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ICE-YACHTS AND ICE-YACHTING. 
By W. P. STEPHENS. 


THE idea of utilizing the force of the wind for pur- , pushing-pole, and after a spell of this laborious work we 
poses of propulsion, first applied to the most primitive | can imagine with what complacency the early navigator 
varieties of rafts and boats, marks an important step in | first hoisted his square sail of hide or matting for a run 
the history of locomotion. Heretofore, man had been | before the wind. Not only had he rid himself for the 
dependent on his own strength, aided by the paddle or | time of a weary task, but he had also discovered a new 
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LATEEN-SAILED ICE-YACHT. 


principle, of which he might justly be proud; and no doubt 
he handled his clumsy paddle as he steered at his ease, with 
much the same feeling that the modern timoneer experiences 
as he crosses the line a winner. Familiar, then, with the eaii 
and its uses, it was but a small step to its application to a 
very different sort of craft that should at some seasons take the 
place of his floating-vessels. 

For a period of six months or more in every year many 
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of the most important water-courses of the world, 
the rivers, bays and lakes of temperate climes, are 
completely closed both to commerce and pleasure. 
Locked fast under a crystal cover, the kindly element 
that carried freely the poor water-man’s barge, the busy 
passenger-steamer and the swift pleasure-boat, has com- 
pletely changed its nature, and instead of the willing 
servant of the Summer, has become a sullen giant, block- 
ing the ways both of commerce and pleasure. Fruitless, 
however is the warfare of the ice-king when pitted 
against the skill and ingenuity of man, and in the end 
the latter is victor over inanimate nature. True, he is 
forced to abandon his boats that lie dismantled on the 
shore ; but he has long since learned to tame the free 
and varying wind to his service, and in place of plowing 
at a slow rate through the water, to glide with tremen- 
dous velocity over its frozen surface. 

The ice-boat is found in almost all parts of the world 
in which ice exists for part of a year, being employed in 
some cases for commercial purposes ; but the principal 
use to which this curious craft is put is for racing and 
pleasure-sailing. In its crude form, a framework or plat- 
form mounted on skates and rigged with one or two 
sails, it is found in Northern Europe, in Asia, in Canada, 
and in that portion of the United States north of Mason 
and Dixon's line ; but in parts of the latter countries only 
has the modern ice-yacht reached its full development. 
In Canada, in the Eastern and Western States, and, above 
all, in the vicinity of New York, it has emerged from its 
primitive character into a structure that in its way is 
a perfect example of engineering skill, a combination of 
strength and lightness that it is hard to improve upon ; 
and in these places, also, the pastime of ice-yachting has 
come to be recognized as one of the most fascinating of 
Winter sports. 

For those who would see it at its best there is one 
place above all others to visit: the Hudson River, for a 
distance of sixty to one hundred miles above New York, 
where the sport is more firmly established and systema- 
tized, and where boats and appliances have reached a 
higher state of perfection than in any other part of the 
world. Here are found not only the leading clubs of the 
country and the fastest boats, but here, in the birthplace 
and nursery of the sport, where it has grown and flour- 
ished for thirty years, nurtured by the icy west winds, are 
the men who have brought the arts of building and sail- 
ing to their present perfection. Sailing of any kind is 
always a most uncertain sport, dependent entirely on the 
caprices of the wind ; but ordinary yachting is certainty 
itself compared with ice-yachting, in which not only the 
wind but other climatic influences conspire to test the 
patience and resignation of its devotees. Given a good 
breeze from any quarter the yachtman cares little for the 
rest, he can go somewhere and the water is always open 
to him ; but with ice-yachting it is entirely different. A 
cold snap may smooth out the chilly waves and make a 
glorious course of many miles for the ringing runners, 
but before a breeze comes a dozen accidents may happen. 
A fall of snow may bury the glassy track, a storm of 
rain may soften the ice until it is unsafe, and when at 
last a cold northwest blast makes all solid again, and 
gives wind for the waiting sails, the slushy surface may 
be too rough and uneven for the boats. Time and 
patience are necessary to its full enjoyment ; the yacht- 
man must be on the spot, ready, after days of disappoint- 
ment, to seize a few hours of such great and exhilarating 
pleasure as shall more than make amends. The low 
tempcrature of the Hudson Valley, its comparatively 
light snowfall, and the occasional thaws and rains, fol- 


lowed by cold weather, renewing the glassy surface, 
with the prevailing westerly winds that sweep across the 
river and give a good course for the boats, offer more 
favorable conditions than are found further south, where 
the ice lasts for a shorter time, or further north, where 
heavy snows and the absence of rain or thaws keep the 
ice buried. Besides this, along the entire east bank, for 
many miles above and below Poughkeepsie, the head- 
quarters of the sport, are many large estates and hand- 
some country places, whose owners have the leisure that 
is indispensable to a full enjoyment of ice-yacht sailing, 
and who have within the last thirty years done so much 
to develop the boats and the sport. 

Here are found the leading ice-yacht clubs of the 
world, as well as the largest, fastest and finest-equipped 
yachts, whose records for speed stand second only on the 
list of human constructions to the rifle-bullet and the 
larger projectiles of modern ordnance. No other vehicles 
in the whole category possess the speed of the moderu 
ice-yachts, except a few of the fastest express locemotives 
running under special conditions, and this speed it is 
which gives the great charm to this curious pastime. 
Great speed, of itself, is not the attraction of ordinary 
yachting. A rate of twelve or thirteen miles per hour is 
unusual in a sailing-yacht, the common limit of time for 
a race is seven hours for a course of forty miles, or an 
average of seven miles per hour, and even with steam this 
is very seldom doubled ; but with the ice-yachts all is 
vastly different. We come into a new atmosphere, in 
which the chief charm lies in the attainment of a speed 
never dreamed of in vessels that float. Here are none of 
the charms of yachting as commonly understood, na 
quiet drifting over Summer seas, no lazy runs under kites 
and spinnakers, no glorious roll and tumble over green 
waves, no nights at anchor in snug harbors, where rat- 
tling halyards and creaking cables only give emphasis to 
the brightness and cheer of comfortable cabins. The 
‘“‘vachting,” save the name, is another thing when 
coupled with its hard, cold prefix. The accompaniments 
that make a life afloat so delightful, that place yachting 
at the head of all sports, are missing entirely, and in 
their place one new element only steps in. 

Speed, great and unlimited, a velocity hitherto un- 
known ; to be shot through space at a rate that produces 
an entirely new sensation, thrilling, exhilarating, fascin- 
ating ; setting the blood coursing and sbarpening the 
senses to an unknown degree ; this is ice-yachting. The 
paltry twenty knots of the steam-launch or the forty-mile 
jog of the locomotive, both contaminated by the connec- 
tion with a bulky, noisy, smoky and greasy medium, are 
exchanged for a marvelous gliding through space on a 
frail and airy fabric scarcely more tangible than the 
carpet of the Arabian necromancers, and accompanied 
only by the sharp, melodious ring of metal on ice. Ac- 
count for it as we may, there is always an attraction 
about rapid motion, whether behind a fast horse, running 
down a rapid river, or on a modern express train ; speed 
itself brings pleasure to all but the most timid, and this 
pleasure is only intensified by the danger which is al- 
ways in a greater or less degree present. This rapid 
motion it is which in the ice-yacht compensates for: the 
absence of the more numerous and varied charms of 
yacht-sailing. And when the limit of seven hours for 
forty miles is cut down to one hour for a course of 
nearly the same distance a new and attractive element 
comes into play. 

To form any idea of the shape and construction of an 
ice-yacht, it is first necessary to divest one’s self of almost 
every idea associated ordinarily with the word ‘‘yacht.” 
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True, the sails and rigging are substantially the same, 
and the tiller is a most essential feature in both ; but here 
all analogy ends. The favorite simile for a yacht is a 
swan or duck, but if we would describe an ice-yacht by 
comparison with any natural object, we must call upon 
the insinuating musquito, or 
humble daddy -longlegs, as 
the nearest resemblance in 
outline to the stiff and angu- 
lar construction of straight 
timbers and wires. The 
graceful curves, the beauti- 
fully rounded outlines, the 
glossy sides and_ shining 
bottom of the sailing-yacht, 
possess nothing in common 
with this curious framework 
of timbers and iron rods, 
whose sole beauty is from a 
purely mechanical point of 
view, as a most scientific ex- 
ample of engineering skill ; 
and the only object in the 
entire range of naval archi- 
tecture that bears any resem- 
blance to it is that awkward 
and homely nondescript, the 
modern catamaran. The 
essential parts of an ice-boat consist of a rigidly built 
framework supported on three or more skates of large 
size ; one, and sometimes two, of these skates being mova- 
ble at will for steering, a mast with one or more sails, 
and a platform for the crew or cargo. These features are 
combined in various ways, according to the locality and 
the use to which the boat is put. In some places, where 
sailing is possible only for a short time each year, a 
temporary boat is fitted up with a triangle of boards or 
plank, the apex being aft. Under each corner is a run- 
ner of plank, shod with iron, shaped like a large skate ; 
the one under the after corner being fitted on a pivot and 
controlled by a tiller. On this rough framework a mast 
and sail—usually pressed into service from some sailing- 
boat temporarily out of use—is fitted, and securely staid 
to the various angles of the frame, the mast being stepped 
in the centre of the transverse plank, forming the for- 
ward side of the structure. Such boats as this are com- 
mon on the ponds and bays of the south shore of Long 
Island, and very good sport may be had with them, 
while their cost is purely nominal; and of this same 
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shape were the first boats on the Hudson. In Holland 
and other parts of Northern Europe, ice-boats of crude 
and heavy build are sometimes used for commercial pur- 
poses, irrespective of speed; their principles of con- 
struction being similar. 

The modern racing ~-craft, however, though evolved 
from such crude affairs, and possessing some of the lead- 
ing features, are very different in detail. To obtain the 
requisite speed, lightness is very necessary, and great 
strength is also essential, as a failure of any part might 
prove a serious matter when sailing fast. With the rise 
of ice-yachting on the Hudson, the rough triangular 
frame was modified, taking a greatly improved form, 
which it retained until a very recent date, when a still 
different method of building was introduced, which pro- 
mises to drive out the older style. This former boat re- 
tained the forward transverse-plank of the old triangle, a 
runner being fixed at each extwemity, but the two side- 
planks were changed in both position and shape, the for- 
ward onds being swung in toward the centre of the trans- 
verse-piece; known in all ice-boats as the runner-plank. 
In shape they became, instead of flat 
boards, pieces set on edge, and about 1 
inch wide and 3 or 4 inches deep, and 
were known as side-rails. The principal 
change, however, was in the addition of 
one, or, rather two, new members; one of 
these was a strong fore-and-aft piece, run- 
ning from forward of the runner - plank 
on which it rested, aft to the rudder, the 
stock of which passed through a hole in 
its end. To this piece, known as the 
centre-timber, the side rails were united, 
they serving to force it to the runnew 
plank. On top of this centre-timber—in 
fact, a continuation of it--was the second 
membes, a similar-shaped piece, the bow- 
sprit; well secured with shrouds to the 
runner-plank. The mast is stepped directly 
over the centre of the runner-plank, on 
top of the centre-timber, being also braced 
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there by two pieces parallel to the runner-plank, and 
on top of the side-pieces. The car is formed by a 
platform of boards, laid under the side-rails and centre- 
timber at their after end. 

This is the general construction of this class of boats, 
as shown in the cut of the Haze, and after this type all 
the older and more famous boats were built—the Whiff, 
Icicle, and many others. One rig, the sloop, is common 
to all, the mast being stepped directly over the runner- 
plank ; the jib is large and the main boom of great 
length to preserve proper balance of sail. 

These boats were very much faster than any that had 
preceded them, besides being much lighter and finer in 
finish. Many were of elaborate construction, of expen- 
sive woods 
in natural 


it is moved ahead several feet. This gives a smaller jib, 
and also shortens the long main boom, making it possible 
to set the sails much flatter than with the old rig. The 
boats of the Bob Scott pattern are sometimes fitted with 
the lateen rig, described later on. 

As the new boats are as yet confined to the Hudson and 
Shrewsbury, a detailed description of the construction 
may be of interest to ice-yacht sailors in other localities, 
The framework is built of some light but strong timber, 
butternut-wood being a favorite along the Hudson for 
runner-plank, centre-timber and bowsprit. The tree is 
sawn in such a manner that the planks take a natural 
curve, the heart side of each piece becoming convex after 
sawing, as is required for the runner-plank. Basswood is 
also fre- 
quently used 


colors, with 
m etal - work 
all nickel- 
plated. 

For a long 
time this 
model held 
supreme 
sway on the 
Hudson, and 
it was copied 
in other 
places ; but 
at length a 
rival has ap- 
peared that 
is rapidly 
driving out 
the old 
boats. The 
new style of 
craft is 
known, from 
the name of 
the first one, 
the Robert 
Scott, built a 
few years 
since at 
Athens, on 
the Hudson, 
as the Bob 
Scott model ; 
and differs 
materially, : =—= 
both in hull ama" 
and rig, from 
the old boats ; the improvements being in the two im- 
portant directions of lessened weight and flatter sails. 
The runner-plank is practically the same as in the old 
boats and the centre-timber is also retained, with the 
same form of runners and rudder ; but the side-rails and 
platform have disappeared entirely. The place of the 
latter is taken by an oval car, about 7 feet long and 3 feet 
wide, built on top of the centre-timber, just forward of 
the rudder; while in place of the side-rails, two wire 
rope guys, set taut by turnbuckles, are substituted. 
Similar guys, from the bowsprit end to the runner- 
plank, lend support to the former and bind the frame 
well together ; the whole framework being in the form 
of a timber cross, with its four ends connected by wire 
stays. Lhe rig of this boat, too, differs greatly from the 
old. Iustead of the mast being over the running-plank, 
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for the latter, 
with white 
pine for cen- 
tre-timber 
and bow- 
sprit. The 
new Icicle, 
one of the 
finest boats 
on the Hud- 
son, is built 
of butternut. 
The average 
size of the 
larger boats 
is about 35 
feet from 
bowsprit end 
to rudder- 
stock ; 20 to 
25 teetspread 
of runners, 
and they 
earry about 
650 square 
feet of can- 
vas. The 
largest boat 
yet built is 
the new Ara- 
lanche,51 feet 
long, 26 feet 
under plank, 
and carrying 
: 845 square 
gs i feet, the 
weight of 

the entire boat being about three thousand pounds, 
The following dimensions are those of the famous Bob 
Scott, now named the Great Scott; the various parts are 
clearly shown on the plan, The runner-plank in this 
boat is 21 feet long, 16 inches wide, 3} inches thick at the 
middle, and 2} inches at ends. The runner-planks are 
not straight, but arched, and have a curve of 4 to 5inches 
in their entire length. At each end of this plank, on 
the lower side, are the two runner-guides which hold the 
runner, These are of oak, 5 inches deep, 2} inches 
thick, and 2 feet long, and are securely bolted to the 
runner-plank ; the space between them being a little 
greater than the thickness of the skate or runner.* These 
are also of oak, 2} inches thick and about 6 inches deep, 
the entire length being from 5 to 7 feet. The shoe or 
runner proper.is of metal, triangular in cross section, the 
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lower edge being filed to an angle of 
90 degrees. The runners of the Hud- 
son River boats are all of cast-iron, 
while on the Shrewsbury steel is pre- 
ferred. Avery curious fact about the 
cast-iron runners is that, while at first 
they are quite soft, a few days’ use 
gives them a polish and hardness that 
will defy a file.. When new runners 
are put on, they are run for a short 
time to show the proper bearing sur- 
face, then filed as the wear indicates, 
and run again until they obtain their 
hardness and ‘water polish.” Last 
season phosphor-bronze runners were 
tried, but were not a success. The 
metal shoe is secured to the wood by 
four tap-bolts through the latter, and 
screwing into the top of the metal. 
This completes the runner, which is 
hung between the two guides, a 
s-inch inner bolt passing through all 
three, and allowing an adjustment on 
rough ice. 

On top of the runner-plank, at its 
centre, rests the centre-timber, a piece 
25 feet 6 inches long, 4} inches wide 
on top and bottom, and of varying 
depth, being 5 inches at the fore end, 
7} at two-thirds of its length aft, and 
5 inches at the after end. On top of 
this pieee, and bolted to it with lag- 
screws from below, is the bowsprit, 
28 feet in length, of the same width 
as the centre-timber; 5 inches deep 
at the fore end, 54 inches at the mast, 
and from there tapering to 2 inches at 
the after end, where it abuts against 
the car. The distance from the fore 
end of the bowsprit to the mast is 
13 feet, and to the centre of the run- 
ner-plank is 16 feet. Around the 
bowsprit and centre-timber passes a 
wide iron strap, the ends of which 
terminate in screw- bolts passing 
through the runner-plank and set up 
with nuts below, binding all tightly 
together. 

‘Lhe third runner is only two-thirds 
as large as the main ones, but of simi- 
lar build, and is so mounted as to be 
turned in any direction, thus steering 
the boat. The rudder-stock is of 
round iron, 18 inches long and 14 
inches in diameter. The lower end is 
forged into a fork, which spans the 
rudder -skate, an iron pin passing 
through the two. In the extreme 
after end of the centre-timber is a 
hole, bushed with brass to take the 
rudder-stock, and the top of the latter 
is squared to take the iron tiller. In 
the old boats the tiller was short and 
straight, but now it is made from 
three to four feet long and curved 
upward so as to allow it to pass over 
the helmsman’s body as he ties in the 
car. To give a little elasticity to the 
car a rubber spring 3 inches in 
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diameter and 2} inches deep is placed on the rudder- 
stock, the centre-timber resting on it. A combination 
of steel springs has been tried for the same purpose, 
but was not as good as the rubber. This spring aft, 
with the long, curved runner- plank, eases the jar and 
concussion of rough ice greatly, and a springing-plank 
is used by Hudson River sailors but on the Shrewsbury 
the arched centre-plank is braced so as to be as rigid as 
possible. 

To secure the runner- plank and the fore and aft 
members in their relative positions, four stays of three- 
eighth inch iron wire rope are used, two running from 
the bowsprit-end to points on the runner-plank six feet 
from the centre, and the other two from the after end of 
the centre-timber to the same points. Each of these is 
provided with a turnbuckle by which it may be quickly 
tightened. The bowsprit-end is also stayed by a bob- 
stay of one-half-inch steel rod with turnbuckle set up 
over a straining post or martingale. Just forward of the 
rudder is an oak chock or guard to prevent any damage 
to the latter. This completes the hull proper, or, more 
correctly speaking, the running-gear. 

The remaining parts are the accommodations and the 
rig, the former of a very limited sort. In racing or sail- 
ing, one or two men are sometimes carried on the runner- 
plank, but beyond this the only room is the helmsman’s 
car, an oval box 7 feet long, 3 feet wide and 3 to 5 inches 
deep. This rests directly on the after end of the centre- 
timber, and is very neatly built of steamed oak covered 
with mahogany. The inside is cushioned and provided 
with a hand-rail to hold on to in going round corners, 
and when the boat in a playful mood disports itself as it 
is wont in sundry eccentric evolutions. In the port side 
of this car the steersman reclines, with one hand on the 
tiller, while the main and jib sheets are within easy 
reach. 

The rig of these boats is of two varieties, the sloop 
and lateen, the former being the older and more common. 
Which is the better is a question as yet undecided, each 
having its advocates. A few yachts have been rigged as 


cathoats, but have not proved very successful, and the | 
The latest boat of | 


rig has not come into general use. 
this rig is the new Flying Cloud, built this year for Com- 
modore Irving Grinnell, of the New Hamburg Ice-yacht 
Club, of the Bob Scott model, but with one gaff sail of 
620 square feet. In the sloop-rigged boats, as now used, 
the mast is stepped forward of instead of over the runner- 
plank, the distance in the boat in question being three 
feet. The mast-step is a flat plate of iron screwed to the 
bowsprit with a projecting piece about 1 inch thick, 3 
inches long and 2} inches high, which fits into a mortise 
in the foot of the mast. The latter is 28 feet long over 
all, 43 inches in diameter at the foot, where it is en- 


circled by an iron band, and 4} inches at the eyes of the | 


rigging. The distance to the hounds is 20 feet 6 inches, 
and to the peak halyard block 24 feet. 'The mast is sup- 
ported by two shrouds on each side, set up to dead-eyes 
in the runner-plank, and by a wire rope jib-stay to the 
bowsprit-end. The main beam is 30 feet long, 4 inches 
greatest diameter, and 3 inches diameter at the ends, 
while the gaff is 10 feet 9 inches long and 2} inches dia- 
meter. The jib is rigged with a boom or club on the 
foot, and is laced to rings on the stay. The dimensions 
of the mainsail are, luff, 17 feet ; foot, 28 feet ; head, 10 
feet ; leech, 32 feet ; clew to throat, 31 feet. The jib is 
24 feet on luff, 11 feet on foot, and 19 feet on leech. 
As the boats are always sailed with the sheets well in, 
flatness is a most essential quality in the sails. To secure 
it, powerful sheets and halyards are used, and the canvas 


must be very much heavier than in a sailing-yacht to 
stand the heavy strain, No. 4 duck being commonly used 
on the larger boats. The main sheet is rigged to give a 
powerful purchase along the length of the boom, and its 
lead may puzzle the sailor who is familiar only with water- 
borne craft, as it would be awkward to ease off the sheet 
when running before the wind with such an arrangement 
of blocks. This matters not at all, however, in ice-yacht- 
ing, as will be explained further on. This apparent 
difficulty is present to a still greater extent in a lateen 
rig, as will be evident on inspection. 

The origin of the application of the lateen, itself a very 
old form of sail, to ice-yachts, is not definitely settled, as 
there are several claimants for the honor ; but in 1885 the 
rig first attracted general notice, being tried at the same 
time both on the Hudson and Shrewsbury. This sail, 
shown in the drawing of the Avalanche, is triangular in 
shape, with the foot laced to a boom, and the luff to a 
long yard, the two being united by a hinge joint at their 
fore ends. Instead of a single mast, as in almost all 
craft, the yard is hoisted on two masts or sheerlegs 
stepped on the runner-plank and inclining forward, 
being stayed from aft by shrouds from the backstays. 
A slight modification of this plan has a short plank 
bolted across the centre-timber forward of the runner- 
plank, on which the sheerlegs are stepped, the shrouds 
running down to the runner-plank. A forestay runs 
from the masthead (an iron double socket uniting both 
legs) to the bowsprit-end. The long yard is slung by two 
halyards, one below and one above the masthead, while 
directly below the latter the boom is attached by a uni- 
versal joint to the bowsprit. Of course a sail slung in 
this manner would not answer for an ordinary boat, as 
the legs and shrouds would prevent it from swinging 
across the boat when before the wind, but this is no ob- 
jection in the present case. 

A ride by rail along the Hudson River in Winter wiil 
show series of ice-yachts of all sizes and varieties, some 
being only eight or ten feet long and built in the crudest 
manner by boys, and others ranging upward in size and 
finish past the many moderate-sized boats of plain finish 
built by amateurs, to the large and elegant craft such as 
described above, elegantly fitted and finished, with every 
requirement for perfect sailing. Most of the latter are 
built by Jacob Buckhout, of Poughkeepsie, himself a 
skillful sailor and devoted follower of the sport. A 35-ft. 
boat may be built for $300 to $400, but most of the crack 
racers cost from $600 to $800. In these boats the wood 
is selected of handsome grain and color, and is polished 
and varnished in all parts ; the best of wire rigging, care- 
fully fitted, is used ; the ironwork is specially forged for 
each part, and is then polished, varnished, and covered 
with silver-bronze powder laid on the wet varnish, mak- 
ing a very handsome finish ; or all is nickel-plated. The 
blocks are specially made for each boat by the builder, of 
various choice woods, while the sails are made with great 
care to insure a perfect fit by the best city makers. 


| Handsome plush cushions ornament the car, and over the 


metal tiller and handrail is a neat serving of cord, the 
work of some old deep-water sailor who has drifted in- 
land. 

Different as these curious craft are in build from the or- 
thodox floating-yacht, they differ no less in the mode of 
sailing, as the salt-water yachtsman who takes the tiller of 
an ice-boat for the first time is certain to realize quickly. 
The speed attained is much greater, but it necessitates a 
marked departure from the ordinary methods of sailing. 
In sailing squarely before the wind, it is evident that the 
sail can move no faster than the current of air which sur- 
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rounds it, otherwise it would meet a back pressure in 
front. An ice-yacht is found to attain its greatest ve- 
locity with wind abeam, or nearly so, and, when it is re- 
quired to run to leeward, a very peculiar mancuvre is 
executed. The helm is put down and the yacht is sailed 
so close to the wind as to maintain her maximum ve- 
locity, regardless of the direction in which her true 
course lies. When the helmsman feels that her greatest 
momentum has been obtained, he heads the yacht for her 
destination, regardless now of the wind ; her recently ac- 
quired momentum carrying her onward at a constantly 
decreasing rate of speed. As soon as the yachtsman 
feels that the speed is about exhausted, he hauls up on 
the wind again, usually jibing and sailing on the other 
tack until sufficient impetus is obtained to head off again 
on his course. In this way a ten-mile run to leeward, in 
which a yacht would log but ten miles, may mean no less 
than fifteen miles to be covered by the ice-yacht. As 
the sail is thus close-hauled or nearly so, the sheets are 
never slacked more than a little, and the boom is never 
far from the centre-line of the boat. 

A much disputed point in connection with ice-yachts is 
their speed, and in connection with it the assertion that 
they do at times sail faster than the wind that drives 
them. Accurate records of great speeds over long dis- 
tances cannot be had, but it is well established that, 
under favorable conditions, they have beaten for miles 
the express trains of the Hudson River Railroad. Owing 
to the facts stated above, the speed is constantly varying ; 
a great velocity, which it is difficult to measure, being at- 
tained for short distances, following which the speed is 
very much slower. Races are on record in which a course 
of twenty miles, one-half to windward, has been sailed 
in fifty-seven minutes, the actual distance covered, al- 
lowing for tacking, being between thirty and thirty-five 
miles, or about thirty-five miles per hour; this speed, 
of course, being greatly exceeded for a short distance 
during the race. The Haze has a record of nine miles in 
seven minutes, or seventy-seven miles per hour. 

It has been frequently asserted and as frequently de- 
nied, that ice-boats at times attain a much greater ve- 
locity than the wind that drives them, and a few years 
ago a discussion of the question in the Scientific American 
Supplement brought out some mathematical demonstra- 
tions of the possibility of this apparent paradox. With- 
out going deeply into the mathematics of the problem, a 
simple consideration of the conditions will show the pos- 
sibility of this curious fact. The friction between the 
iron runner and good ice may be considered as nominally 
nothing, the merest thread of string being sufficient to 
tow an ice-boat. All the retarding influences of wave- 
making and surface friction that impede a floating hull 
are absent, and the only one that affects an ice-yacht to 
any appreciable extent is the fri¢tion of the air. When 
once the yacht is in motion and her inertia is overcome, a 
very small force is necessary to maintain the speed in the 
absence of any retarding force. The fastest point of sail- 
ing is with the wind abaft or before the beam. In the 
latter case, the sails are: acted on by two forces, the act- 
ual wind blowing partly on the beam and the stationary 
volume of air against which she is moving straightfor- 
ward, the resultant of these two or the effect of their 
combined forces on the sails being from a direction 
considerably forward of the true wind, as shown by the 
fly at the masthead. If the boat were at rest, this fly 
would show the true direction of the wind, and if the 
boat were simply moving ahead without wind, the fly 
would point aft, but in actual sailing it assumes a posi- 
tion intermediate between the two. Into this apparent 
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wind, as it is called, the boat is now running, and the 
wind is exerting avery great pressure on the sail. Owing 
to the small angle between the wind and sail, a great part 
of the effect is lost, but sufficient remains, much more 
than enough to overcome the small air and ice friction. 
The boat then is under the action of a constant force, 
and so must move, if all friction be disregarded, at a con- 
tinually increasing speed. We know that a body in space 
acted on by the force of gravity will fall twice as far in 
the second interval of its descent as in the first, and will 
constantly gain with succeeding intervals, and the same 
law applies to the ice-yacht acted upon by the wind. 
The velocity increases not only under this steady wind 
pressure, but still more in the puffs and gusts which 
come at times, and if there were no friction at all, it 
might become infinite ; but soon a point is reached 
where the air friction begins to be appreciably feit in a 
decrease of speed. The faster the boat sails the more 
the apparent wind draws ahead, lessening the driv- 
ing power of the wind, owing to the very acute angle at 
which it acts on the sail, and at the same time increasing 
the resistance of the air on spars and hull, until the in- 
crease of the speed is stopped. As cracks, rough ice, 
snow, Other boats and ‘obstacles have to be avoided, the 
course. must be continually altered at the expense cf 
speed. The conditions are the same for a floating-boat, 
but with the difference, in this case, that the wave-making 
and friction of the water are very great and grow rapidly 
with a very small increase of speed ; and at a speed of 
twelve knots per hour or even less, are greater than the 
driving power of the sails can overcome. 

Of course the sport must always be followed at pretty 
Yow temperatures, and the ice-yachtman must guard care- 
fully against the cold to which he is doubly exposed from 
the inactive position he must occupy, and from the cut- 
ting winds opposed to him. His feet are incased in long 
woolen stockings, over which he draws a pair of lumber- 
man’s boots, made of felt nearly half an inch thick, and 
coming to the knee, and these are protected below by a 
stout pair of arctics. Fur vests, dogskin jackets and jer- 
seys, surmounted by a heavy pilot coat, protect the 
body. A fur collar surrounds the neck, and a sealskin 
cap coming down over the ears, with fur gloves, complete 
the outfit. Thus appareled, the ice-yacht is cast off 
from her moorings, or, in other words, the small stools or 
blocks of wood which are plaeedeunder the runner plank 
when not in use to keep the runners off the ice and to re- 
tain the curve of the plank, are removed. Then the 
sails are hoisted and halyards belayed, the yachtman 
standing on the ice beside the craft. The sheets are 
made fast, the yacht is turned in the right*direction, a 
push given as her crew runs beside her, and as: she 
gathers way he leaps aboard and seizes the tiller. If the 
breeze is strong, plates of lead are strapped down on 
each runner, or a man is carried instead as live ballast. 
If it becomes necessary to reef, the yacht is luffed up, 
her crew get out and walk around her, lowering the sails 
and running a lacing line through grommets in place of 
the ordinary reef points. Once fairly under way the sport 
commences. The yacht pursues her devious way, dart- 
ing back and forth, here and there, like the flight of 
Summer insects. Now running smoothly ahead at a 
rapid rate, now losing in speed with a change in her 
ecurse, and again, under a lively puff, throwing the 
weather-runner high in the air, and apparently bent only 
on ridding herself of the crouching figure clinging to the 
hand-rail. In this she is sometimes successful, as last 
Winter, in a run down the river, where one of the largest 
yachts, leaping under a sudden squall, threw her owner 
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and sole occupant out of the car. Relieved of his weight, 
she went .careening on, holding one tack for a long time 
and then jibing and continuing on the other as though a 
ghostly helmsman directed her. After a mile of this 
work, and after threatening to hurl herself into a railway 
embankment, she struck a windrow: of snow, quickly 
luffed up, and waited for her disgusted owner to come 
up on foot and take his place again. 

Of excitement and exhilaration there is plenty, and of 
danger also. In racing or sailing, where a number of 
boats are in company, the greatest care and vigilance are 
necessary to 
prevent a col- 
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Poughkeepsie and the Hudson River, the former one of 
the oldest clubs, while the latter dates back only to 1885. 
With them, also, is the New Hamburg Club and the 
Shrewsbury, the latter sailing on the river of that name 
in New Jersey. The three Hudson clubs number some 
famous boats in their fleets: the Great Scott, with 600 
feet of sail ; the Avalanche, 841 ; Flying Cloud, 610 ; Jack 
Frost, 744; Reindeer, 731; Zero, 750; Northern Light, 
680 ; Blizzard, 634, and the old Haze, long famous as a 
fast boat. Smaller clubs exist at Carthage, Jew’s Creek, 
and other points on the Hudson. The Shrewsbury River 
Club was 
organized in 
Decem ber, 


lision with a 


meeting or 


1882, prior to 


overtaking 
boat, and the 


which _ ice- 
yachting had 


rules of the 
road which 
govern other 
vessels are en- 
foreed still 
more closely. 
Starboard 
tack not only 
has the right 
of way, but 
must hold its 
course under 
all circum- 
stances. Be- 
sides colli- 
sions, there 
are capsizes, 
in which the 
yacht is 
turned bodily 
over on the 
ice, her crew 
generally 
coming off 
with nothing 
worse than a 
tumble. One 
of the great- 
est dangers is 
from the 
cracks in the 
ice, Which are 
sometimes un- 
seen in time, 
or from weak 
ice, which 
breaks under 
the boat and 
throws her 
occupant into the icy water, with a chance of being 
carried under by the current. If not too wide the 
cracks are sometimes jumped, but a failure in this at- 
tempt is apt to prove aserious matter. When it is de- 
sired to stop the yacht, she is run off before the wind to 
lessen her headway and then luffed up sharply. If she is 
to be left for a short time, the rudder is turned square 
across the boat; but if it is desired to anchor her, the 
runners are blocked up off the ice in such a way as to re- 
tain the curve of the runner-plank, two blocks being 
placed néar the centre of the latter and one near the 
rudder. 

The two leading ice-yacht clubs of America are the 
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been popular 
for twenty 
years on the 
upper and 
lower Shrews- 
bury. The 
earlier boats 
were crude 
affairs, mere 
boxes on four 
runners. The 
first three- 
runner boa 
on the North 
Shrewsbury 
was the War 
Eagle, built 
about 1870; 
and the Phan- 
tom, also with 
three runners, 
appeared on 
the South 
Shrewsbury 
about the 
same time. 
These earlier 
boats were 
modeled after 
the Hudson 
River craft. 
Racing has 
become popu- 
lar, and some 
spirited con- 
— —— tests are now 
——— held for the 

Shrewsbury 

Champion 
Pennant. The largest and fastest boat of the club is the 
Scud, a lateen- rigged boat of the Bob Scott model, 35 
feet long, 25 feet runner-plank ; mast, 28 feet; sail, 52 
feet on boom, 36 feet on yard; and 40 feet 6 inches 
on leech, with 720 feet area. 

The great prize that all ice-yachtsmen covet is the 
Challenge Pennant of America, a handsome silk pennant, 
30 feet long. This flag was first raced for on November, 
6th, 1881, eleven yachts of the Poughkeepsie and New 
Hamburg Clubs competing ; the Phantom, of the latter 
club, winning in fifty-seven minutes over a twenty-mile 
course. In 1883 a second race of twenty miles was sailed 
at New Hamburg; Avalanche, of the Poughkeepsie, 
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winning in fifty-seven minutes. In 1884 the interest in this 
contest was greatly heightened by the presence of four 
boats from the Shrewsbury, brought up to compete with 
the famous Hudson River craft. The Poughkeepsie Club 
entered Haze, Avalanche, Jack Frost, Aolus, Icicle, Jessie 
B., and Northern Light ; and the Shrewsbury Club, Idler, 
Dreadnaught, Tempest,-and Uncle Bob. The course was 
twenty miles, the Haze winning it in one hour, five 
minutes and thirty seconds, while the second boat was 
the Dreadnaught, one hour, six minutes and fifty-six se- 
conds. Again, in 1885, the flag was raced for, the Pough- 
keepsie Club entering Haze, Icicle, Avalanche, Northern 
Light, Jack Frost, Jessie B., and Gracie ; while from New 
Hamburg came Zero, Zephyr, Phantom, Whistler, Whiff, 
Mischief, and Quickstep. Again the course was twenty 
miles. Zero met with a mishap, striking a boy who was 
in the way, and some of the other boats went to her 
assistance. Haze won again, but a protest was made by 
the second boat, Jack Frost, which claimed a foul, as did 
some of the visiting boats. This protest was disallowed 
by the Regatta Committee, which ruling caused the with- 
drawal of several members who were dissatisfied with the 
decision, and who at once organized the Hudson River 
Ice-yacht Club. 

The following are the conditions under which the Chal- 
lenge Pennant is raced for : 

“T, The flag is always to be considered as a chailenge flag, and 
is never to become the individual property of any club winning it. 

“II. The club holding the flag is liable to be challenged during 
its ice-yachting season by any organized club in this country or 
Europe, the challenge to be in the name of the club, and sent 
through its Secretary, in writing, to the Secretary of the club so 
ehallenged, and such challenge or challenges must be accepted 
and sailed in the order in which they are received. The club re- 
ceiving the challenge must immediately appoint a committee of 
three for the race, who shall appoint the day, start the boats, take 
their time, settle all questions connected with the race, and pro- 
claim the winner ; and from the decision of this committee there 
shall be no appeai. The club challenging need not enter more 
than one boat. The club holding the flag may oppose with one or 
more boats, at its option. 

“TIT. Any challenge for any other purpose that may exist un- 
settled between the club challenging and the club challenged must 
be sailed before the race for the flag can be sailed between them. 

“TY. All races for the flag shall be sailed over the annual regatta 
course of the club challenged ; but if the ice on such course be in 
no proper condition for sailing, the race shall be sailed over the 
neirest neutral course, said course to be selected by the com- 
mittee appointed for the race. 

“V. No elub can challenge the club holding the flag more than 
one? during one ice-yachting season. ' 

“VI. All races for the flag shall be sailed according to the rules 
and regulations of the club holding it. 

“VIL. The flag is a silk pennant, thirty feet long, with the 
words ‘ Iee-yacht Challenge Pennant of America,’ in gold letters 
on a blue ground, and it shall always be known and sailed for as 
the Ice-yacht Challenge Pennant of America.” 


Another valued prize is the Poughkeepsie Chalienge 
Pennant, presented by George W. Kidd in 1872, and since 
won by Icicle, Snowbird of Staatsburg, and olus, the 
latter having had it since 1883. The season, which 
begins on December Ist, and ends on April 1st, has this 
year been a rather disappointing one, but little sailing 
being possible up to the middle of February. The new 
boats and rigs havo excited a great deal of interest 
among the advocates of the various styles, and many 
vexed questions still remain to be settled. While racing 
has thus far reached its highest development with the 
boats and in the localities described, much of it is done 
on a smaller scale in other places; on Lake Erie, on 
Lake Ontario, in other parts of Canada, on the Kennebec 
and other Eastern waters, and on the Delaware. Each 
year the sport is becoming more popular and the boats 
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are being improved. In its accompaniments it is manly, 
healthful and invigorating, and it is a most valuable ac- 
cession to the rapidly growing catalogue of American 
outdoor sports. 


ECONOMY ON THE THRONE. 


CHARLEMAGNE was economical without being stingy. 
Louis XI. was greedy of his people’s substance, and 
miserly. Louis XII. was near, and as he only had 
daughters, he took great care to increase his private 
fortune out of the revenues of the Crown. One of his 
daughters became the wife of Francis I., and she quickly 
dashed away her share of her father’s savings. Henry IV. 
was economical because a patriot, and afraid of the aus- 
tere Sully, who was the keeper of his conscience. Louis 
Philippe was mean, in the sense Americans attach to the 
word, and had no perception of any kin1 ‘of grandeur. 
He cut down ruthlessly—to make money of them—trees 
in his parks, which had weathered the storms of many 
hundred years. And his meanness was the ruin of his 
dynasty. From St. Petersburg to Madrid, and London to 
Athens, thrift now reigns. There is scarcely a sovereign 
who feels that the income allowed him by the nation 
over which he reigns is not for him or her, but for the 
dignity of the Crown, and to act as a head-waiter on 
national industry. The Czar and Czarina themselves, 
colossal as their private fortune is, are intent on making 
it much greater. Stinginess is traditional in the House 
of Hohenzollern ; but their Civil List allowances have 
been never great, and they shrink from no duty, however 
hard or irksome. They have public spirit in a high 
degree, and command respect. The late King of Sweden 
bequeathed his only daughter the largest fortune that 
was ever known of in Scandinavia, and it would have 
been counted a great one all the world over. His father 
was Bernadotte, the son of a Béarnais lawyer, of small 
provincial practice. 

In Belgium the Royal family is also a plutocratic one. 
Although Leopold I. was fleeced by fair harpies in his 
old age, he left each of his three children about five 
million dollars. Yet M. Etienne Arago remembers when he 
had to go in debt for some French embroidered muslin, 
which he bought to make presents to the sisters of his (in 
1816) master, the Czar. Empress Elizabeth is prodigal, 
and thinks she can never spend enough on her stables 
and dog-kennels ; but the Emperor is anxious to swell 
his investments and the Crown Prince and Princess pare 
cheese. In Italy, the King saves to pay his father’s 
debts, and nobody, therefore, complains of his thrift. 
Ludwig of Bavaria is not of his time. His brother of 
Wurtemburg is not personally extravagant, but is pro- 
fuse through favorites. At Lisbon, the King-dowager has 
amassed so much as to be able to spend millions of 
francs on his country house near Cintra, and in furnish- 
ing it and the palace where he and his amiable wife live 
in Winter. Maria Pia, being passionately fond of dress, 
Dom Luis pinches in the stables and wherever else he 
ean. He, however, only saves out of his income. The 
late King Alphonso of Spain left his family ten million 
dollars, the savings of his short reign. 


A tate celebrated judge, who stooped very much when 
walking, had a stane thrown at him one day, which for- 
tunately passed over him without hitting him. Turning 

; to his friend, he remarked, ‘‘Had I been an upright 
judge, that might have caused my death.” 
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THE evening boat from Dover had brought its usual 
load of passengers, and disgorged them at the Calais 
pier. The night was fine, clear and still, and the passen- 
gers loitered in little groups about the Paris train. 

A young man, evidently traveling alone, stood by the 
open door of his coupé. He looked discontented and 
preoccupied, rather savagely puffing away at a large 
cigar, and glancing every now and then with increasing 
attention at a lady who walked slowly up and down the 
platform in close conversation with two foreigners. 

It appeared they were leaving immediately in a train 
bound Vienna-ward. The moment came when they must 
say good-by to her, for she was going to Paris. She got 
up into a compartment they had reserved for her, and it 
happened to be the next one to that of the young 
Englishman. He could hear that they were talking 
French. 

‘‘Good-by. Take great care of yourself, and be sure 
to go to bed and rest the moment you descend at the 
hotel.” 

She put her head out of the window and nodded gayly. 

**T can take care of myself,” she cried. ‘‘ Good-by.” 

In another moment they were gone. 

It was a very quiet night, and there were but few pas- 
sengers. The sound of the water lapping against the 
piers became monotonous. The girl continued leaning 
out of window ; looking around her curiously, she turned 
up her vail, and the young man beneath her noticed how 
attractive she was. It was a fine, delicate face, full of 
strong individuality, more interesting than beautiful. 
He sauntered carelessly near her, and throwing away his 
cigar, remarked that it was a fine night. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, readily. 

“‘T have a great mind to come in your carriage,” he 
ventured, boldly. 2 

‘*‘Do,” she replied, tranquilly. ‘It is so dull traveling 
alone ; I cannot bear it.” 

‘“‘ After that the deluge,” thought the young man, as 
he briskly climbed the steep steps, and seated himself 
opposite his fair incognita. 

In another moment they were off. 

“You are going to Paris,” he asked. 

“Tea.” 

‘Are you going to stay there long ?” 

**T do not know.” 

‘‘T wish I were going to stay there any time,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ but Iam only over on business, and must re- 
turn by the night train.” 

‘That is quick work,” said she, smiling. “I should 
think you would scarcely realize you had been there.” 

‘** Ah,” he cried, conversationally, ‘‘ the fact is, I have to 
come over to see my brother, who is in the Embassy. I 
am in a bit of ascrape. I lost a lot of money last night 
at cards, and I daren’t approach the governor. He has 
been very good to me already. My brother—he’s the 
heir—is a first-rate fellow, and he can pull me through if 
he likes ; and I am sure he will when I tell him all about 
it ; and so I am over to-night to see him, so that I can be 
back to settle on Monday.” 

He chattered on inconsequently, and the girl who sat 
opposite him listened and smiled, and the longer she list- 
ened the deeper grew her mysterious smile. 

‘“My name,” he said, ‘‘ is Gerard Gordon; I wonder 
what yours is ?” 

‘‘Never mind mine,” she said. 

“But Ido mind yours. I’ve told you mine. 
you tell me yours?” 


Won't 
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**Why should I ?” 

** Because I want so much to know. But tell me first 
where you are going, and where you live ?” 

The young fellow spoke earnestly, and leaned forward 
to emphasize his interest. But the girl looked him from 
head to foot with slow, comprehensive scrutiny, as if she 
paused to see what manner of man he was. 

‘Tam nobody,” she said, laughing ; I come from no- 
where, and Iam going nobody knows where.” 

She lay back against the cushions, and looked half de- 
fiant, half pitiful. She appeared to be very young, and 
yet her manner was curiously assured, and her air was 
the air of an older woman. There was about her, too, a 
dignity that immensely enhanced her already significant 
beauty. 

“But won’t you, at all events, allow me to know where 
you are going to stay in Paris? I might come and see 
you, mightn’t I ?” 2 

‘**You will not have time. You have far too much to 
do in the few hours you will be there. Besides, why 
should you come to see me? I don’t know you.” 

“And I don’t know you; but I want to know you. 
Do tell me where you will stay? Icould come back after 
Ihave settled up in England. I would come back at 
once if I thought I could see youn——” 

‘There is no good your coming back,” slie said, 
gravely ; ‘‘ you would not find me.” 

** But I will!” the young man cried, defiantly; ‘‘ why 
should I not ?” 

**T don’t belong to myself,” she answered ; ‘‘and even 
if I did, why should Isee you? We are of the merest 
acquaintance.” 

“But do tell me something about yourself,” he said, 
desperately. ‘‘ Will you be coming back to England 
soon? Do you live in London? Shall I ever see you 
again ?” 

She leaned suddenly forward, and put both her hands 


in his. She smiled up in his eager, puzzled, handsome 
face. 
‘*Leave me alone!” she said, softly. ‘‘ Leave me 


alone. It is no good. You will never see me again.” 
‘But I will, I will! Do tell me your name. Be kind 
| to me! Iwill remember you always.” 

“Tt is better you should never remember me at all,” 
she answered. ‘‘ What is there to remember? I like 
your face, and you seem honest. But you are very 
young, and there are some things which are utterly 
impossible.” 

The hours seemed to have flown. They both looked 
up in surprise to find the train puffing laboriously into 
the Paris station, and Gerard realized painfully that his 
adventure was over. 

He put his fair incognita into a carriage, heard her 
give the address of the Hotel Splendide, and then begged 
most earnestly to be allowed to write to her. 

She hesitated for a moment, then said : 

“Very well. Address me as Miss Smith. 
ny name, but it will do as well as another.” 

And with that she disappeared. 

After negotiating his business satisfactorily with his 
brother, Gerard Gordon flew to the hotel and asked for 
Miss Smith. He was told she was out. He returned 
again and again, and,finally in despair he had to return 
to London. 

As soon as he arrived he wrote to her—a long letter, 
begging her to trust him, and imploring to be allowed to 
return to Paris and see her. ‘‘I will await your answer 
honestly,” he said; ‘ but if I do not hear in two days, I 
shall come.” 
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Two days passed, and no answer. Opposition fired the; ‘You are looking for the lady answering this descrip- 
young man’s eager fancy, and off he dashed in wild pur- | tion ?” they inquired. 
suit. At the hotel at Paris he heard she had left for| ‘‘Yes,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘Can you tell me where 
Vienna. He was not to be baffled, and went on obsti- | she is ?” 
nately. The more she eluded him, the more determined | There was a moment's silence, and then one of them 
he was to find his mysterious incognita. He traveled on | stood forward, gravely, and said : 
from place to place, here and there finding a clew. The | She is at this moment condemned to death for the 
girl was alone, and conspicuous by her youth and beauty, attempted assassination of the Czar.” 
and she was not hard to trace. ‘Tt is impossible! In God’s name, who is she, then ?” 
At last, one morning, he arrived at St. Petersburg. Gerard Gordon, upon hearing these words, sprang to 
The first thing he did was to send a description of the | his feet, with a ery of horror. 
lady to the police, and immediately he found himself | ‘She is an infamous spy and an assassin, and the 
visited by several officers of the Imperial Court. ‘ head of a bloodthirsty and treasonable secret society.” 
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Across the level meadows I was straying; 
The day was nearly done; 

Upon the breeze, among the blossoms playing, 
The roses shed their petals, one by one. 

Isaw, beside the wall, a little maiden 
Stand smiling in the sun. 


The bees flew home across the purple clover, 
By dewy winds caressed ; 

Iheard the children’s voices, ringing over 
The flelds of blossom by the burning West. 

With folded hands, beside the wall she lingered, 
Nor played among the rest. 


**Now wherefore stand you here, my little maiden ?” 

I asked, in friendly wise. 
“The other children with their flowers are laden, 

Go you not with them?” From her grave, sweet eyes, 
One glance she turned of wonder, and beyond me 

Gazed at the glowing skies. 


So fair, so bright, with more than childish seeing, 

The countenance she wore, 
That something of her innocent young being 

I would have learned, and questioned her once more, 
Then lifted she a little, hushing finger, 

And, smiling as before— 


Hark! hear you not the sleepy thrushes singing ?” 
Below her breath she said. 

“And hear you not the big brown bees a-winging 
Their noisy way across the flelds to bed ? 

And hear you not the rustling elm-trees whisper 
Their secrets overhead ?” 


* * * 


“Surely ?” said I. “ But now the rest are playing 
On yonder pleasant lea. 

Are you no lonely here, my child, delaying ?” 
She shook her pretty head. ‘ Oh, do you see 

How bright the little clouds are in the sunset! 
How still and bright ?”’ said she, 


“Tsee the sun behind the mountains setting; 
The twilight has begun. 

Is there,” said I, ‘‘ no task you are forgetting, 
That should be finished ere the day is done, 

While with these pretty, idle fingers folded, 
You linger, little one ?” 


* To-morrow ”—still her happy eyes went dreaming 
Across the fleld of light, 

Bathed softly in the mellow sunset’s gleaming— 
** To-morrow, ere the dark hgs taken flight, 

Then will I work. It is enough,” she murmured, 
“Only to live to-night |” 


Then much I wondered at the child’s persistence, 
And said, half jesting, ‘So, 

You fain would lead a butterfly’s existence, 
For ever basking in ae Summer’s glow!” 

Again she shook her pretty head in wonder— 
‘Nay, sir, they do not know— 


“The foolish things about the meadow flying— 
They cannot know—not they— 
How beautiful it is!” And thus replying, 
Naught more the little maid would have to say, 
But smiling straight into the yellow sunset, 
Left me to go my way. 


* * * 


Homeward I walk across the lonely meadows— 


The evening has begun. 


But often when the way is dark with shadows, 
A light-breaks softly through the gathering dun; 
Isee, beside a wall, a little maiden 


Stand smiling in the sun! 
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HOW BROWN AWOKE AT THE RIGHT 
MOMENT. 


Tuey had all been a week in the jungle without catch- 
ing a glimpse of a “‘ fur-jacket,” and, but for the novelty 
and the high festival for which the occasion formed an 
excuse, they were beginning to get rather disgusted with 
their expedition. They thought sadly of what Smith and 
his party would be saying when they, the Smith party, 
returned triumphant to their bungalows with, perhaps, 
three or four tiger-skins, not to speak of other game, 
while here they had only accounted for a sambur deer 
and a few wretched antelopes. 

While matters were at this stage, Brown, who loved ad- 
venture better than sleep, amd seemed impervious to 
tropical suns, shouldered his gun one afternoon while all 
the rest of the camp were still steeped in after-break fast 
oblivion, and hied out through the jungle fora shot at 
whatever chance might throw in his way. He hoped, at 
least, to come across a jungle-fowl or two, or perhaps a 
pea-fowl, to replenish their somewhat empty game-bag ; 
and if bigger game did offer—why, he trusted to his luck 
and his good breech-loader to make the best of the 
situation. 

The spreading foliage overhead, with its flickering 
shade, sheltered him from the direct blaze of the sun, 
which it largely absorbed ; and through the cool shadow 
below he wound over a thick carpet of dead leaves, be- 
tween clumps of interlacing creepers and trailers, long, 
thorny canes with terrible hook-shaped prickles and 
dense masses of leafage ; and between the huge trunks 
of sil, ceesoo, toon, and other trees, which here, for hun- 
dreds of miles east and west, initialed the slopes of the 
mighty Himalayas. Not a breath of air stirred, enough 
even to agitate the smoke of his cheroot as it curled 
straight upward ; nor did a sound break the intense still- 
ness of the forest depths. Here it seemed as if the foot 
of man had never intruded to disturb Nature’s primeval 
garb, or ever essayed the task of cutting down and trans- 
ferring to the distant haunts of men these huge truuks. 
All seemed in its wild and natural luxuriance as from 
time immemorial. Every now and again rare creepers, all 
ablaze with flowers that had wound themselves in thick 
leafy masses round the trunks of trees arrested Brown’s 


attention, or parasite orchids of brilliant hues that em- | 


bedded their roots in them. Brown was a keen admirer 
of Nature, and alone as he was, communing with her, he 
felt the quiet, deep spirit of forest life stealing over him 
—that strange, indescribable feeling which Cooper and 
Mayne Reid have so well described as wedding the great 
prairie hunters of the West to their woodland life. Now 
and again a rustle among the branches caused Brown to 
look up, and a brilliant jungle-fowl in all his glorious 
plumage flashed across the sunlight, but too quick for 
him to take aim. Still, by gauging their flight through 
the supervening foliage he managed by-and-by to drop 
one or two. Nothing of a larger kind offered, however, 
and he was bethinking himself of returning to camp, 
from which he must now have strolled a considerable 
distance, when a slight rustle among the undergrowth 
suddenly arrested his attention. It was nothing but an 
antelope that trotted out and cantered slowly away as if 
quite unused as yet to that novel creature, man, that had 
invaded its solitude. A ruthless bullet, however, soon 


undeceived and rolled it over, but for a moment only, for 
up it started again and limped away at a feeble, labored 
pace. Brown gave chase, thinking it would drop, but 
still it kept its distance, till, managing to reload as he 
ran, a charge of No. 2 brought it down 


HOW BROWN AWOKE AT THE RIGHT MOMENT. 


He had now got his antelope, but what was his con- 
sternation on looking round to find that not only was 
the sun by this time very low down, but that he had lost 
his bearings! Another half-hour or so in the tropics 
would bring total darkness, and here he was in the midst 
of the jungle, he knew not whither or how far from camp. 
He only hoped he was not too far for the reports of his 
friends’ barrels to reach him and direct him toward 
them, or vice versd. Without such a guide, the more he 
attempted to reach camp, the more he might be wander- 
ing away from it. Acting on this idea, he fired off shot 
after shot, listening intently in the intervals for the 
wished-for response, but not a sound replied to his 
signals. Things were begiuning to look serious. The 
dusk was already deepening into darkness, the musquitoes 
beginning to buzz, and fireflies to glance through the 
foliage. There was no chance now of his friends coming 
out in search of him, on a wild-goose chase at the best, 
and that, too, in the lawful prowling hour of the four- 
footed denizens of the forest. Though not one of them 
might be visible by day, yet Brown knew well that there 
might be plenty of them in every direction at night, and 
therefore for him to attempt a solitary journey to camp 
would be still more dangerous. So there seemed nothing 
left but to bivouac where he was for the night and make 
the most of the situation. Accordingly he set about his 
preparations without delay. 

First, he looked about for a tree that would afford a 
safe and comfortable perch. This he soon found in one 
where several large arms branched off from the main 
trunk at an elevation of about fifteen feet from the 
ground, and which promised a comfortable roost at the 
fork or point of juncture. Before ascending, however, 
he was resolved not to leave his bird and antelope behind 
as a tasty morsel to any stray tiger or leopard that came 
prowling about, so he tied one cord to the birds and 
another to the antelope, and the other end of each to his 
button-hole, and thus accoutred, began to ascend the 
tree. This he managed slowly and with some difficulty, 
owing to the darkness and smoothness of the trunk, and 
to his attention being every now and then distracted by 
imaginary rustling below ; but with the help of his hunt- 
ing-knife and sundry excrescences on the bark, at length 
he stood upon the branches with a triumphant feeling of 
being, in a manner, secure and housed for the night. 
He only hoped some gliding boa might not come upon 
him unawares and entwine him in its gentle embrace ! 
But beyond that it would puzzle, thought he, even the 
feline powers of the leopard to reach him in his aerial 
bedchamber. He now pulled up his birds, and hitching 
the other cord over a branch of the tree, he soon had his 
antelope also landed beside him. Nothing remained now 
but to load and put within easy reach his double- 
barreled friend, and to attach himself to the tree as a 
necessary precaution against sleep. Having done all this, 
he lit his cheroct. Soon the red glow and the soothing 
fumes helped to dissipate the last trace of vexation at his 
position, and to throw him into dreamy philosophizings 
which seemed the precursor of sleep. 

The forest sounds which night had awakened far and 
near now fell upon his ear, as if the authors were abun- 
dant all around, despite their quietude by day. He re- 
cognized the deep-throated roar of the king of the forest» 
the shallower half-snarl, half-howl of the leopard, and the 
bark of the wolf. An interlude occasionally broke in 
upon these in the trumpeting of an elephant or the grunt 
of a rhinoceros—these huge and harmless animals grad- 
ually becoming extinet through the wanton assaults of 
men. At times some of the rvarings came very near 
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indeed, and more than once Brown thought he could de- 
tect a cat-like movement over the leafy carpet below, but 
this gave him little concern. Gradually the sounds grew 
fainter and fainter, and further off, till they ceased alto- 
gether. Brown was asleep. 

How long he had slept he knew not, when a strange, 
undefinable impression of something wrong caused him 
suddenly to open his eyes and stare straight before him. 
There, shining through the foliage and seemingly close 
to him, appeared two stars of intense brilliancy and rich- 
ness, the only gleams amid the pitchy darkness. He 
could not remove his eyes from them, but kept staring as 
if magnetized. Presently he thought there was a slight 
swaying or slow movement of the stars, and scarcely feel- 
ing as if he were yet awake, and with the impression of 
being under some strange fascination, he tried to rouse 
himself, never moving, however, nor yet once lifting his 
eyes off those glittering lights. Gradually, as reflection 
grew clearer, the truth dawned upon him with almost 
overwhelming force! There was no doubt he was under 
the blaze of a hungry tiger’s eyes, the owner of which 
was apparently gauging his bearings before proceeding 
to business. The discovery almost petrified him for a 
moment ; but only for a moment, and then all his cool- 
ness returned with redoubled force. Everything de- 
pended on his self-possession. His only chance of life, 
he felt, lay in making himself master of the situation, and 
this he was resolved to be. Without moving a muscle, 
without flinching or faltering, steadily he returned the 
fierce glare that was fixed upon him. In this stare was 
concentrated the power of the human mind over the 
brute. He felt this power and kney its efficacy from the 
experience of many previous occasions. Seconds and 
minutes passed, and still the two continued thus motion- 
less, staring at each other. As each minute passed, 
Brown felt more and more that this monster that could 
have torn him to pieces with ease was yet powerless to 
touch him so long as he kept ‘him under the check of his 
eye. The least wavering on his part he knew would at 
once be detected by his terrible vis-a-vis, and signal his 
fate. The idea of seizing his gun had never entered his 
mind. Before he could half reach for it the animal would 
have been upon him. By-and-by, as Brown’s eyes got 
accustomed to the darkness, he could discern, crouched 
on the very branch on which he lay, the outline of the 
tiger dimly visible only some three yards off. The time 
that now passed was intensified into a length that seemed 
interminable to Brown ; but still there was no movement 
of the enemy. At length the glaring eyeballs, he thought, 
drew nearer to each other, then one-+gradually was lost 
to sight, and soon after the other. Then a stealthy, 
cat-like movement and heaving of the strong branch 
as of some animal retreating along it, till presently a 
soft plunge and rebound of the branch indicated its 
having quitted its position. It was not the sound ofa 
leap to the ground, however, but rather of springing 
from one branch to another, and Brown did not yet feel 
quite secure, though at the same time thoroughly mysti- 
fied to account for the movements of his enemy. Not 
less puzzled was he to understand how the animal could 
possibly have reached him in a place that seemed inac- 
cessible to'a tiger, and where he had thought himself 
perfectly secure. 

Presently he heard a dull thud, announcing that the 
brute had reached the ground, and Brown at length drew 
a long breath of relief. He felt that his foe was fairly 
gone, routed from the field ; and this without a single 
active effort on his part! The tension of those last few 
minutes left a strain from which it took Brown some time 


to recover ; then his first action, needless to say, was to 
get in hand his ‘trusty friend,” to be better prepared 
against any fresh emergency. 

Insecure though his quarters were now proved to be, 
he had uo alternative but to continue there for the rest 
of the night. To descend and attempt to search for 
others would be the more hazardous of the two, with 
such neighbors, and besides an almost impossible task in 
darkness, Hé resolved, therefore, to keep awake for the 
rest of the night and a cat’s lookout for contingencies. 
The blood-track of the antelope had, no doubt, he 
thought, led to his being discovered, though possibly it 
was more in quest of the antelope than of himself that 
the tiger had scaled the tree. How he had done so still 
remained a puzzle. Brown did not close an eye again 
that night, which seemed interminable, and took him 
half a dozen more Havanas without getting him through 
it, but happily he had no more deadly visitants than the 
musquitoes. At length a pale purple glow through the 
foliage indicated approaching day, and soon thereafter 
Brown descended from his perch, with stiffened limbs 
but with a keen appetite for ‘‘chota hazri” (early break- 
fast) despite his night’s experiences. He now found out 
what had so puzzled him about the tiger’s ascent— 
namely, that the branch on which he was resting almost 
touched midway another huge semi-broken branch of a 
neighboring tree that was bent down to the ground, and 
thus afforded easy access to the animal. 

Shouldering now his antelope and birds, Brown lost 
no time in making tracks for camp as best he could 
guess. He kept firing off shot at intervals to apprise his 
friends of his whereabouts, and at length a faint answer- 
ing report reached his ears, sufficient to guide him on in 
the right direction and relieve his mind of all anxiety. 
Soon thereafter he was hailed by his friends amid a per- 
fect shower of ejaculations ; all the answer they got was 
a wail of hunger and a ery for ‘‘ chota hazri,” after which 
Brown promised to relate his adventures faithfully and 
truly. Over a cup of steaming ‘‘ mocha,” hot toast, cold 
fowl, and eggs, Brown recounted his experiences of the 
night and the hair-breadth chance on which his life had 
hung of waking at-the right moment. How he had done so 
he could only regard as providential. Two days later 
the skin of his tiger visitant adorned the front of the 
camp, spread out in the sun todry. The antelope that 
had attracted the brute to Brown’s roost served as a 
bait to lure him a second time to the tree, where he 
now fell a victim to the rifles of Brown and his friends 
who were ensconced above; and where Brown had the 
pleasure of passing a second night in his old quarters, 
though now in the cheerful company of his friends, and 
after they had secured themselves against any further 
dangerous access by the branch. 


LEGAL ANECDOTES, 


Tue writer remembers hearing of a gentleman who, 
not wishing to pay the legal and recognized fee for a con- 
sultation with his lawyer, devised an expedient whereby 
he expected to gain the information he required without 
the usual cost. He according invited the man “learned 
in the law” to dine at his house on a particular evening, 
as a friend and an old acquaintance. The lawyer gladly 
accepted the invitation, and attended at the house of his 
friend and client prompt to the minute. The conversa- 
tion for some time was very general and agreeable, and 
by-and-by the shrewd client, by hinting and suggesting, 
at last drew the lawyer out into a learned and explicil 
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dissertation upon the subject the host wished to be in- ) had not brought any himself, and what was he to do? 


formed upon. The client was pleased, satisfied and smil- 
ing, chuckled in his sleeve, thinking how nicely he had 


wormed out the advice desired and pumped his lawyer, 
free of cost! 

The feast over, the 
lawyer departed, 
equally pleased, and 
both being satisfied, 
all went as merry as 
a matrriage-bell. But 
a few days afterward, 
the client received a 
letter from his law- 
yer informing him 
that the charge for 
professional consult- 
ation and advice was 
thirteen shillings and 
fourpence, and would 
he ‘*‘ kindly attend to 
the payment of same 
at his earliest con- 
venience, and 
oblige.” The client 
was wild—caught in 
his own trap. But 
being determined to 
outwit the lawyer 
and gain his own 
ends, he forwarded 
to the latter a bill for 
**dinner, wines and 
accessories sup- 
plied” on the 16th 
inst., amounting to 
thirteen shillings and 
fourpence, saying 
that if he would 
settle the inclosed 
bill, he should only 
be too pleased and 
happy to settle tho 
lawyer's little bill. 
The lawyer retorted 
by threatening to 
commence an action 
against mine host for 
selling wines without 
a license, unless his, 
the lawyer’s bill was 
immediately paid. 
Do I need to say that 


When I was a boy, 
I heard of a lawyer 
who was called up in 
the middle of a cold 
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Any lead-pencil ? he inquired. No ; they had none. The 
farmer was sinking fast, though quite conscious. At last, 
| the legal gentleman saw chalked up on the back of the 
bedroom-door column 
upon column of fig- 
ures in chalk. These 
were milk ‘ scores " 
or ‘‘shots.” He im- 
mediately asked for a 
piece of chalk, and 
kneeling on the floor, 
he wrote out concise- 
ly upon the smooth 
hearthstone the last 
will and testament 
of the dying man! 
The farmer subse- 
quently died. The 
hearthstone will was 
sent to the principal 
registry in London 
with special affida- 
vits, and was duly 
proved, the will be- 
ing deposited in the 
archives of the regis- 
try. I may mention 
that the law does not 
state upon what sub- 
stance or with what 
instrument a will 
must be written. 

It is stated that a 
lawyer was some 
time ago cross - ex- 
amining a witness in 
a local court, when 
he asked: ‘Now, 
then, . Patrick, listen 
to me. Did the de- 
fendant in this case 
strike the plaintiff 
with malice ?” ‘No, 
sir, sure,” replied 
Pat, gravely; ‘he 
struck him wid the 
poker, bedad.”’ Again 
he inquired of the 
same witness: ‘‘ Did 
the plaintiff stand on 
the defensive during 
the affray ?” ‘ Divil a 
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Hosson’s Cuorce. — 


Winter’s night to . Tobias Hobson was 
draw out the will of | J the first man in Eng- 


an old farmer who 
lived some three 
miles away, and was dying. The messenger had brought 
a cart to convey the lawyer to the farm ; and the latter in 
due time arrived at his destination. When he entered 
the house, he was immediately ushered into the sick- 
room, and he then requested to be supplied with pen, 
ink and paper. There was none in tho house! The lawyer 


THE LITTLE MAID.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 397. 


land that let out 
hackney _ horses. 
When a man came for a horee he was led to the stables, 
where there was a great choice, but was obliged to take 
the horse which stood next to the stable-door ; so that 
every customer was served according to his chance ; from 
whence it became a proverb, when what ought to be your 
selection was forced upon you, to say Hobson’s choice. 
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THE EMBALMED HEAD.—‘‘ AT THE WINDOW SAT A MAN. IT WAS THE ATTITUDE OF A MAN IN DEEP THOUGHT ; BUT HE 
HAD NO HEAD. THE CHILD WAS DREADFULLY FRIGHTENED, AND SCUTTLED QUICKLY AWAY.”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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A FACE IN THE STREETS. she expected company or intended to go out somewhere, 
although she never ventured beyond the garden. She 
was a haughty, ill-tempered person, very impetuous and 

Ant ures bet lock on, cally, impatient. Monsieur Remollot was very fond of her, 
Well-darned gloves, and an oft-worn dress; but she was afraid of him. There was a cold cruelty in 
Tremulous lips that show her distress, his manner that would have frightened almost any one. 

And a jacket that fits her badly. When in one of his sulky fits, sinister, peevish, ironical, 
his icy sarcasms curling from his sneering lips, he ap- 
peared formidable. Ordinarily, he was agreeable enough. 


THROUGH the dreary streets and the gaslight glare, 
Vith a round young face and a wealth of hair, 


Far, far away, in the blossoming lanes, 
Where the cottages slope with diamond panes, 


And the sweet Spring flowers are blowing, Mr. Hand’s most valuable quality, as Monsieur Remol- 
There was she born, ’mid the freshening sigh lot sometimes said, was his lack of curiosity, and yet he 
Of the river breeze as it faltered by, succeeded in learning a great deal. Monsieur Remollot 
And the rush of the mill-wheel flowing. had been a judge in France, and had left that country 
Here she is toiling for daily bread, rather suddenly. He was an admirable lawyer, and the 
Drenching her task with the tears she’s shed, book he dictated to his assistant was a work upon juris- 
As she thinks of the pink apple-flowers prudence. 


That, blown by the wind down the dancing stream, 
Swim daintily on in a sunlit dream, 
Or drench’d with September showers. 


The former history of the handsome and insolent 
Celeste did not appear till later. 
The little establishment proved shortly to be a curious 
Ah! it is hard in this work-a-day world, one. At first, Remollot and the lady seemed under some 
Vhen the banner of Vice is high unfurl'd, restraint in the presence of the newcomer. They all 
And Virtue is down in the mire. dined together, and the conversation was conducted in 
Better be dead, where the green grasses wave, a's = 
With a whiaper'd sigh o'er a restful grave, French. There was the most absolute propriety. 
Than forget it all and—be higher. Later, this awkwardness wore off. The judge and the 
housekeeper grew more lively at dinner, and both drank 
a surprising quantity of wine. The secretary was pressed 


= > to share in this conviviality, and now sometimes left the 
THE EMBALMED HEAD. table a little bewildered. He had not a very strong head, 
sy WALTER EpGar McCann, and was unaccustomed to indulgence. Frequently he 


Tur house was an isolated one, situated quite outside | was obliged to take refuge in the garden for a walk and 
the village, and surrounded by a brick wall. It had a | fresh air. He saw the others, who could consume pro- 
gloomy and old-fashioned look. Ivy ran all over its digious potations of the champagne without ill effects, 
walls, and there were quaint gables and many chimneys, | laughing as he disappeared, unsteady in his gait. 
and although its garden was full of rare fruit-trees and | Sometimes, also, Monsieur Remollot drank brandy in 
many pretty flowers, as could be seen through the gate | the morning, and insisted upon his unhappy secretary 
from the roadside, it was seldom, until the secretary joining him in the libation. The sober and steady 
came, that any one walked there. | amanuensis began to find himself a good deal confused 

The secretary, Silas Hand, was a thin, dry man, dressed about many things that went on about him. His dreams 
e! ways in black, a little seedy, and the very character for | at night were full of grotesque and terrifying images, the 
2 mysterious and secluded person like his employer. Mr. | creations of a brain unaccustomed to so much alcohol. 
Iiand talked but seldom. His thoughis, outside the em- | There were the other inevitable consequences—on rising, 
ployment for which he was engaged, were absorbed in a | headache and languor. His health grew seriously dis- 
book he was writing on the subject of insects. It was an | ordered, and he began to cast about for some decent ex- 
interminable volume he had begun twenty years before, | cuse to escape. But the truth is, he had grown afraid of 
and he had laid out future work that would occupy twice | the judge, who in his silent rages was dark and terrible. 
an ordinary lifetime. Silas Hand, however, intended to| Mr. Hand, utterly miserable, although he was so well 
live on indefinitely. paid and had very little to do, often walked down to the 

The secretary was the first person who penetrited the | gate and stood there, with a fevered brow and aching 
household at the Red Cottage, as the place was called. | head, looking out and longing to be off. There was 
He had come in answer to an advertisement. He was in- | something disreputable, and to a certain degree uncanny, 
telligent, discreet and reserved, which were the qualities | about the Red Cottage and its inmates. The secretary 
Monsieur Remollot most desired. knew by this time, although he could not tell exactly 

M. Remollot himself was tall, burly and still hand- | how, that Monsieur Remollot and his handsome house- 
some, although he was now getting on to sixty. His hair | keeper both had a past which was not altogether a 
was rapidly growing gray, and he had a dark, smooth | creditable one. They had their own reasons for keep- 
face and a pair of large, sunken eyes. There was some- | ing secluded. 
thing cruel and sensual about his large mouth, with its There was no break in this quiet life until one day 
thin, sarcastic lips, and his broad forehead was deeply | Madame Lemonnier’s little girl arrived from France. It 
lined and always contracted with what appeared to be | was a very pretty child, with large, steady brown eyes. 
‘an ever-present anxiety. The housekeeper greeted her rapturously. Sometimes 

The only domestic was a short, crooked old woman, | she sat watching her at play, absorbed in her own 
very deaf and very ill-tempered. She wore a high French | thoughts, dark and perhaps not altogether happy. Once 
cap and big, clattering shoes, and was very seldom seen | the child suddenly came over to her mother’s knee and 
above-stairs, except when she was on her way to or from | asked where was her papa. 

her bed. Madame Lemonnier bade her be quiet, and then kissed 
The most interesting figure at the Red Cottage was the | her abruptly, and presently got up and left the roam, 

housekeeper, Madame Celeste Lemonnier, a very hand- | agitated. 

gome woman, slim and elegant, dressed for ever in rust- Some strange things were noted by the melancholy 

ling silks, and her beautiful hair always arranged as if! secretary. No one entered Monsieur Remollot’s bedroom 
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but himself, aud he never left it without carefully lock- | sanity, but the effects of continuous indulgence in alco- 


ing the door. For hours he was accustoraed to sit within 
quite alone. Every night before he retired he was in the 
habit of making a circuit of the garden to see that the 
gates and windows were all securely fastened. 

Mr. Hand was finding existence so insupportable that 
he began to plan a method of summary flight, when, un- 
expectedly, a terrifying incident occurred. He was pass- 
ing along the corridor by the judge’s bedroom, when he 
heard voices within. The secretary could’ not make out 
the words, but there was evidently a high quarrel going 
on. Some one was reproaching and threatening him, and 
he answered with defiant and cynical gibes. Mr. Hand 
listened in surprise. His head was greatly confused 
from an unwilling indulgence with his employer the 
night before ; but, although he could not make out the 
language of what was in progress, there was unmistak- 
ably a bitter altercation under way. 

Before Mr. Hand could escape, the door opened and 
Monsieur Remollot appeared. His face was flushed and 
his bearing unsteady. ‘The amanuensis would have liked 
to sink through the floor from fright and shame, for he 
was exceedingly timid and nervous, at thus being caught 
eavesdropping, but to his further amazement, the judge 
smiled jovially and invited him in. 

‘*You never saw the interior of my private apartment, 
Mr. Hand,” said the tall and burly Frenchman, speaking 
a little thickly. 

So Mr. Hand entered and looked round. There was 
nothing particularly noteworthy in the furniture—a bed, 
a few chairs, a desk, a bookcase and some indifferent pic- 
tures—but near the window there was a little stand on 
which was placed a circular box of polished brass, and it 
was closed and secured with a padlock. 

Two revolvers lay on a chair by Monsieur Remollot’s 
bed. 

Monsieur Remollot walked over to the box, unlocked 
it and removed the lid. His secretary, who had followed 
him, looked in and saw on a sort of plate a shocking 
object—a human head which had been cut off sharply 
at the neck. 

The crown was a little bald. The skin was dark and 
livid, but the features were preserved perfectly, The 
eyes were partly open, which gave them a curious down- 
cast, stealthy, listening expression. The face was lean, 
demure and sinister—the expression that of a quiet, 
hypocritical rogue plotting mischief. 

“This head,” said the judge, ‘‘is, as you see, em- 
balmed. It is that of a fellow who was tried before me 
and found guilty of murder and guillotined. It was an 
extraordinary case. After the head rolled off into the 
basket and the executioner was done with it, I succeeded 
in getting possession of it and had it preserved in the 
manner you perceive.” 

‘* But,” said the trembling secretary, faint and sick, 
“why do you keep it locked up in this great, strong 
box ?” 

‘* Well,” replied Monsieur Remollot, quietly ; ‘it is 
always endeavoring to escape, Besides, I would not be 
surprised if the body were to come in search of it. The 
fellow is constantly threatening me. You may have 
heard him sometimes. He was very violent this morn- 
ing.” 

Mr. Hand looked at his employer with a fresh and 
more dreadful curiosity. Monsieur Remollot was watch- 
ing the dead face with a listless interest, as the beast- 
tamer in a menagerie observes some dangerous animal he 
has secured and made safe, without having conquered. 
The Frenchman certainly had nothing about him of in- 


hol are, as Mr. Hand imagined he was beginning to know 
from his own experience, very curious. 

When they had stood thus for some time, Monsieur 
Remollot locked up the head again in its brass cage, and 
said that he would now go down to the study and dictate 
a little upon his book. 

The effect of this incident upon timid Mr. Hand, whose 
nerves were already in such a sad state, was terrible. He 
could scarcely sleep at night, and even in the day the 
atmosphere of the house seemed suffocating. He grew 
into the habit of spending all his leisure in the garden, 
and of busying himself with the flowers he had planted. 

But one day he was alone in Monsieur Remollot’s 
study waiting for that gentleman, when he began looking 
over the books on the shelves, most of which were in the 
French language. Behind some large volumes he lighted 
upon a small bundle of old newspapers. 

From these Mr. Hand now learned the story of Mon. 
sieur Remollot’s life.. The journals were very severe. 
They were not more than a year old. The first began by 
stating that Monsieur Remollot, formerly of the High 
Court «f Justice at R- , Was now, it had been ascer- 
tained, residing in the United States, where he had gone 
immediately after his strange disappearance from France. 
Madame Celeste Lemonnier was known to be living 
with him in charge of his household. 

This recalled a great scandal, which was detailed ia 
the second newspaper, dated a few days afterward. The 
readers would recollect that Monsieur Lemonnier and his 
wife had kept a lodging-house or small hotel at R ‘ 
and that one morning a stranger had been found dead 
there. Monsieur Lemonnier, who was known to be jeal- 
ous of his wife, was arrested for the murder of this person. 
The opinion was that it was really a case of suicide. 
However, the trial came on, and was held before Mon. 
sieur Remollot. The accused declared that he was certain 
of being convicted, and the proceedings, it was observed, 
were of a remarkable.character. The judge was agains{ 
the prisoner in everything. He excluded evidence, and 
frightened witnesses. He was sharp and sarcastic with 
the lawyers for the defense, and, in his charge, intimi- 
dated the jury. At length there followed a verdict of 
guilty, and when the unlucky Lemonnier was asked if he 
had anything to say, he broke out with great violence and 
created a scene. He was a slight, dark man, with a lean, 
penitential face like those we seé in the pictures of the 
Puritans. In a nervous, hysterical and choking way he 
went on to say that he had been, indeed, jealous of his 
handsome wife, and with very good reason. She had 
been engaged in a guilty friendship with the judge on 
the bench, and this trial was but a conspiracy to get rid 
of himself, the husband. Every person of common sense 
could see that the dead man had committed suicide, and 
that all the evidence to the contrary brought out in the 
trial was distorted. As the lodginghouse-keeper spoke 
he grew insolent and excited, and extended his forefinger 
in the direction of the judge and denounced him; and 
finally, when the officers were ordered to seize him, and 
did so, he became so agitated that he fell in a fit and 
frothed at the mouth. 

The sentence of death was passed. When Lemonnier 
was led away, he turned, and, looking at the judge, said, 
in a firm voice, ‘‘I go, but I will come again!’ Shortly 
afterward he was guillotined. 

This created a great scandal. 
feared and hated. 
were dissolute. 


The judge was already 
There were stories that his habits 
Besides, every one had secretly liked 


Lemonnier, and had felt that he was unjustly executed, 
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Such was the story the papers revived. ‘It will be re- | 
membered,” said one of these journals, ‘that Monsieur | 
Remollot, some months after the trial, resigned his posi- | 
tion and left the city. About the same period Madame | 
Lemonnier also disappeared. We have learned a strange | 
circumstance since. Immediately after the execution of 
Lemonnier, Monsieur Remollot bribed one of the officials 


Mr. Hand read this painful story with a swimming 
brain. He understood now the sort of people, to whom 
he had engaged himself, and he sank into a chair and 
held his hand to his bewildered head and tried to think 
once more if there could be no way of releasing himself. 

The melancholy secretary—a shy man, a student, a 
man who knew little of the wickedness of the world— 


cf the prison and obtained the criminal’s head, which was ! was horrified at this revolting disclosure. At the thought 
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sent to Paris and embalmed. Monsieur Remollot is de- 
clared to have been frightened by Lemonnier’s threat in 
the court-room, that he would come back from the grave. 
But we have our doubts about this, as Monsieur Re- 
mollot is not of the material, we believe, to be frightened 
at anything. At any rate, we learn, upon indisputable 
authority, that he and the pretty widow are residing to- 
gether in America.” 


of the disreputable life into which he had been led—the 
| continual drinking, the late hours and the disorder—and 
| of the association with such iniquitous characters as this 
perjured and murderous pair who occupied the Red Cot- 
tage, Mr. Hand wept. 
Now, he began to have some dismal visions and fancies. 
He dreamed several nights that the guillotined head of 
1 the martyred Lemonnier was in his room, and hopping 
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about the floor. It was muttering to itself, turning from 
one side to another, as if looking for something, and it 
said, continually, ‘‘I will strangle him yet !” 

One day, about noon, Mr. Hand was ascending the back 
stairs, which were but dimly lighted, and he fancied he 
perceived something coming down to meet him—an ob- 
ject jumping lightly from one step to another—and, as he 
looked more closely, the secretary was almost sure it was 
the embalmed head. But, as he was about to turn and 
retreat, he perceived that he had been deceived—it was 
only a little black kitten. 

On another occasion, Mr. Hand was in the cellar 
searching for certain bottles of- wine for which, to his hu- 
miliation, he had been sent—he was so afraid now of Mon- 
sieur Remollot, who was always tipsy and ferocious, that 
he would do anything—and as the gentle and distressed 
scholar happened to look up, he saw a dark, livid face 
peering at him through the cellar-window. He recog- 
nized the long, canting, lugubrious countenance of the 
dead lodging-house keeper, that horrible guillotined 


head, once more. But, as it turned out, the whole was 
fancy again, or, at least, must have been so, for when Mr. 
Hand, drawn by a dreadful fascination, went to the 
window, he could make out nothing more dreadful than 
a bundle of old rags which the wind had blown there. 

But now his experience took a new and startling turn. 
One evening, shortly after sunset, he was smoking his 
pipe in the garden, near the gate, when, louking through 
the wicket, he saw a man, dressed in seedy black ; a lank, 
thin figure, standing on the other side of the road, di- 
rectly opposite, as if waiting, for some one. The man’s 
head was muffled up in a coat, as if it were raining, al- 
though the weather was fine, so that nothing could be 
seen of him above his shoulders. 

Early next morning this same rather sensitive stranger 
was seen there again. Mr. Hand spoke to him, asking 
him what he wanted, when he immediately moved off. 
But a couple of hours afterward the secretary made him 
out in the same spot once more. He was still muffled up 
above the neck, his arms holding his coat over him like 
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en umbrella, although there was not a cloud in the sky. 
Apparently it was some lunatic, or possibly a robber, 
awaiting a chance to slip in. 

Mr. Hand went immediately and related the circum- 
stance to his employer. Monsieur Remollot turned pale 
as death, and for a moment trembled violently. It was 
undoubtedly a prowling thief, he said, who intended mis- 
chief, and he charged the secretary to see that the gate 
was never for an instant left open. At night, Monsieur 
Remollot now began to inspect the garden and premises 
before he retired himself, carrying both revolvers in his 
hands. He appeared to be extremely frightened over the 
alarm, and Mr. Hand noticed that he drank more than 
ever before. 

The ex-judge had evidently related what had occurred 
to the housekeeper, for that handsome lady was also agi- 
tated and alert. She quite gave up her visits to the 
garden and her pet flowers for several mornings, but pre- 
sently, the stranger being seen no more, she resumed. 


But one day she was watering her roses, when, glancing | 


up, she beheld the lank, dark man with the muffled head 


standing on the wall. He had climbed up there from the | 


outside, and seemed to be preparing to descend. Madame 
Lemonnier screamed, and the instruder instantly sprang 
over on the other side and disappeared. 

Monsieur Remollot now took very determined meas- 
ures. He sent word to the police of the neighboring 
town that some miscreant was prowling about his prem- 
ises intent upon robbery, and perhaps murder, and of- 
fered to pay for special proteetion. So an officer came 


. . | 
and took up his quarters in the garden, and slept in a 


little outhouse which was fitted up as a temporary 
bivouac for his accommodation. And for about a week 
this arrangement proved thoroughly effective, and the 
persistent stranger seemed to have been permanently 
frightened off. 

The watchman must have grown careless, for one 
afternoon, while Monsieur Remollot was in the garden, 


walking with his hands behind him, he raised his eyes | 
and saw, in a thick clump of rose-Yushes, the dark man | 


secreted. The figure lowered one of its arms from the 
coat held over its head, and shook his fist at him, and 
seemed about to advance. Monsieur Remollot instantly 
called for help, and the intruder once more retreated. 
He ran in the direction of the stables. 

It proved that by some one's carelessness the gate had 
been left open, and thus the strange man, who had been 
so long awaiting his opportunity, had at last succeeded 
in getting in. Monsieur Remollot was frightfully angry. 
He scolded and swore and sent Mr. Hand immediately to 
the chief of the town police. That functionary dis- 
charged the negligent sentinel and replaced him with 
two others. A search of the garden was immediately 
undertaken, and not a nook that could be thought of 
left unexplored. No person could be found ; but the 
members of the honsehold all had an uneasy feeling that 
the persistent intruder, having at length succeeded in 


effecting an entrance, was now hidden about the premises | 


somewhere, and would remain until he had accomplished 
his mission, whatever it might be. 

Madame Lemonnier was intensely agitated. 
Monsieur Remollot had evidently communicated _ his 
secret fears. The beautiful housekeeper wandered about 
in a restless and alarmed way, holding her little girl by 


the hand, and often embracing the child, with a look of | 


emorse and fear on her handsome face. 

Monsieur Remollot was plainly more terrified than he 
had ever been. for he took the sudden resolution of shut- 
ting himself in his room. No one was allowed to enter 


except the housekeeper, who brought him his - meals. 
Although alone, Mr. Hand, passing along the corridor, 
sometimes heard him, to the secretary’s horror, convers- 
ing in loud, defiant tones, as if there was another person 
present. Mr. Hand even fancied that he could make out 
a second voice, but the truth is, that the mind of the 
bewildered scholar was in such a great state of confusion 
from so much excitement that he could scarcely be sure, 
among all that went on around him, as to what was real 
and what delusion. 

But late the next afternoon the little girl, who had 
been left alone for a few hours to take care of herself, 
came to her mother with a startling story. It was about 
sunset. The child said that she had been playing on the 
stairs, and had gone up to the attic. She had opened the 
door of the front room and peeped in. The chamber was 
full of the bright and melancholy light of expiring day, 
everything could be made out readily—the old and dusty 
furniture, the four-post bedstead, the dingy pictures. 
At the window, with his legs crossed, sat a man, with his 


To her | 


| black coat in his lap and his arms folded. It was the 
attitude of a person in deep thought; but he had no 
head. The child was dreadfully frightened, and scuttled 
away quickly. 

The little girl related this incident to her mother in 
the presence of Mr. Hand, and taking a light, for it was 
now dark, they all three went up. But the whole must 
have been the child’s fancy, for there was nothing at all 
visible except the chair, which was in its usual place by 
| the window ; but plainly no one had recently occupied 
it, for the back was covered wit! dust. 

It must have been about two o’clock that night when 
Mr. Hand was awakened by a loud screaming and run- 
ning. He slipped on his clothes and hurried into the 
passage. Madame Lemonnier and the deaf cook were at 
Monsieur Remollot’s door trying to get in. Dreadful 
groans were heard inside. The housekeeper related, hys- 
terically, and wringing her jeweled hands, that a strug- 
gle had just ceased, and that Monsieur Remollot had 
been shrieking for protection from some person who was 
trying to murder him. 

It was impossible to get the door opened, and Mr. 
Hand ran down-stairs to the garden and alarmed the 
watchman, and then to the cellar and procured the ax. 
He returned, and Monsieur Remollot’s door was _ shat- 
| tered, and all entered his room. 

The Frenchman was lying on the floor, dead. The fur- 
niture was overturned and everything in confusion, A 
| window was raised as if some one had just escaped from 
it. The brass cage, which had contained the embalmed 
head, had tumbled to the floor, and was lying open and 
empty. 

The face of Monsieur Remollot was staring and purple, 
and he looked as if he had been strangled, but the sur- 
geon, who arrived shortly, after an examination, said that 
he had died of apoplexy. He had thrown the window up 
to obtain air. 

The shock of all this was so terrible that Mr. Hand was 
taken ill. He had a long and dangerous attack of brain 
| fever. When he returned to his senses, Monsieur Remol- 
lot had been buried, and Madame Lemonnier and her 
little girl had disappeared. 

When he was quite well, Mr. Hand related the whole 
story of his experience at the Red Cottage to his doctor, 
who listened, amused. 
| The affair, as you tell it,” said the physician, “has a 
supernatural aspect, undoubtedly, and to you it looks as 
if the murdered Lemonnier had come back from the 
grave after his head and had strangled his wronger. But 
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you must remember, Mr. Hand, that your nervous sys- 


tem, from the unaccustomed alcohol and the late hours | 
and the forbidding surroundings of your situation, had | 
As for Monsieur Remol- | 
lot, he was suffering from delirium tremens, and on the | 


grown very much disordered. 


night of his death he evidently went out somewhere and 
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| buried the embalmed head. On his return he had a fit 
The circumstances look strange, certainly, 
if we seek to find something strange in them; but if we 
study them from the standpoint of common sense, they 
are explainable and prosaic enough.” 


| Nevertheless, Mr. Hand still holds to his own theory. 


| and so died. 


THE “WESTERN SHORE” OF MARYLAND. 


By F. B. Mayer. 


From the Patapsco to the Potomac extends a region 
comparatively unknown to the traveler or to our citizens, 
and yet replete with beauty, fertility and historic inter- 
est. A glance at the map would imply that both shores 
of the Chesapeake presented a similar topography ; but 
beyond the fact -f the innumerable indentations which 
this great bay makes in the land of either shore, such is 
not the case. While the greater portion of the peninsula 
included between the Atlantic and the Chesapeake rises 
but a few feet above the level of the ocean, the western 


shore of the bay is marked by an ascent more or less | 


abrupt, and the waves are repelled by bluffs which often 
attain an elevation of 150 feet above tide. The narrow- 
est part of the bay, which is between Annapolis and the 
‘Isle of Kent,” is seven miles across, and this noble 
sheet of water expands to over twenty iniles within the 
boundaries of Maryland. It is easy to imagine the ex- 
tent of view commanded by the many elevations which 
overlook the Chesapeake from the west, which, combined 
with a bold and undulating foreground dressed with a 
vigorous foliage, gives a landscape of exceptional charm. 

We have mentioned Kent Island, or, as in early re- 
cords, called the ‘‘Isle of Kent.” It limits the view we 
present from Hunter’s Point, a bluff overlooking An- 
napolis, and at the junction of the Severn River with 
Annapolis Roads. Before Leonard Calvert landed with 
the colonists of 1634 at St. Maries, on the Potomac, a 
trading-house had been built there by Claiborne, and it 
therefore may claim precedence as the first settlement by 
Englishmen in Maryland. Our view commands another 
historic spot. What is now called Horn Point, an annex 
of Annapolis, was in 1655 the scene of a bitter battle be- 
tween the Cavaliers of St. Maries and the Puritans of 
Providence, as they called their town. It appears that 
the troubles of England were transplanted to her colo- 
nies, and the ery of ‘‘Down! for ever down with the 
mitre and the crown!” was echoed from the Western 
Shore, and hate and prejudice overthrew for the time the 
generous government of the Calverts. : 

Driven from Virginia, where they had made themselves 
obnoxious to the Government, these Puritans had ac- 
cepted the hospitality of Maryland, and while they 
claimed the rights of her citizens, refused to perform the 
duties they involved, and set about to overthrow the 
authority which had given them shelter, lands and pro- 
tection. To the cry of ‘‘Hey for St. Maries !” from the 
Cavaliers, the Roundheads opposed, ‘‘In the name of 
God, fall on !” and with the assistance of an armed ‘ ship 
of great burden,” the Golden Lyon, the men at St. Maries 
were defeated and mad “In the name of 
God,” and disregarding (the rights of war or the ‘ quality 
of mercy,” they proceeded in cold blood to shoot their 
prisoners, and had already murdered several when the 


prisoners. 


supplication of their wives and the refusal of some of 


their soldiers to act so cowardly a part saved the remnant. 
For a time the “‘ Land of the Sanctuary” was a prey to 
fanatical anarchy, until the restoration of the Stuarts re- 


stored the authority of the Lord Proprietary. There are 
letters of this time, written to friends at ‘‘ home” in Old 
England, of touching interest, as coming from women of 
the colony, and introducing us to the trials of many 
gentlefolk in the face of offensive vulgarity and injustice. 
Incidentally, the Puritans are said ‘‘ not to be contented 
with freedome for themselves of conscience, person and 
estate (all of which are establisht to them by law there, 
| and enjoyed by them in as ample manner as ever any 
| people did in any place in the world), unless they may have 
the liberty to debarr others from the like freedome, and that 
| they may domineere and doe what they please.” 

The domes and spires of Annapolis, rising above the 
trees which almost conceal the city, might be thought 
sufficiently numerous to point heavenward a much larger 
population, and to realize the dream of its founders as 
the commercial as well as political capital of the State. 
About forty years after the battle of Horn Point, the 
Government came here from St. Maries on the Potomac, 
an equally beautiful site, but with the growth of the 
colony found to be too remote from the increasing popu- 
lation which followed the great bay toward its head. 

The great fire in London, which came after the plague 
of 1665, offered to the genius of Wren an opportunity to 
rebuild that city on a plan which was to unite beauty, 
grandeur and convenience ; but the brains of the London 
tradesmen were too narrow to grasp his idea, or to foresee 
the great advantages, and so, with penny-wise but pound- 
foolish policy, they rebuilt the narrow lanes and alleys of 
the ‘‘city,” and rejected the work of the great artist’s 
generous heart. It seems not improbable, however, that 
the gentlemen of His Majesty’s Government and the re- 
| presentatives of my Lord Baltimore had seen in London 
Sir Christopher’s design, and, ingan humble way, tried to 
imitate it when they laid off the ‘‘City of Anne”’ as the 
seat of Government of this Province of Maryland. It 
was intended that, radiating from the ‘‘Stadt House” or 
State House, as a central sun of wisdom, it may be, the 
streets extended to the water, for the city is nearly an 
island. Other circles and squares were formed, and in 
their irregular intersection gave a picturesque variety 
which relieved the eye of the endless and tiresome 
monotony of our American checker-board system. To 
recall ‘‘home”’ or old England, seems never to have been 
lost sight of by the colonists, and thus there were 
‘* Bloomsbury Square,” “Conduit,” ‘* Fleet ” and ‘* Corn- 
; hill” Streets, and we still have the ‘‘ Duke of Glou- 

cester,” ‘‘ Hanover,” ‘ King George” and ‘ Prince 
| George” to recall lovalty ; while a trace of the Puritan 

remains in *‘ Tabernacle” Street. The radiating plan, 
with the water-view as a terminus of each street, was well 
| conceived, and the general idea showed’ that a mind of 
| intelligence and taste had suggested it. 


eo A 


The design of 
the State House, attributed to Wren or to one of his 
able pupils, seems to tally with our guess. 

After two hundred years the plans of Wren are being 
in a measure adopted in London. The first Napoleon, 
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and lately Baron Hausseman, have built a new Paris on | many’s or Mayday were right royally celebrated. Not 
the radiating plan, and L’Enfant and Ellicott developed | one, but many May-poles lined the streets, and gardens 


the idea now being magnificently realized in our national | were stripped to deck them. 


capital; but it was the little city on the Chesapeake 
which, in point of time, led the van. 

Pictures of the past are not l‘nked with many of our 
cities, but Annapolis, like Boston, Newport and St. 
Augustine, suggests that another life than that of to-day 
once existed among us. In the halcyon days of the colo- 


nies, when tobacco returned a handsome profit, fashion, | germ of the illustrating era we now enjoy. 


wit and learn- 
ing found a Hi r™ 
centre here. i 
The wealthy " 
planters built [i 
substantial 
and embel- 
lished man- 
sions framed 
in verdure, 
and with 
grounds _ ter- 
raced to the 
water, where 
their barges 
and boats, 
manned by 
liveried ser- 
vyants, were 
ready for 
ceremonial 
visits or ex- 
citing sport; 
for the bay 
teemed with 
fish and fowl, 
and the Eng- 
lish love of 
sport was an 
innate inherit- 
ance. The 
presence of 
official autho- 
rity, the sharp 
definition of 
rank, and the 
existence of 
negro slavery, 
gave an aris- 
tocratic tone 
to society, 
and class dis- 
tinction was 
as tyrannical 
and exact as 
in England, 
but the enjoyments of existence united all in a com- 
mon aim— 


hh 


“Calvert and Charity, Courage and Courtesy, 
Mirth-loving Maryland ! Land of the Sanctuary!” 


In those days pleasure was not taken as a prescription, 
and the enjoyment of a social glass needed no apology as 
an offense against temperance. Stores of good liquors 
were in every cellar, and when unabused left no repentant 
pangs ; nor was the dissipation of the drug-store con- 
sidered a substitute for the tavern - bar. 
health and your friend’s was drunk unreservedly, and His 


Majesty’s birthday, the Lord Proprietary’s and St. Tam- 
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The King’s | 


Youths in Indian guise 
danced the war-dance in the honor of the only American 
saint, and collected alms for the poor. At the ‘‘ Tuesday 
Club ” were gathered the wits and classical scholars, who 
mixed their punch with Latin quotations, and conducted 

| themselves with a mock state and ceremony, all of which 

| was duly recorded and illustrated. We see so early the 

Our archi- 

tects, after a 

century of 

ex periment, 
have conclud- 
ed that our 
colonial 
builders have 
already solved 
the problem 
of a style 
suitable to 
our climate 
and habits, 
and the man- 
sions of Mary- 
land, though 
too spacious, 
perhaps, for 
our modern 
life, yet pre- 
sent, in point 
of taste, hon- 
esty and solid- 
ity, the best 
examples of 
the so-called 
Queen Anne 
style. Prop- 
erly speaking 
they belong to 
the time of 
the Georges 
of England, 
and have far 
more dignity 
and symme- 
try than the 

**car penter’s 

classic” of 

Queen Anne. 

In tide- 
water Mary- 
land and 

Virginia they 

were almost 

always of 
brick and very solid, the foundation walls often three 
to four feet in thickness, and above offering ample room 
for window-seats. It would appear strange that in 
a region abounding in the best of brick-clays that these 
buildings are reputed to be of English brick ; but easily 
explained by the fact that ballast was needed for ships 
| which brought light but valuable cargoes but returned 
laden with tobacco hogsheads. These houses vary little 
in their general plan ; a large main building with wings 
united to the central house by lower corridors or halls. 

The main house seldom presented any porch or veranda 

|} as an entrance, but, true to English habit, imitated the 

| style of old England, where the climate scarcely demands 


what, with us, 
has become a 
characteristic 
necessity in 
our architect- 
ure. A _ spa- 
cious hall and 
very easy 
stairways oc- 
cupied the 
centre, and 
one room of 
extraordinary 
size, adapted 
to entertain- 
ment, was al- 
ways present ; 
the store- 
rooms, kitchen 
and servants’ 
room filled 
one wing, and 
the other 
generally 
embraced & 
library, or 
office, and 
a conserva- 
tory. The needs of the 
housekeeper were well pro- 
vided for, and ample pan- 
tries and cellarage were 
found in all these homes. 
There was a lawn in front, 
approached by an avenue 
of elms, tulip poplars, or 
Lombardy poplars, the last 
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SEINE REEL, SOUTH RIVER. 


&  conspicu- 
ous landmark 
to indicate a 
planter’s 
home. A ter- 
raced garden 
was at the 
back of the 
house, and, as 
in the case 
of Belle Air, 
in Prince 
George’s Co., 
a park for 
deer sur- 
rounded the 
whole home- 
stead. 

The Western 
Shore is dot- 
ted over with 
these old 
mansions, 
which we will 
describe as 
we conduct 
the reader 
through this 
beautiful 
country. 


Many are falling into sad decay, but their solid walls, ce- 
mented by the rock-hard mortar said to be made from 
oyster-shell lime, will resist for centuries the attacks of 
time, but the loss of the honest and tasteful carpentry is to 
be deplored. It is a mystery as to whence came the ac- 
complished architects and workmen who built them. The 
plans were, no doubt, matured in England, and much of the 
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carved work, no doubt, sent over thence. 
Annapolis: we find carvings of mantels and 
which recall Hampton Court and Grindling Gibbons, 
and there are quaint exterior cornices done in lead in the 
Italian style. These and some 
ten or twelve yet remain, many of their companions 
having fallen a prey to fire, the destroyer of most of our 
old homes in rural districts. It would be well for our 
young architects to secure memoranda of the details 
of these classic remains. 

From the period of the “Old French War,” down to 
our day, the name of Annapolis recurs as associated with 
the military and naval movements, and during the Revo- 
lution as the centre of active and energetic measures in 
the cause of Independence. Here, in 1755, General Brad- 
dock, Commodore Keppell and the Governors of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, New York and Massachusetts were 
the guests of the Governor of Maryland and formed a 
Council of War previous to the disastrous campaign 
against Fort Du Quesne; the burning of the Peggy Stew- 


cornices 


were town - houses, 


| 


art with her cargo of tea in open day, and the refusal to | 
| crops out here and there from the red banks. 


permit the landing of any of the hated stamped paper ; 


the meeting here of De Kalb, Lafayette and Washington, | 


and the crowning act of patriotism when:the latter re- 
signed his military power to assume the position of a 
simple citizen, are but a few of the many incidents of 
great historic import which belong to the local history 
of the town. 

As the birthplace or residence of many distinguished 
men, Annapolis is notedly rich—Charles Carroll, Samuel 
Chase, the father of American art ; Charles Wilson Peale, 
the Pinkneys, great as lawyers, statesmen and divines ; 
Dr. Godman, the naturalist ; Reverdy Johnson, Attorney- 
general and Minister to England, and that inimitable 
actor, Stuart Robson, are among the many we could 
name. True to his native shore, Reverdy Johnson, it is 
said, while Minister to England, greatly smoothed the 
difficulties of diplomacy by judicious presents of Mary- 
land terrapins, and the gastronomic instincts of the State 


| 


To return to | can tell. 
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From its top, where a signal station and camp 
were placed during the Civil War, a wide view is pre- 
sented of the rolling country around, dotted with similar 
eminences and the uplands sloping to the sandy beaches 
of the quiet bay. 

The scenery of the Severn has been compared to the 
Hudson in miniature, but it more resembles its English 
namesake ; holding the same relation to Annapolis that 
the other does to the port of Bristol. A succession 
of headlands and reaches of pointed lowland present a 
delightful variety of profiles and constantly shifting 
planes of distance as the steamer follows the meandering 
channel. Above Round Bay the river narrows, though, if 
anything, with an increase of picturesque interest, and 
the voyage terminates at the three islands which are 
opposite ‘* Indian Landing.”’ These waters and shores at- 
tract the sportsman by their wealth of fish and game, and 
the hills around produce abundance of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, and are admirably adapted to the vine. The finest 
sand for glass-making is found here, and the whole soil is 
impregnated with iron which, in the form of layers of ore, 


In regard to type of scenery and the mingled beauty of 
hillside and wide water, the Severn may serve as a de- 
scription of most of the rivers, creeks and small bays of 
this portion of the western shore. Cartis’ Bay near Balti- 
more, the Magothy River or Bay, which at its head nearly 
approaches Mount Misery; South River, Rhode River 
and West River, all present the same characteristics, but 
distinctly varied. South River, the next important inlet 
south of Annapolis Roads, is a grand sheet of water, 
wider than the Severn, and piercing a lovely land sug- 
gesting agricultural prosperity and happy homesteads. 
Rhode River is a small bay dotted with islands, and the 
view from an eminence overlooking it, where we find one 
of the old colonial homes, is entrancingly beautiful, es- 
pecially toward sunset or after, when, with the reflected 
light from the west, every tone of color acquires its rich 


| . 
est value, and the sky above receives the warmth and 


find an honorable recognition on the very doors of the | 
| broad Chesapeake, and the islands beneath defined in an 


Governor's mansion, where the crab, the terrapin and the 


canvas-back are conspicuously carved in convenient | 


proximity to the corn and tobacco. The injunctions of 
the State mottoes to ‘‘ Increase and Multiply,” and live 
by ‘* Manly deeds and womanly words,” are eminently 
descriptive of the Marylander. Hospitality and good 
cheer, courage and courtesy, have always characterized 
this people, and in the annals of the nation their dis- 
tinction 
peculiarly marked. 
Judges of the Supreme Court, or held the place of At- 
torney-general, than any other State, and her sailors have 
carried the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner” into every sea with 
victory. 

Between Kent Island and Annapolis lies ‘‘ Annapolis 
Roads,” a magnificent land-locked expansion of the bay, 
into which empty the picturesque creeks which render 
the city almost an island. 
rather as a branch of the bay. It bounds the city on the 
side of the Naval Academy, and extends for nine miles 
from its mouth with an average width of half a mile, and 
a depth of from 19 to 41 feet. Six miles above the city it 
becomes a lake or inland bay of three miles diameter, of 
an irregularly cireular form, hence called ‘* Round Bay,” 
The Island of St. Helena is to- 


“on 


or * Eagle-nest”’ Bay. 


as lawyers and naval commanders has been | 
More Marylanders have sat as | 


The Severn may be regarded | 
* 5 | 


ward the southern end; opposite, the north bank rises | 


to an elevation of 155 feet in a conical elevation unac- 
countably called ‘‘ Mount Misery ”’; though why so bean- 
tiful a spot should be associated with misfortune no one 


glory of the setting sun, repeated as in a mirror by the 


inverted reflection of their forms.* The old house is 
the ‘* Java,” the home of the Contees, and so named as a re- 
minder of the part its owner bore as a naval commander 
in the famous action of the Constitution and Java in the 
War of 1812. The house, built in colonial days, is hipped- 
roofed, wainscoted, and has the usual wings for offices 
and the more remote quarters for the servants or ‘field 
hands. From the lawn the view we describe is a con- 
stant delight to the eye. It is now the property of 
I, V. Lemoine, Esq., of Chicago, who finds in its quiet 
and beauty an antidote to the reckless vigor of the West- 
ern metropolis. 

The mention of “‘ West River” to the Marylanders is to 
recall fertile fields, rich woods, a rolling upland, and a 
society distinguished for its refinement, hospitality and 
antecedents. The Catholic origin of Maryland has led 
many to forget the important part which the Society of 
Friends played in her early history, and that both on the 
Eastern and Western Shores the disciples of George Fox 
exceeded in numbers those of any settlement of Quakers 
prior to the arrival of William Penn in Pennsylvania. 

As early as 1657 they appeared iu the colony, and from 
1672 until 1785 the Yearly Meeting of West River alter- 
nated with that of Third Haven (or Tredavon), on the 
Eastern Shore, preceding by ten years the arrival of 

* The artist remarks the peculiar tone of the atmosphere on 
the Chesapeake as recalling the Adriatic in its Venetian harmon) 
and softness, 
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Penn’s colony on the Delaware. George Fox, the founder 
and apostle of the Quakers, attended these meetings, 
and later, in 1700, we have an account of a visit from 
William Penn in company with Lord and Lady Baltimore 
to the Tredavon Yearly Meeting, ‘‘to which meeting for 
worship came William Penn, Lord and Lady Baltimore 
with their retinue ; but it was late when they came, and 
the strength and glory of the heavenly power of the Lord 
was going off from the meeting ; so the Jady was much 
disappointed, as:I understand from William Penn; for 
she told him she did not want to hear him and such as 
he, for he was a scholar and a wise man, and she did not 
question but he could preach ; but she wanted to hear 
some of our mechanics preach, as husbandmen, shoe- 
makers, and such like rustics, for she thought they 
could not preach to any purpose. William Penn told 
her ‘ some of these were rather the best preachers we had 
among us.’” Penn also visited the West River meeting. 
Maryland owes much to her Quaker citizens. From 
this neighborhood came the Johns and Hopkins families, 
the united names now known the world over through the 
munificent endowment of the University and Hospital 
bearing the name of Johns Hopkins. The ‘father and 
projector ” of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the first 
great road conceived and begun in this country, was 
Philip E. Thomas, a Friend. He was the friend of the 
Indian, and Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, has said that 
‘there are two names that would not be forgotten while 
a Red Man lives, and those are William Penn and Philip 
E. Thomas.” The Ellicots, who laid the basis of manu- 
factures in Maryland, and are noted as scientists and en- 
gineers ; Elisha Tyson, whose heroic soul in a massive 
frame championed the cause of Emancipation ; Thomas 
McKim, Moses Sheppard and Thomas Wilson, whose 
beneficent endowments to Baltimore and humanity are a 
credit to our race, were all ‘‘ Friends.”” No meeting is 
now held at West River, but the graves of the departed 
are cared for and neatly inelosed. Their descendants 
have ‘‘relaxed the severity of the discipline” and pecu- 
liarity of dress, and have been absorbed into other sects, 
but the thrift and integrity of their ancestry may be 
traced in the agricultural prosperity of West River. 
South from West River there are no inlets of any note 
hefore reaching the mouth of the Patuxent, where we find 


the spacious harbor of Drumpoint, with the exception 


of Fair Haven, formed by a wide inward sweep of the 
shore and scarcely to be regarded as a harbor, though 
beautiful in the extent of its sweeping lines and gently 
rising shores, presenting glimpses of boldly undulating 
forms in the distance. It is a favorite resort of ‘‘ excur- 
sionists”’ from Baltimore, and second only to ‘‘ Bay 
Ridge,” the south point of the Annapolis Roads, as a 
Summer resort on the Chesapeake. Drumpoint has a 
harbor where the Great Eastern could have been moored 
to the shore, so deep is the water and so roomy the 
roadstead. 

It is this fact of deep water and the numerous inlets 
from the Chesapeake which explains many of the pecu- 
liarities of Maryland life and history—the destiny of 
states and individuals are thus often determined by phy- 
sical conditions, and Geography becomes the key to the 
enigmas of History. 

The first settlers of Maryland seated upon the bays, 
inlets and creeks suffered no interruption to social inter- 
course as in the other colonies, where trackless forests di- 
vided the settlements and the neighbor. 


Every home- 
stead was on or near the water, and the swift-moving 
canoe or pinnace was always ready for, sport or trans- 


port to a neighboring plantation. Hence the social char. 


acter of the people developed itself and remained a 
marked trait, even when population was forced into the 
interior. Roads were not a necessity where the water 
everywhere afforded easy communication. Neither was 
there any need for the development of large towns. The 
ship from London could sail direct to the planter’s door, 
and the goods she brought could be distributed among 
the neighbors, hence every plantation became a port of 
entry. For this reason the want of a commercial centre was 
not felt for a century after the settlement of the province, 
and Baltimore dates its existence only from 1729. The 
tardy development of railroads on the Western Shore of 
the bay is greatly due to the easy access of the steamboat 
to every portion of this country, but the eager life of our 
day will not long rest content with this delightful but 
comparatively slow way of travel. In fact, throughout 
Southern Maryland no public roads existed until very 
recently. The planter on horseback—for they were a race 
of Centaurs—or the family coach, or the doctor’s gig, 
passed from one plantation to another through innumer- 
able gates, and a small negro or a footman, awakened 
mechanically from his doze as he dropped from behind 
the carriage to throw a-wide the rickety barriers. It con- 
sumed a deal of ¢ime, but as that commodity was not so 
highly prized as in our train-catching days, and as young 
darkies were only too plentiful, it seemed a mercy to em- 
ploy them. By legal enactment the gates are now rapidly 
disappearing, and the unattended traveler can at least 
make his way unobstructed by their perpetual annoyance. 
Divided into large estates, and the soil exhausted in the 
almost exclusive cultivation of tobacco—economy in the 
use of land being no object where, when one field was 
exhausted, a forest was cleared for another—it is not sur- 
prising that this naturally fertile region has suffered 
deterioration. The reckless destruction of timber has 
also allowed many fertile farms to be washed into the 
rivers, but the noble forest trees and still extensive 
woods attest the strength of natural vigor. The lack of 
labor, owing to the dispersal of the African population, 
the absence of good roads, and, until recently, the exclu- 
sive water communications, has retarded the adaptation 
of this country to the changed conditions incident to a 


free-soil; but no more inviting region presents itself to 
| , Lol 


the emigrant, and with the division of the estates into 
small farms and their occupation by skilled labor, the 
day is not distant when prosperity will again appear. 
Turning from the bay shore, which we may imagine the 
reader to have surveyed and enjoyed from the deck of one 
of the large steamers which daily ply between Baltimore 
and the points we have described, we may turn inland 
and briefly notice the material resources of the country 
extending from the Patapsco to the Patuxent Rivers. 
The tract embraces the Counties of Calvert and Anne 
Arundel, the latter named as a graceful tribute to the 
virtues of the good wife of Cecilius Calvert, the second 
Lord Baltimore and first Proprietary of Maryland. Ona 
medal struck in wedded honor to the pair she is styled 
‘* pulcherrima et optima conjux,” the most beautiful and 


| best of wives, 


No fulsome compliment, we infer, to the daughter of a 
house noted for its noble qualities and brave deeds. 
Maryland should not lack guardian angels when so many 
noble ladies have been gallantly remembered as her 
friends : Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., and daugh- 


} ter of the chivalrous Henry of Navarre, who gave a name 


to the State, Anne, Queen of England, Anne Arundel, 
Lord Arundel’s daughter, and Caroline, Queen of George 
II.—after each a county is called. 

The northern portion of Anne Arundel is almost 
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mir, 


BELLE AIR, ONE OF THE OLD MARYLAND MANSIONS, 


entirely cultivated in “truck gardens,” and sends to the | In historical incident to be gathered from the masses 


markets of Baltimore the earliest and best vegetables 
and fruits. Protected as this region is by the high lands 
to the north of Baltimore, these products mature very 
early in the Spring. South of Annapolis an excellent soil 
and rolling country produce in abundance tobacco, corn 


and wheat, potatoes and 
all the fruits. Wool 
and dairy products are 
also important. Oysters 
and fish and wild fowl 
are the well-known 
riches of the Chesa- 
peake waters. Oaks, 
chestnuts and pines 
are the principal for- 
ests. Iron ore and val- 
uable clays abound. 

Of Calvert County 
the surface is undulat- 
ing, and drains from a 
central elevation  to- 
ward the Chesapeake 
and Patuxent. The soil 
is a soft, fine mold, 
adapted to the growth 
of corn, wheat and to- 
bacco. Marl, tripoli 
and extensive silica de- 
posits are mined. To 
the naturalist this 
country is full of inter- 
est, as in some areas it 
reproduces flora and in- 
sects peculiar to far 
more southern Iati- 
tudes. Its mineral 
wealth is scarcely ex- 
plored, but presents 
indications of valuable 
deposits. 


VIEW OF FAIR HAVEN. 


| of old homesteads there might be revived the life of a 
| past age peculiarly rich in domestic joy ; for it was not 
from the towns of Maryland, but from the country 
homes where the rural life of old England was repro- 
duced, that her prominent men and women emanated. 


Not one of the old 
mansions of Maryland 
but, could it tell its 
tale, would furnish a 
volume of romance. 
Such places are Tulip 
Hill and Cedar Park, 
Belle Air and Belle 
Voir, Whitehall and 
Goodwood, Mount 
Pleasant, Rose Mount, 
Pleasant Prospect, 
Heart’s Delight, Brook- 
grove, and a score of 
others ; their very names 
provoking a curious 
interest, and suggesting 
happy scenes. 

The ‘South River 
Club,” one ef the earli- 
est, if not the first, 
association of the kind 
in the country, still 
holds its annual festi- 
val; and a sketch of its 
history would bring be- 
fore the reader a vivid 
picture of the convivial 
habits and dining-room 
manners of cultivated 
gentlemen for more 
than a century, with 
the variations caused by 
time and political 
changes. 


THE LEHMAN HERMIT. 


THE LEHMAN HERMIT. 


Austin SHELDON, tke noted ‘“‘Lehman Hermit,” lived 
for many years about sixteen miles southeast of Lehman 
Township, Pike County, Pa. Strange stories were from 
time to time told in regard to him, and the cause of his 
adopting his solitary ways. 

He was born at Sunny Creek, near Bradford, Conn., in 
1806, and lived there until he was twenty-one. He re- 
ceived a good education and learned the trade of a 
blacksmith, at which he made considerable money. He 
fell desperately in love with a young lady of his ac- 
quaintance, to whom he was subsequently engaged to be 
married. Her parents interfered, and broke off the match 
by sending the young lady away to a distant boarding- 
school. Sheldon gave up his trade, which was then 
prospering rapidly, and started out on foot to find his 
intended bride ; but, after spending all his money, he 
returned home almost heart-broken. He subsequently 
married a lady named Julia Ann Tuttle, who, a short time 
after their marriage, became insane. Securing for her 2 
good course of medical treatment, Sheldon started out 


““AS HE WAS ABOUT TO SIT DOWN IN HIS ROCKING-CHAIR, HE 
SAW SOMETHING GLISTENING ON THE SEAT. A CLOSE EX- 
AMINATION PROVED THE OBJECT TO BE A RATTLESNAKE.” 


in an old rocking-chair, and assured a visitor that he 
had not slept in a bed in nearly fifty years. The her- 
mit had many wonderful escapes from death during his 
last twenty years. In 1867, when the snow in the woods 
near his cave was about six feet deep, the old man be- 
came fast in the drift, and would have perished had not 
a farmer who happened to pass by heard his ery of dis- 
tress. In 1876 the forest fires surrounded Sheldcun’s 
cave, and had it not been for the depth of his habitation, 
he would have been roasted alive. On another occasion, 
as he was about to sit down in his rocking-chair, he saw 
something glistening on the seat. A close examination 
proved the object to be a rattlesnake nearly five feet in 
length, which the old man speedily dispatched. Some 
years after Mr. Sheldon had a hand-to-hand encounter 
with a wild-cat in his cave. The animal had taken pos- 
session of the premises while the old man was away, and 
when Sheldon returned, the brute sprang upon him, 


THE LEHMAN HERMIT.—‘‘ HE HAD A LARGE, TAME RAT, 
WHICH WOULD COME WHEN SHELDON CALLED IT.” 


on foot for Pike County, Pa., where he intended pur- 
chasing a farm and raising sheep. 

He walked the entire distance to Milford, the county 
seat of Pike County, Pa., and while there fell into 
the hands of ‘‘wild-land swindlers,’’ who fleeced him 
out of all his means, and deeded him a tract of wild 
timber-land in Lehman Township. When Sheldon saw 
the farm he had bought, his astonishment may be imag- 
ined. A heavy storm came up suddenly, and Sheldon 
took refuge in a large cave he had discovered in the 
rocks. In this cave he resided for years, having de- 
voted the whole of his time to ‘the study of the Bible. 
The old hermit could quote chapter after chapter with 
wonderful accuracy, and he knew the entire ‘‘ Book of 
Proverbs” by heart. 

Sheldon’s cave was quite large and very comforta- 
ble. Blocks of wood were used for chairs, his cooking 
was done over an old-fashioned fireplace made of hewn 
stone, and he had no companions whatever. He had a 
large, tame rat, which would come when Sheldon called 
it; but it died, and then the old hermit had neither “SHELDON DREW A LARGE KNIFE, AND, AFTER A DESPERATE 


: ° ° STRUGGLE, LASTING OVER HALF AN HOUR, THE ANIMAL 
chick nor child to keep him company. Sheldon slept _ ‘WAS KILLED.” : 


SAVED BY THE TELEGRAPH. 


wounding him in the shoulder. 
Laife, and, after a desperate struggle, lasting over half 
an hour, the animal was killed. Sheldon always retained 
the marks of that cat’s claws. 

So dead was he to the world, that he did not know who 
was the present President of the United States; that he 
never heard of the late Civil War, nor of General Grant 
or Abraham Lincoln. Sheldon never saw a railroad or a 
telegraph-wire, and had never, since he first came to 
Pike County, been over twenty miles from his cave. Mr. 
Sheldon had relatives in Bradford, Conn., and finally ac- 
cepted an invitation to go there and live a while. 

The hermit’s appearance was very peculiar. His hair 
fell far down below his shoulders, and his beard reached 
to his knees. 


THE PEARL, 
a 

A LITTLE particle of rain, 

That from a passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain, 

** My brief existence now is ended”; 
Outcast alike from earth and sky, 
Useless to live, unknown to die. 


It chanced to fall into the sea, 

And there an open shell received it; 
In after years how rich was he 

Who from his prison-house relieved it! 
That drop of rain had formed a gem 
Fit for a monarch’s diadem ! 


SAVED BY THE TELEGRAPH. 
By C, L, HiLpreti, 

Brrore a broad, baize-covered table, in an elegantly 
furnished library, a young lady was busily engaged with 
a small object, consisting of a number of brass knobs 
and springs, which appeared to interest her greatly. 


a full, graceful figure, warm, light-brown hair and soft 
hazel eyes glowing with excitement and interest. She 
appeared to have varying success in her employment, for 
at times she would smile and clap her hands joyfully, 


her delicate brows with a frown. 


An appreciative observer would never have troubled | 


himself to inquire what she was doing ; he would have 
been amply satisfied with the pretty picture she made, in 
the pale silk robe with its profusion of ribbons, with her 
bright head bowed over the table. The young man, who 
at that moment appeared at the open door, certainly 
seemed to take that view of it. 
her with eyes whose expression could not be mistaken. 

Presently she raised her head, and, detecting him, 
arose with a blush, and extended her hand to him as 
he came toward her. 

‘*You have discovered my secret, Mr. Fielding,” 
said, laughing. ‘‘I meant to surprise you all with the 
extent of my knowledge.” 

‘*And what are you doing ?” he asked, releasing her 
hand with evident reluctance. 

‘* Learning telegraphy,” she replied. ‘‘ You know that 
on the days when papa does not go down to the bank he 
uses this instrument, which connects with the office, to 
telegraph business messages to Mr. Reynaud, his partner. 
His sight is failing, and I mean to offer my services as 
operator as soon as I am capable.” 

**A good operator should take a message simply by the 
sound of the instrument,” responded Fielding, looking at 


she 


~ 


|} and expected to find him here. 
and again purse up her red lips in a pout, and contract | 


| had hitherto merely disliked. 
| sire to conciliate him, he turned, and said, frankly : 
He paused and looked at | 


— $e, 


Sheldon drew a large | her with a gaze before which her own fell in confusion. 


‘*Let us see how far you have advanced.” 

“She seated herself by the table with pencil and 
paper, and gayly prepared to take off the mock message 
as he tapped it out upon the key. 

**Click—click ! click—click—click !” 

“Augusta,” she read, with an air of surprise ; “ why, 
that is my name.” 

** Listen,” he replied, gravely, ‘‘I have not finished.” 

** Click — click ! click -- click —elick ! click—click !” 
went the instrument. 

** Augusta—darling—I—love—you,” she read, in a low 
voice, and with burning cheeks, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Fielding ! 
I did not expect——” 

‘*That I would choose so clumsy a means of declar- 
ing my love as a telegraph-key,” he interrupted, taking 
her two hands in his. ‘ But it did not even need that ; 
for you must have seen in my every word and look these 
past six months, that I love you with my whole heart. 
Tell me, have I hored in vain ; Augusta, do you love 
me ?” 

She averted her face from him a moment, and made 
one last struggle for composure ; then yielded herself 
to him wholly and was folded in his arms. 

As they stood so, bewildered with their sudden happi- 
ness, a step resounded along the hall, and a tall, dark 
figure appeared in the doorway. It was that of a man of 
forty years, powerfully built, with a dead black beard 
and hair, which gave his colorless features a hue of un- 
natural whiteness. The face was one to inspire dread 
rather than respect, distrust rather than friendship ; a 
hard, stern face, whose very smile was cruel, yet whose 
cold impassibility never changed. It was only in his 
large, velvet-black eyes that the passions of the man’s 
nature betrayed themselves, 

He paused at the door and looked from one to the 
other of the flushed and embarrassed faces, with a swift, 


| inquiring glance, 
She was in the first flush of lovely womanhood, with | 


‘* Mr. Reynaud !” exclaimed both of the soyvers to- 
gether. 

‘‘Himself,” returned the newcomer, in a deep, quiet 
voice. ‘‘I was looking for your father, Miss Augusta, 
I hope I have not in- 
truded at an improper moment.” 

There was something in his tone—something too subtle 
for description, that struck upon Fielding’s ear like an 
indefinable menace. 

Though far from a coward, the young man was seized 
with an almost superstitious fear of this person, whom he 
With an involuntary de- 


‘As an intimate friend of the family, Mr. Reynaud, I 
may as well impart to you what will soon be known to 
every one. Miss Ashley has accepted me as her future 
husband.” 

teynaud remained silent and motionless for a moment ; 
but Fielding saw his hands clinch themselves until the 
nails were buried in the palms, while his eyes glowed 
like two coals of living fire. 

** Accepted !” he repeated, after a while, ia a low, smoth- 
ered voice. ‘‘She loves you? Why, of course,” he 
added, with a laugh, “the most natural thing in the 
world. I congratulate you, my young friend.” 

He offered his hand, which the other took, but dropped 
immediately with an irrepressible shudder. It was as 
cold and clammy as that of a corpse. With that Rey- 
naud excused himself and departed. Fielding, who 


watched him as he went, saw him stagger once or twice 
as he walked, like a man dazed by a heavy blow. 


= 
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When he had gone, the two lovers remained silent and 
disquieted, as if some unforeseen disaster had broken in 
upon their new-found happiness, 

‘* What enmity has that man against me ?” asked Field- 
ing, after a while. ‘‘ When I told him that we were en- 
gaged, I could have sworn there was murder in his 
heart.” 

‘*T can guess,” answered the young lady, turning pale, 
‘*though I am almost afraid to confess the truth. He is 
your rival.” 

‘* My rival!” echoed the young man ; ‘‘ he has proposed 
to you, then ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ she replied, with a shudder, ‘‘ he asked me to 
be his wife, and, oh, Heaven! I shall never forget the 
scene that followed.” She covered her face with her 
hand and shrank nearer to the side of her lover. ‘* When 
I refused him,” she continued, ‘‘he did not take it as an- 
other man would have done. He clinched his teeth and 
muttered a curse that made my blood run cold. Then 
he threw himself on his knees and covered my hand with 
kisses. ‘Think again,’ he said. ‘No man has ever loved 
you, or ever will love you, asIdo. If you cast me off I 
shall become utterly lost. The little good there is in me, 
which your love would magnify and develop, will be 
transformed to utter and irreclaimable evil.’ When I as- 
sured him that I did not and could never love him, he 
arose and looked at me with a gaze that I yet remember, 
and said, in a slow, icy voice, ‘‘ Love and hate, in a nature 
like mine, are forces as potent and uncontrollable as tem- 
pests. You hav refused the one, beware of the other.’ 


Then he made me a polite bow and went away. From that 
day to this he has never reverted to the subject again.” 
‘* Well,” said the young man, laughing, “I fancy he 


is not as bad as he would make himself out to be, 
though he does look enough like the devil to be his 
Satanic majesty in person.” 

**Don’t make a jest of it, Rupert,” replied the young 
girl, seriously. ‘‘I believe him to be capable of anything. 
Promise me never to trust yourself alone with him.” 

“‘T don’t think he would devour me outright, but I 
promise all the same. He is not agreeable company.” 

Whatever designs Reynaud may have meditated against 
the happiness of the lovers, they were not immediately 
apparent, at all events. When he met either of them his 
manner was scrupulously polite, and even kind. 

To all appearances, he had taken a strong liking for 
Rupert Fielding. 

He cultivated his society after a fashion that was aston- 
ishing in so exclusive a person, even going out of his way 
to do his young friend an occasional service. 

The effect of his amenities was to banish the last traces 
of distrust from the young man’s mind, though even yet 
there were moments when he looked at his companion’s 
dark, smiling face with a fleeting uneasiness which he 
could not account for. 

Late one afternoon he received a hurried note from 
Reynaud, which ran as follows : 

““My Dear Fe_tow—I have something important to say to 
you. Come at once to the bank, where we shall be alone together 
and can converse at our discretion, Do not show this to any one, 
nor mention where you are going. Make haste. I promise that 
what I have to impart will interest you. 


‘Yours, ete., JEROME REYNAUD.” 


Alone together ! For an instant his previous promise to 
Augusta returned to his mind, and he was half inclined 
to fulfill it. 

But the messuge was evidently important, and, as he 
did not share Augusta’s prejudices, he resolved to go. 

Reynaud himself admitted him into the building with 
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a degree of caution that impressed him with wonder, and 
led him into an inner room in silence. 

A single gas-jet was burning, and by its glimmer Field- 
ing saw that he was in the private office of the firm, into 
which the vault chamber—a steel-lined, air-tight apart- 
ment, ten feet square—opened. 

The heavy door, with its complex locks and combina. 
tion, stood ajar. 

Upon a table near at hand was a small telegraphic in- 
strument similar to that in Mr. Ashley’s library, which 
kept up the slight ticking common to such machines. 

Turning from his survey, he saw that Reynaud had 
locked the only door leading into the room and put the 
key in his pocket. He saw, too, that a singular alteration 
had taken place in his companion’s features. 

His face, usually so pale, had become almost livid, and 
his eyes glittered in the semi-darkness like those of a 
wild animal. 

‘*You told no one that you were coming here ?” wero 
his first words. 

‘*No one,” was the reply. 

‘‘And showed no one my note ?” 

“No. Here it is.” 

Reynaud took the paper from the young man’s hand, 
and, lighting it at the gas, watched it consume in silence. 

‘Now, said he, facing his astonished companion and 
speaking in a low, concentrated tone, ‘‘ answer the ques- 
tions I am going to put to you, and beware of what you 
say, for your life depends upon your answers. Rupert 


| Fielding, are you afraid to die ?” 


“To die!” repeated Fielding, with growing amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Of course a man of my age cannot be expected 
to look upon death with complacency.” 

**Which, then, would you rather relinquish,” con- 
tinued Reynaud, in the same low voice ; “the woman 
you love, or your life ?” 

A thrill of swift and terrible revelation darted through 
the young man’s mind. Now, indeed, he regretted that 
he had not kept bis promise to Augusta. 

“‘T understand you,” he replied, raising his head, de- 
fiantly ; ‘‘and I answer, of the two I prefer to lose my 
life.” 

‘*Reflect,” said the other, sternly. ‘‘ You have but two 
alternatives—either to leave this place to-night, and with- 
out communicating your destination to any one, either 
now or hereafter, or ——” 

‘“ What ?” . 

‘*Die here and now,” was the hollow response. 

‘You are mad,” exclaimed Fielding, with a feeling ot 
terror at his heart. 

Yes,” replied the other, gloomily; ‘‘mad with love 
and despair. Man! do you imagine that I will tamely 
stand by and see you possess the woman for whom I 
would give not only my life, but my soul ? I, who have 
loved her as if she were my God ; worshiped the ground 
she blesses with her feet ; devoured her with my eyes ; 
hung on her words as if they were sounds from heaven ? 
Shall I, who would turn every drop of my blood into living, 
burning torture for one of the smiles she wastes on you— 
shall I yield her to you, and drag out the miserable 
remnant of my days a wretch more unhappy than the 
damned ?” 

‘*Reynaud,” said Fielding, appealingly, *‘ be reasona- 
ble. I have done you no wrong. 
you.” 

‘“When you are out of the way she will forget you, 
dead or absent. It is the habit of women. Then I wiil 
labor, strive, crawl on my knees to her, adore her, until 
at last she must yield.” Fielding uttered a groan, 


She does not love 
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“Tf I fail in the end,” continued Reynaud, with a con- 
traction of his features—‘‘if I fail, why I shall have the 
gloomy satisfaction of knowing that no other has won | 
her.” | 

** You shall not destroy me like a dumb animal !” cried | 
Fielding, rushing to the door and shaking it. ‘‘ Help! 
help !” 

**Had you twice the voice you could not be heard,” 
said Reynaud, watching his futile efforts with a mocking | 
smile ; ‘‘ had you twice the strength you could not open | 
that door, or 
resist me 
when the hour 
comes.” 

‘Your crime 
will be dis- 
covered and 
punished,” re- 
plied . Field- 
ing, returning 
and confront- 
ing him. 

“You are 
wrong,” re- 
turned .the 
other, calmly. 
“I shall not 
destroy you 
by any of the 
vulgar meth- 
ods. Look at 
that safe. 
The walls are 
ten inches 
thick and air- 
tight. In- 
closed in that 
vault you will 
live but an 
hour. I shall 
put you in 
there, close 
the safe with 
the ordinary 
c o mbination, 
which is now 
set, and leave 
you there. 
To-morrow 
morning you 
will: be found 
—dead | How 


you came 
there will al- 
ways remain 


a mystery. 
jYou are not 
known to 
have come here. I am supposed to be twenty miles | 
away, as I shall be as soon as I have completed my 
work. What do you think of it? Shall you escape, or 
shall I be detected ?” 

The devilish ingenuity of his plan struck poor Fielding | 
with overwhelming force. 

He measured the powerful frame of the man before 
him, and saw that he would be as a child in his hands. 

He saw that the safe would surely do its deadly work. | 
There was no aid to be looked for—no mercy to expect. 
He was lost ! 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 


SAVED BY THE TELEGRAPE 


‘* Well,” said Reynaud, divining his thoughts, ‘* are you 
ready to accept the other alternative ?” 

‘‘No!" replied Fielding, firmly. ‘‘Murder me if you 
will !” 

“‘I give you five minutes to reflect,” responded Rey- 
naud, sitting down near him and eying him curiously. 

There was a dead silence in the room for a moment; 
then the telegraphic instrument, disturbed by some ex- 
terior current, began to click sharply. 

A sudden inspiration—a faint ray of hope—shot into 
Fieldin g’s 
heart. He 
knew that the 
wire commu- 
nicated with 
the Ashley 
mansion. If 
he could con- 
vey his peril 
by means _ of 
it to any one 
there, he 
might yet be 
saved. 

It was a 
very slender 
thread upon 
which to hang 
the chances 


of life and 
death. But, 
alas! it was 


his sole hope. 

The key of 
the = instru- 
ment was im- 
mediately be- 
hind him ané 
within reach 
of his hand. 
With the per- 
spiration 
streaming 
from his 
forehead, he 
slid the 
spring which 
completed 
the circuit. 
At this mo- 
ment  Rey- 
naud, who 
had been 
studying his 
watch, looked 
up. 

‘‘Just three 
minutes 
more,” he said, in a suppressed voice, again affixing his 
eyes on his watch. 

Once more the young man’s fingers sought the key, 
and he tapped out the following message : 


by shutting me in the vault. 


SAVED BY THE TELEGRAPH.—“ THE YOUNG GIRL SPRANG PAST HIM, AND DREW THE INSENSIBLE FORM OF HER 
THE VAULT. ‘HE IS DEAD!’ SHE CRIED, TAKING HIS HEAD UPON HER BREAST.”— SEE PAGE 414, 
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It required but one moment to 
tap out this brief appeal for help, 
but, oh! how long that moment 
of agony seemed! Reynaud still 
sat with his gaze fixed upon the 
watch, his face darkening as the 
moments flew by. Suddenly he 
arose, with a look of deadly reso- 
lution in his eyes. 

‘Your time is up,” he said, 
in measured accents. ‘Once 
again, will you go from this place 
and never return ?” 

Fielding cast one last despair- 
ing glance around him. 

There was no weapon at hand ; 
the key of the instrument was 


LOVER FROM 
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silent; his message had not been heard. He was in- 
deed lost. Looking in the face of his relentless enemy, 
he replied firmly, though faintly : 

**T refuse ; do your worst.” 

Then followed a brief though terrible struggle. Rey- 
naud cast himself upon the slight frame of the young 
man and seized him bodily in his arms, There was a 
sound of stamping feet, panting of laboring chests and 
cracking of strained muscles, and all was over. Fielding 
was hurled into the vault, the door clashed together and 
the bolts were shot. Then, with an evil smile, Reynaud 
took a chair and sat down opposite the living grave of 
his enemy to exult in his triumph. 

A half-hour had slowly gone by when there was a 
violent rapping at the outer door. 

He started up and listened, evidently with no inten- 
tion of answering the summons. 

The blows were repeated, accompanied by a voice that 
caused him to tremble in every limb. Itwas Augusta’s. 

“Let me in!” she cried. ‘‘ Rupert! Rupert ! Mr. Rey- 
naud! For the love of Heaven! let me come in!” 

Then he went to the door and opened it. Attired in an 
evening-dress, bonnetless, and without shawl or wrap, 
Augusta rushed into the room. 

‘** Rupert !” she exclaimed, breathlessly, seizing Rey- 
naud by the arm. ‘What have you done with him ?” 

“Why, my dear young lady,” he replied, with well- 
acted astonishment, ‘“‘ what should I do with him? You 
see he is not here.” 

“Yes,” she cried, passionately, striking the heavy door 
of the safe with her hand. ‘‘You have locked him in 
here, and he is dying !” 

** Hush!” he said, with a face which would have terri- 
fied her had she not been past all fear for herself. ‘‘ What 
leads you to charge me with such a crime ?” 

“Read that !” she answered, handing him a slip of 
paper on which was transcribed the message Fielding had 
sent. ‘‘ That came over the wire from this room. *I was 
in the library and heard it. Now, release him instantly, 
or I will cry out your crime in the streets,” she added. 

‘* Has any one but yourself heard that message, or have 
you told any one of it ?” he asked, in a hoarse voice. 

**No,” she replied. 

He passed his hand into the breast of his coat, and 
when he withdrew it she saw the shining barrel of a 
revclver. 

For an instant she shrank back at the sight of it, then 
faced him again firmly. 

* Kill me if you will !” she said. 
wish to die, too.” 

He threw the weapon upon the floor, with a groan. 


“If Rupert dies, I 


“No, no!” he muttered. “Not for life itself could I | 


harm s hair of your head !” 

“Unlock the safe,” she said, clasping her hands ap- 
pealingly. 
me, Reynaud.” 

** Never !” he replied, his face hardening again: ‘ You 
I spare because I love you, even at the risk of my life ; 
but ke—he must and shall die !” 

She fell upon her knees and seized his hand. 

*‘In the name of Heaven !—by all yon hold sacred! I 
conjure you to give me his life !she cried. 

He shook his head. 

**You appeal in vain,” he said, sternly. 

She looked wildly around, and her eyes fell upon the 
revolver at her feet. A strange smile crossed her lips as 
she saw it. 

With a swift movement she seized it, sprang backward, 
and placed the muzzle against her own heart, 


He uttered a gasping cry and moved toward her. 

‘* Not another step, or I fire !” she exclaimed, firmly. 

‘Hear me !” he began, beseechingly. 

“*T will hear nothing,” she returned. ‘If in one minute 
you do not open that door, I will kill myself!” 

‘** Augusta, for Heaven’s sake !” 

**Open the door, or my blood be on your head !” 

He looked at her, and saw in her ghastly face and blaz- 
ing eyes the unalterable determination of the woman 
made desperate by love. He hesitated, passed his hand 
across his eyes; then, with a staggering gait, went to 
the safe. 

‘‘For her sake !” he kept repeating, in a low, broken 
voice—‘‘ for her sake !” . 

In a moment more the door swung open, and, as he 
stepped back mechanically, the young girl sprang past 
him and drew the insensible body of her lover from the 
vault. 

“He is dead! she cried, taking his head upon her 
breast. 

““No,” replied Reynaud, quietly; ‘‘ have no fear. He 
will recover.” 

In the fullness of her joy, she offered her hand to him. 


**Be as merciful to him as you have been to 


The unfortunate man bowed over it, and she felt a scald- 
ing tear drop upon her fingers. 

‘“*May the God whom I have offended bless and pre- 
serve you!” he said, in a hollow voice. ‘‘Ido not ask 
your pardon. I have not deserved it, nor in another hour 
shall I have need of it. If, hereafter, when you are happy 
with the man you love, yau think of me and my crimes, 
do not forget that all I have done was in the despair of 
hopeless love. And remember that, if I would have sacri- 
ficed another for my love, I do not hesitate to sacrifice 
myself. Farewell !” 

In the joy of her lover’s escape, Augusta scarcely com- 
prehended his words ; but when, on the following day, 
she learned that Reynaud had been found dead—by his 
own hand—their full import dawned upon her. 

“Rupert,” she said, with tears in her eyes, to her 
lover, who sat beside her, ‘‘ he committed a great crime, 
but has he not fully expiated it ?” 

** Yes,” replied Rupert, solemnly ; ‘‘ for his exceeding 
great love, let all his sins be forgiven. I, who love you 
as well, though perhaps not so wildly, as he did, can un- 
derstand and pardon the desperation of one who loved 
you in vain. With kim all my accounts are even ; but 
with you, darling, how shall I ever pay the debt I owe ? 
First the gift of love to glorify my life, and then the gift 


of life to be blessed in that love ! 


ROMANCE OF A COURT. 


By Lity Hiccin, 

Tue death of the young King of Spain is one of those 
mysterious dispensations of what we are accustomed to 
call Providence, which throw out all the calculations and 
theories which one is apt to make, based on the ulti- 
mate triumph of good—a doctrine which is so satisfac- 
tory to us all when we are in the mere ruck of struggling 
humanity, and are apt to be discouraged by the spectacle 
of what we considered wickedness flourishing like the 
green bay tree, with which our early Sunday lessons 
have made us familiar. ‘ Right triumphs in the end,” 
we assure ourselves, and persistent effort is always 


crowned with success, When, some day, comes a sudden 
blow like this, which could not be foreseen, and for which 
no one can be blamed, and we rub our eyes and wonder 


| if it is all a mistake, and the devil rules the world, or if 


it is only another example of our mental shortsighted- 
ness, and all things do work together for good after all. 

Of all European nations, perhaps, the Spaniards are the 
most curious examples of being thoroughly Republican 
by nature, and monarchical or even autocratic by choice. 

The proverb ‘‘ Bago el Rey, ninguno,” is in every one’s 
mouth, and freely translated it means, ‘‘ After the King,” I 
am as good as any other man. Herein lies all the mystery 
of this double nature of the Spaniard—‘‘ after the King.” 
But they cling to a visible head and love a permanent one ; 
they have no liking nor respect for the idea of one of 
themselves being elevated above others. If their King 
or Queen does not please them, they are shown the door 
with a certain amount of politeness. Witness the depart- 
ure of Queen Isabella, and of King Amadeo—whose wife, 
by-the-way, is held as a saint, and pretty well worshiped 
by the poor of Madrid, to whose service she devoted 
herself. 

The Spaniard, no matter of what rank, has no syco- 
phancy, no snobbishness, about him. He is fully assured 
that ‘“‘rank is but the guinea’s stamp, the man’s the gold 
for a’ that.’’ With all his pride of blue blood, the very 
servant treats his master with a familiarity that makes 
English people stare. The driver of the mail-coach will 
take his place beside the grandest lady in the land at the 
table of the fonda, where they stop to change horses ; 
and the manners of the lower classes are as freo from 
géne in the presence of their social betters as our own are 
full of it. With that curious phase of English life, the 
parvenu, who is always torturing himself with the doubt 
whether he is behaving as one of the aristocracy would 
do, he has nothing in common. The customs of the 
country may not always be refined, but they are for the 
most part dictated by the courtesy which owns no 
superior, ‘“‘ Bago el Rey.” But they love to surround 
their King or Queen with ,.gorgeous pomp ; it seems to 
be the-idea of kingship which they delight to honor. 
They like the monarchical form of government, and they 
remain republican in heart and manner, infinitely more 
so, in fact, than nations which, having the form, and 
pretending to despise rank, are eager to manufacture 
titles of some sort or another for themselves, and who are 
led by the nose by the mere scent of a foreign title. 

The story of the Spanish monarchy has been a strange 
romance for many a year. The echoes of the intrigues of 
Louis Philippe in the Spanish marriages of the past gene- 
rations come to us across the years, and old people still 
speak with hot anger of the bartering of the young Queen 
to further the aims of ambitious Egalité—the wretched 
sacrifice of a woman, who must have had in her much 
that was lovable, in a loathsome farce of a marriage that 
was her ruin. Spite of all that has come and gone, spite 
of the shame with which honest Spaniards spoke of their 
Queen, she was as much sinned against as sinning—and 
Spaniards, once they had freed themselves from her 
government, have forgiven much for her love for her 
country. And it is the brightest point in the char- 
acter of the young King, who lived without reproach 
himself —who died so early, yet having accomplished 
much for Spain—that he always treated his mother with 
respect, and displayed the affection which he felt for 
Exiled with the rest of the family after the success- 
ful revolution, by which the scandalous court of Isabella 
II. was broken up in 1857, Alfonsito, as the Spaniards 
love to call him, was educated in Vienna and in England, 
and while at Sandhurst endeared himself to all who came 
in contact with him. He had everything against him, 
this poor boy, who as a child had been accustomed to be 
looked upon with the contemptuous pity with which all 


her. 
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the Queen’s children were regarded, while surrounded 
with all the outward, almost barbaric pomp of an old- 
fashioned court— worse than fatherless, and with a 
mother whom none defended, and with whom few re- 
mained on friendly terms. In the wholesome atmosphere 
of English 
gained for him universal respect when fate called him 
once 


schoolboy life, he developed a heroism which 


more to the front. 
Strange revolution that which unseated his mother, 


when the ragged people formed themselves into guards of 
the national property, and patrolled the palace to see 
that nothing was touched. 
Reina” was nailed a sheet of paper with the name ‘“ Calle 
de la Libertad” written on it, and, thanks to the happy 
climate, for many a day that paper served to show the 
new name of the street. 
office-boys ; but in the same quiet way the whole thing 
was changed. 
which made them blush. 
riots, no bloodshed—it was all done with the same quiet 
determination, and the same self-respect. 


Over the name ‘‘Calle de la 


It was an inspiration of some 
They had had enough of a monarchy 


There was no fighting, no 


Then came the episode of a Republic, with poor Prim 
at its head. It was a relief from misrule and corruption, 


but the nation never took to it as a whole, and, with his 


base assassination—the instigators of which are per- 
fectly well known in Spain—there was little more talk 
of a Republic. 

Then came Amadeo, a man who offended the people by 
his simplicity, and what they considered his unkingli- 
ness, while they admired his pluck. But Spaniards 
would never brook a foreign king, even one of their own 
choosing, and so he, too, went his way, leaving a kindly 
enough remembrance of himself, and his wife the reputa- 
tion of a saint. In the short period of her reign in 
Madrid she won for herself the love of all the poor, and 
she left behind her many a substantial memento of the 
permanent good of the workingwomen, to whose benefit 
she devotéd herself and her income. 

There was but little dissension on the matter when the 
young Alfonso was called by the will of the people, in 
1875, to occupy the throne from which his mother had 
been removed so firmly, but so quietly. The great fear 
was that she might interfere, and precautions were at 
first taken to prevent her ever returning to Spain; but 
time showed that these fears were needless—either she 
was too wise or the King was too firm to allow of it. Yet 
latterly the restrictions were removed, aud Isabella was 
with her son when he died. 

From the time of his accession he showed a singular, 
quiet wisdom and strength of will. Young as he was, 
and anxious as he showed himself to respect the Constitu- 
tion and to hold the balance between contending parties, 
caring above all things for the good of his beloved 
country, when it came to a question of what he con- 
sidered right and wrong, a matter of personal honor or 
duty, he was deaf to all appeals to self-interest. And he 
was so simply honest and straightforward, that the 
people, one and all, honored the Hidalgo in him and 
gave way. Those who ruled Spain best, and appreciated 
the detestation in which the Due de Montpensier is held 
by all classes, saw nothing but misfortune in the an- 
nouncement that Alfonso had promised to marry Mer- 
cedes, the cousin to whom he had been attached from 
boyhood. Many thought that he risked his throne, and 
all his admirers were strongly opposed to what they 
considered a suicidal step. But he was firm. He had 
given his word—a King’s word could not be broken. He 
loved his cousin, and nothing shook him. The short life 
of happiness, and the pathetic picture vs the widowed 
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and desolate young King standing at the window of his 
palace watching the sad procession which was bearing 
the body of his girl wife to her resting-place in the 
melancholy Escurial, is all. 

Then came the second marriage, made in deference to 
the wishes of his people while his heart was in the grave 
with his first and only love. 
young Austrian bride, for there was no secret about the 
King’s feelings. Now that death has taken him, there is 
no sincerer mourner than his second wife, to whom he 
had endeared himself, as he did to all with whom he was 
brought in 


Many a one pitied the | 


There was a strange contrast between the court life of 

the King who has just been laid beside Mercedes the be- 

| loved in the sombre vaults at the Escurial and that of 
his childhood. 

The Queen —whom the late Pope thought a fit person to 
whom to send the Golden Rose of Virtue—was already 
a fugitive from her country when the present reached 
Madrid. She had been at all times a stickler for the out- 
ward pomp which, up to that time, had been a sine qua 
non of Spanish court life. Never was she seen in public 
except attended by numerous outriders, a glittering 

guard of 


contact. In a a 7 
every episode / 

of his short / 
reign he has 
shown res- 
pect for his 
people, _ self- 
control, firm- | 
ness and rare 
eourage, 
eoupled with 
a self-sacrific- 
ing sympathy 
with the dan- 
gers and sor- 
rows of his 
people, which 
has made him 
one of them- 
selves and has 
eaused them 
to mourn with 
the young 
Queen as for 
a personal 
loss. 

His courage 
in the sup- 
pression of 
the Carlist 
war, his dig- 
nified and 
self -respect- 
ing conduct 
under the 
stupid insults 
of a French 
mob, his ready 
sympathy in 
the misfor- 
tunes of his 
people, his 
personal vis- 
its to them— 
nay, his steal- 


ing a march on his Ministers and slipping off to the | 


plague-stricken Aranjuez fo comfort and infuse courage 
into his people —his wise treatment of the Caroline 
Islands muddle, are all within our immediate recol- 
lection. Rarely has a braver young soul stood up in 
single conflict with adverse circumstances and lived a 
nobler and more useful life. And ifin the misfortune that 
has overtaken Spain, the people, sinking party quarrels, 
rally round the young widow and strengthen her hands, 
it will be from the true admiration which exists in all 
alike for Alfonso’s character, and a sincere wish to carry 
out his wishes for the permanent good of his country. 
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cavalry, in 
a carriage 
drawn by six 
horses gayly 
cap arisoned, 
and with a 
“carriage of 
respect” be- 
hind, with 
six horses, and 
behind _ that, 
again, several 
carriages full 
of attendants. 
On gala days, 
when a state 
visit to the 
Church of 
Atocha was de 
rigueur, there 
were eight or 
more horses 
with ostrich 
plumes on 
their heads, 
gorgeously 
em broidered 
drapings, and 
led by grooms 
glittering in 
golden garb. 
The coach 
of respect was 
in equal state 
of glory, the 
fiction being 
that it was 
ready in case 
of any acci- 
-dent to the 
Queen’s car- 
riage. 

The little 
Prince of As- 
turias had like 
state all to himself, and a coche de respeto behind, while 
all the infantes and infantas and the household ap- 
peared in gilt carriages drawn by four horses beplumed 
and caparisoned in gorgeous gold embroideries. 

Through the silent, jeering crowd the procession 
passed, the Queen smiling and bowing, and the con- 
temptible little figure known as ‘‘ Paquéto” seated by 
her side, half hidden by her portly figure, diligently 
| raising his plumed hat—a target for wit which was al- 
ways contemptuous and often ribald. 
| A sorry spectacle it was, and one which educated 
| Spaniards loathed. 
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In those days, when the 
little Prince of Asturias drove 
out, it was always with a 
guard of cavalry, six horses 
to his own carriage, and six 
more to his carriage of re- 
spect; yet another to carry 
the royal perambulator, and 
almost the same amount of 
state over the rest of the 
royal Infantas— minus the 
guard only. Each time a 
royal carriage—even if it only 
carried the perambulator— 
with its gaudy liveries, passed 
a barracks, of which Madrid 
is full, the bugle sounded 
and the guard turned out to 
salute. 

Amadeo broke through all 
that. Following the custom 
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TRIUMPHAL RECEPTION OF KING ALFONSO IN MADRID. 


of his father’s court, he drove 
about Madrid in his mail 
phaeton without any attend- 
ants, and it was said that the 
people did not like it, and 
felt contempt for him in con- 
sequence. 

Liberalism in his day went 
a little too fast, but Amadeo 
did his best, and was respect- 
ed accordingly by a people 
who chafed under the idea of 
a foreign ruler, however good. 

In 1875, when Alfonso XII., 
& mere boy, was proclaimed 
King, he came at once to 
Madrid, and took up his 
abode in the palace—which 
all visitors to Madrid know 
so well—perched on its rocky 
cliff, with wide outlook away 
across the Manzanares, the 
Casa de Campo, and the Pardo 
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to the Guadarramas, which, 
with their peaks snow-capped 
for nine months in the year, 
form a splendid background 
to the wide expanse of forest ; 
his sister, the Infanta Isabel, 
his sole companion, another 
victim of an unhappy mar- 
riage. The simplicity inaugu- 
rated by Amadeo was followed 
up, and, while preserving the 
real dignity of the throne, Al- 
fonso did away once for all 
with the barbarous pomp of 
the old court—with the cav- 
alry guards, the useless horses, 
as well as the everlasting farce 
of military salutes at every 
turn. He drove about among 
his people just as the English 
and Italian royalties do; and 
his court life has always been 
an example of a quiet, do- 
mestic home. 
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No greater evidence could have been given of the 
ascendency which the young King quickly gained over 
his people than the possibility of his placing a daughter 
of the hated Montpensier on the throne as Queen Con- 
sort, and the sympathy which he met with when death 
snatched her from him. It spoke well for the young 
princess herself, also, that she had overcome their pre- 
judices and gained their affection. 

Alfonso has always given a home to his sisters, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, and latterly no objec- 
tion has been made to the visits of the Queen Mother. 
The greater part of the year was spent in Madrid, with 
visits to the Palace in the Pardo, within a drive of the 
capital ; but in the hot weather the court removed to La 
Granja, that fairyland of beauty, where the King and 
Queen gave themselves up to mere country enjoyments, 
and relaxed even the little state that still surrounded 
the Court in Madrid. 

The Escurial is too full of sad and gloomy memories for 
a royal residence, although the Casa del Principe was 
built with the intention of being used in that way. 
Standing alone, like a silent Sphinx, amid the strange 
volcanic mountains, with its great gates never opened ex- 
cept to admit a dead King or Queen, this stately pile, 
which has come to be regarded only as a gigantic mau- 
soleum, is perhaps more impressive than anything else 
in Spain. Here lie the bodies of Alfonso and his girl 
wife, ‘‘far from the madding crowd.” 

Of the character of the Queen Regent of Spain 
nothing but what is good is said. She had a very diffi- 
cult part to play, and so far she has done it exceedingly 
well. A daughter of the Archduke Charles Ferdinand 
of Austria, she was married to Alfonso XII. in 1879. 
She was with him on one of the occasions when he was 
shot at by assassins, and showed both coolness and cour- 
age. She has had the good fortune to gain the affection 
of her husband and his family, and to turn what was 
originally a marriage of mere political expedience into 
one of real affection. 

The pathetic picture of the little Princess of Asturias 
and her baby sister, summoned in all haste from Madrid 
to their dying father, te arrive too late, only to see him 
“asleep and covered with flowers”; of the widowed 
mother, tempted by despair at her loss to take refuge in 
a convent, but braced to face her duty by the mother 
and sisters of the dead King; her solemn oath, taken 
with lips still quivering with anguish, to respect the Con- 
stitution, and to do her best for the Queen, an infant of 
five years—or, it may be, a King still unborn—all these 
read like the inventions of some writer of romance 
rather than the records of a Court of Spain, as we are 
accustomed to think of it. 

It is no wonder that the chivalric nature of the Span- 
iard led Sefior Canovas del Castillo and his colleagues to 
place their resignations in the hands of the Regent, with 
the patriotic feeling that it was better for the nation at 
large, and for the discomfiture of their common enemies, 
that the more popular party should hold the reins of 
government ; sure of the support of the conservatives 
in all that affected the wellbeing of the dynasty. 

The future of Spain is dark enough ; but there is every- 
thing to hope from the herofsm of the young Regent— 
who has not for a moment allowed her private sorrows tc 
keep her from her duty—the true patriotism of her 
statesmen, and the preponderating influence of the 
manly qualities of the late King. 

What Spain has to fear is not Don Carlos nor the revo- 
lutionists, but the intrigues of Montpensier, and the 
weakness of Sagasta. 
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SELLING AND SALTING MINES. 
By A. S, FULLER. 

Money may be the “root of all evil,” but it is likewise 
the basis and foundation of all civilized governments— 
their arts and industries. It is the motive power that 
moves civilized as well as barbarous nations to perform 
noble as well as many unrighteous deeds. It has been 
denounced and condemned by would-be sages and phi- 
losophers in all ages of which we have any record, and 
yet loved, cherished and sought by all ; and, while some 
persons may be willing to sacrifice more than others to 
obtain money, none refuse the pleasures and comforts 
that it will bring in the markets of the world. 

The more advanced the people, the more important 
does money become ; in fact, a circulating medium of an 
intrinsic value is the very essence of civilization. Money 
should not be confounded with capital, for, while the 
former may be and generally is, capital, the latter is often 
along way from being money, as many thousands learn 
to their sorrow every day in the year. While there are 
many different things that have been and are still used 
as a circulating medium or money, the most widely 
approved and acceptable is coin of the precious metals. 
This being true, we need not wonder at th eagerness with 
which men seek these metals in all climes and countries, 
and often under conditions that might well appall the 
more fearless of our race. 

To know where gold, silver or other of the precious 
metals exists, awakens a longing to possess them, and the 
intensity of the desire to bring to light the unknown and 
hidden treasures of the earth often develops a peculiar 
aberrant mental growth in some men’s minds, which ap- 
pear to be capable of throwing off contagious germs that 
find lodgment and nutriment in other persons’ brains, 
even if differently constituted from those in which they 
were originally developed. A few years ago this sporadic 
malady frequently attacked entire communities, or, at 
least, a majority of all who were exposed by contact or 
association with affected persons possessing sufficient vi- 
tality to scatter the spores freely among their acquaint- 
ance. The so-called mining fever spared neither sex, 
and the aged and supposed to be worldly-wise were often 
the first to become its victims. 

There is but one antidote for these poisonous germs, 
and that is experience ; and, no matter whether the pa- 
tient has been made rich, or financially ruined, by an 
attack, personal experience always modifies the symp- 
toms, even if it does not render every spore in the mental 
faculties permanently inert. 

It certainly would be rather too much to expect that 
every trace of the mining fever should be eliminated 
from the system of a person who has once had it in its 
virulent form, because, like smallpox, it is very likely to 
leave indelible impressions ; but as the former is wholly a 
mental disease, the scars are always to be found on those 
organs which control a person’s actions. 

We are assured by the now world-renowned French 
scientist, M. Pasteur, that the virus of hydrophobia, after 
passing through the blood of twenty or thirty rabbits, 
killing all in its progress, becomes so attenuated or weak- 
ened that it may be safely introduced into the human 
system, causing only a slight illness; but at the same 
time it is sufficiently potent to be effective in rendering 
a patient insusceptible to this terrible malady in its origi- 
nal, virulent form. It is quite possible, and very proba- 
ble, that the germs of this mining fever have likewise be- 
come so attenuated in their progress through many score 
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victims that they have lost some of their most active pro- 
perties, hence the apparent abatement of this malady in 
the past few years. But, like the crushed rose of which 
& poet once sung, there is ‘‘a lingering fragrance,” and 
some little of the substance, still clinging to those who 
have had the fever, and it is not at all difficult to detect 
the scars on their mental faculties—even to measure their 
size and depth; and this, too, by such simple tests as 
that of exhibiting almost any kind of metal-bearing rock 
in their presence. The old and badly scarred veteran 
will usually glance at the specimen, shrug his shoulders, 
turn on his heel, and mutter something that sounds like 
““T’ve been there myself,” or ‘‘None for me, if you 
please.” 

The man who may have once made a good hit and a 
half-dozen bad ones, will look at the rock more care- 
fully, and, perhaps, make some inquiries in regard to the 
location and width of the vein from which the specimen 
is supposed to have been taken ; then, with the parting 
remark, ‘‘I may see you again,” he walks away; but 
within ten minutes he has firmly resolved not to invest a 
dollar in the mine, even if assured that the vein is one of 
solid gold or silver. 

But the inexperienced and unvaccinated linger about, 
and look longingiy upon the precious specimen of rock, 
until they have caught the mining fever, after which 
there is no hope for them until their funds run low, or 
they have paid for their education by dearly bought 
experience. 

There must certainly be some good reason for the wide- 
spread aversion at the present time to engaging in mining 
schemes, and the cause of this distrust is not due to a 
lack of faith in the mineral resources of our country, fer 
the continued yield of the precious metals proves con- 
clusively that valuable mines do exist and in large 
numbers ; but there has been so much swindling in the 
sale of mines and mining shares, that the great majority 
of our people have lost confidence in the men engaged in 
this great industry. At first, capitalists in all of our 
larger cities and villages were so eager to own or hold 
shares in mining corporations operating in the Rocky 
Mountain regions, that they were easily duped by almost 
any adventurer who would lay claim to having discov- 
ered a deposit of gold or silver-bearing rock, or even au- 
riferous sand, in some unknown caijion or valley. Before 
there were any railroads across the great plains, it required 
weeks, and even months, to verify or disprove the state- 
ments made by parties visiting our Eastern States for the 
purpose of selling mines and mining claims, or for pro- 
curing aid for their development. But capitalists who 
had caught the mining fever were so anxious to invest 
their spare cash in such enterprises that they could not 
brook the delay that would be necessary if a careful 
investigation into the value of the property was made 
before the sale was consummated ; consequently, mines 
and mining claims were bought and sold upon the most 
flimsy and untrustworthy representations in regard to 
their value. 

Looking back upon the mining craze, as it existed a 
quarter of a century ago, it seems almost incredible that 
a total stranger, of whom no one knew anything or from 
whence he came, could go among our business men and 
in a few hours or days be able to ‘‘scoop in” tens of 
thousands of dollars by merely distributing a few pounds 
of rich silver or gold bearing rock, and pretending to 
own, or having found, a deposit of the same somewhere 
‘‘out West.” In one instance which I now call to mind, 
an uncouth-looking individual, who claimed to be a 


‘* prospector,” appeared in Wall Street with his gripsack | their grievances known. 
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well filled with very rich specimens of silver ore, taken, 
as he asserted, from a lead discovered by himself in 
Utah, and in a little valley known only by himself. He 
quite accidentally dropped into the office of a well- 
known stock - operator in that noted street, and made 
his business known, which, as he asserted, was simply to 
raise sufficient money to develop his mine, and purchase 
a few thousand dollars’ worth of machinery. 

He was very particular to state that he had no desire 
to sell his mine, or even to handle any of the money re- 
quired for development, or the purchase of machinery, 
for, having so much confidence in his ‘ find,” he was 
willing to trust to the output of the precious metals for 
his share. Samples of the ore exhibited by this innocent 
stranger were privately tested by the best known as- 
sayers in New York, and all reported their exceeding 
richness and value. Well, the result was that our mine- 
prospector very reluctantly permitted his new-found 
friend to organize a mining company, with a capital of 
$1,000,000. Then the pressure and demand for stock 
became so great, that the stranger was almost forced to 
accept of $250,000 in cash for shares; and, to avoid 
further inconvenience of this kind, he proposed again to 
visit the scenes of his previous labors in Utah, and has 
never been seen or heard of since by his victims. Neither 
has the beautiful valley, so minutely described by him, 
ever been discovered. 

A few such sales were sufficient to awaken a suspicion 
among capitalists that there was something wrong in the 
mining camps ‘‘out West,” and it was also soon learned 
that very rich ores of all kinds could be purchased, and 
that it did not require any great amount of capital to fill 
a gripsack with the choicest specimens. If a half-ton 
or more of rich ore was needed to make a well-laid 
scheme a success, it could be obtained at the mines or 
reduction- works. A little experience in purchasing 
mines upon mere hearsay evidence in regard to value 
made capitalists distrustful of strangers, so a more con- 
servative policy was adopted, and the completion of the 
Union Pacific Railroad and the advance of other lines to- 
ward the mountains afforded better facilities for visiting 
the mines than had previously existed. But the more ex- 
perience and practice, the greater is the skill developed 
and brought to bear upon any industry, and mining is no 
exception to the rule; for, no sooner had one class or 
kind of swindling schemes been worked for all they were 
worth, than another was invented. Purchasing mines 
by sample has pretty generally gone out of use, except 
among the unsophisticated and inexperienced, and at the 
present time no would-be purchaser of mining property 
fails to demand a thorough investigation in advance, and 
this calls for the services of a class of men known as ex- 
perts. It must not, however, be supposed that all the 
experts are to be found in the employ of prospective in- 
vestors. Far from it; for those who have mines to sell 
can usually afford to pay for the highest order of talent 
of this kind, and if the ‘‘ stake” is large, they will pay 
fecs in proportion. It is quite often the case that the old 
mining prospector is equal to the occasion, even if his 
manners are not so refined as those of his opponent, who 
may be a graduate of the ‘‘School of Mines.” 

To recount all or any considerable proportion of the 
‘*tricks of the trade”’ practiced in mining operations 
would fill many volumes, and while most of them are 
still ‘* played”? whenever there is a chance, the oppor- 
tunities for doing so are becoming less frequent than 
formerly ; besides, the victims, like those of the ‘‘ bunco 
steerers” in our cities, are usually very loath to make 
It may be well, however, to 
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occasionally recall some of the questionable operations of ; of the bank, but at an angle, or what would be termed 


dealers in mines and mining property, if for no other 
reason than to place the uninitiated on their guard. 


a raking fire, either up or down stream, and in this 
way scatter the gold over a larger surface than other- 


One of the oldest tricks, and probably one most fre- | wise. A few ounces of fine gold, with an occasional 


quently played, is the 


placer mines. 


ine placer gold, 


rainy weather, 
in order to 
insure the 
sinking of the 
gold a short 
distance into 
the soil. But 
if the weather 
is not favor- 
able for this 
operation, the 
gold may be 
shot into the 
ground with 
a gun. 

The shot- 
gun proces 
is the usual 
one practiced 
in salting the 
steep or per- 
pendicular 
banks of 
streams favor- 
ably situated 
for either 
sluice or hy- 
draulic min- 
ing. In using 
the shotgun 
with quarter 
or half ounce 
charges of 
gold it is not 
best to fire 
p oint- blank 

«into the face 


The game is played in various ways, but 
the most common one is for the party who desires to sell | 
the placer to purchase_a quantity of dust, or clean genu- 
and sow this over the ground during | 
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“salting,” as it is termed, of | nugget, distributed in this way, will ‘salt ” many a rod 
_of ground, and a prospector handy with the pan will 
seldom fail to bring to light a fine streak of ‘‘ colors ” 
with every pan of dirt from the salted claim. 

It frequently happens that a genuine placer gives out 


or runs 50 
lean that it is 
no longer 
profitable, 
and in such 
cases it is wot 
at all difficult 
to “charge 
up” or in- 
crease the 
quantity of 
gold in the 
unworked 
ground with 
some _ taken 
from the 
worked, if 
such recharg- 
ing is found 
necessary to 
effect a sale 
and cheat the 
purchaser. 
Men who 
set out to 
swindle a 
purchaser are 
not likely to 
hesitate at 
ordinary ob- 
stacles, and it 
is not a very 
long while ago 
that certain 
parties, who 
must be 
nameless, 
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used $10,000 worth of placer gold in salting about two 
acres of the banks of a small stream in , and the 
job was so well done that they sold the property for 
$150,000 cash, and then departed for fields and pastures 
new. It was a bold operation, but paid those who con- 
cocted the scheme a very handsome profit on their in- 
vestment. 
quite extensively practiced in all countries where there 
are placer mines, but occasionally in the diamond fields. 
The salting of quite an extensive area in Arizona a few 
years ago, with inferior stones purchased in Europe for 
the purpose, must still be remembered by the reading 
public. 

Many an innocent expert who has been sent out to ex- 
amine some supposed-to-be-rich placer diggings has had 
the sand salted before 
his face, and while 
perhaps closely exam- 
ining a specimen of 
the ground. It is quite 
usual for strangers, on 
going into a camp to 
examine a mine, to look 
up some good, honest 
old soul to assist him 
in carrying his blankets 
and camping outfit, and 
if a placer is to be ex- 
amined this same good 
fellow goes along as 
assistant, and as he 


usually is very handy 
in using the prospect- 


ing- pan, he will in 
most cases handle all 
the samples tested. 
Now these good old 
fellows about the camp 
are usually the ‘‘stool- 
pigeons” employed by 
the party having the 
property for sale, and 
a little gold dust in the 
vest-pocket often comes 
in very handy when 
sampling the placer for 
a stranger. As a rule 
these camp - loungers 
chew tobacco, and it is 
not at all difficult to 
take a pinch of gold 
from the pocket with 
the fine cut or plug, and as the washing of the various 
samples of sand or dirt is in progress, a little tobacco- 
juice is very likely to drop into the pan, and with it a 
few grains of gold. This is an old trick, but it has been 
played many times, and often with astonishing results. 

But when it comes to following veins of gold and 
silver ores, such simple salting processes are seldom 
available, and finer expert work must be employed if 
there is to be any cheating in the transaction. Tun- 
nels, shafts and drifts, however, have been successfully 
**salted ” with rich ores from other deposits, and the 
deception not discovered until too late to insure pur- 
chasers against loss. 

Every exposure of this kind naturally increases the 
vigilance of those desiring to purchase such property, and 
in all future negotiations they will endeavor to employ 


These salting processes have not only been | 
| one more venture in the same field. 
| coming known, it was not long before a very promising 
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experts ; but no sooner has one system of ‘‘ salting” be- 
come widely known than another is invented, and the 
new tricks are generally an improvement on the old ones. 
For instance, a certain gentleman in New York who had 
purchased a silver mine because various assays of picked 
specimens showed high grade ore, determined not to be 
fooled again in this way, but still felt inclined to make 
This inclination be- 
silver lead was offered at what ccsamed to be a very 
moderate price, provided the property was as represented. 
An expert in whom he had the utmost confidence was 
engaged to examine the mine, and instructed to trust no 
one in any operation connected with his examination, not 
even in taking ore from the vein. In due time the 
expert arrived on the 
ground, and some nice 
ore was shown on the 
dump at the mouth of 
a tunnel that had been 
run some 200 feet into 
the side of a mountain, 
the vein having been 
recently reached at the 
distance named from 
the surface. All this 
was certainly very en- 
couraging, but ore on 
the dump might be 
different from that re- 
maining in the vein, 
and our expert said he 
must blast out his own 
samples, of course not 
an unreasonable re- 
quest, so no objections 
were offered. 

Next morning he 
proceeded to business, 
securing the aid of one 
of the miners familiar 
with such operations as 
blasting. A small hole 
was drilled in the face 
or breast of the work- 
ings, for it was plain 
that the vein had been 
struck at this point. Af- 
ter charging the hole 
and firing the fuse, the 
expert and his assistant 
retired to the open 
air, and the explosion soon followed. Waiting a few 
minutes for the smoke to settle or disperse, they again 
entered the tunnel, gathering up the ore thrown out, or 
as much of it as was wanted for testing. The ore was 
then put into bags and taken away to be examined by the 
expert at his leisure. It is perhaps needless to say that 
his report was favorable, and the mine sold at a good 
round price ; but the ore he carried away with him for 
testing, although of a similar character and color, did not 
come from the vein which had been so carefully examined 
and worked upon by the said expert. Days before he ar- 
rived in camp a commodious pit had been sunk in the 
bottom of the tunnel, and close up to the face of the 
workings. This pit was large enough to hold a man and 
several hundred pounds of excellent ore of the same 
grade as that seen on the dump. This pit was nicely 


none but the most trustworthy and experienced mining | covered with plank timber and dirt. Just before our 
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expert entered the tunnel in the morning a man with 
matches, lamp and a big fan was carefully concealed in 
the pit, and as soon as the blast was exploded he crawled 
out, and with a few sweeps of his fan he was enabled to 
see how to work. The poorer ore was thrown down into 
the pit, the good thrown out, and the man safely crawled 
into his hiding-place long before our expert and his 
assistant again appeared on the scene of their labors. 
In another instance, several tons of ore from a mine 
were to be sent to reduction-works for testing, the party 
‘negotiating for the property agreeing to pay a certain 
price for it provided the ore yielded a specified number 
of ounces of silver per ton by the ordinary processes of 
working it. The agent or expert of the prospective pur- 
chasers superintended the mining of the ore and loading 
it on the wagons, but did not accompany each load to its 
destination ; and, to use a slang phrase, “that’s where 
he got left,” for the freighters, when well away from the 
camp, drove into the brush, threw off their loads and 
filled up again with a higher grade ore, which had been 
placed in a convenient spot for this very purpose. 
Although millions of dollars have been squandered in 
the purchase of ‘‘ salted mines,” it is a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with the amount lost in the purchase 
of shares of overstocked mines, good and bad, so deftly 
manipulated by the mining sharks of the country. Still 
the old adage, ‘‘ Let the shoemaker stick to his last,” is 
unheeded. 


THE EAGLE AND ITS PREY. 


Ix hunting for their prey, the eagle and his mate 
mutually assist each other. It may here be mentioned 
that the eagles are all monogamous, keeping them- 
selves to a single mate, and living together in perfect 
harmony through their lives. Should, however, one of 
them die or be killed, the survivor is not long left in a 
state of widowhood, but vanishes from the spot for a few 
days, and then returns with a new mate. As the rabbits 
and hares are generally under cover during the day, the 
eagle is forced to drive them from their place of conceal- 
ment, and manages the matter in a very clever and 
sportsmanlike manner. One of the eagles conceals itself 
near the cover which is to be beaten, and its companion 
then dashes among the bushes, screaming and making 
such a disturbance, that the terrified inmates rush out in 
hopes of escape, and are immediately pounced upon by 
the watchful confederate. ’ 

The prey is immediately taken to the nest, and distri- 
buted to the young, if there should be any eaglets in the 
lofty cradle. It is a rather remarkable fact that, whereas 
the vultures feed their young by disgorging the food 
which they have taken into their crops, the eagles carry 
the prey to their nests, and there tear it to pieces, and 
feed the eaglets with the morsels. 

When in pursuit of its prey it is a most audacious bird, 
having beer seen to carry off a hare from before the noses 
of the hounds. It is a keen fisherman, catching and 
securing salmon ard various sea-fish with singular skill. 
Sometimes it has met with more than its match, and has 
seized upon a fish that was too heavy for its powers, thus 
falling a victim to its sporting propensities. 

Mr. Lloyd mentions several instances where eagles have 
been drowned by pouncing upon large pike, which car- 
ried their assailants under water and fairly drowned 
them. In more than one instance the feet of an eagle 
have been seen firmly clinched in the pike’s back, the 
body of the bird having decayed and fallen away. It 
is a terrible fighter when wounded or attacked. 


A writer mentions a tame eagle which displayed great 
fondness for the flesh of cats, a taste which seems inher- 
ent in the eagle nature, and to have been noticed in every 
specimen of tame eagles. In every case, as soon as an 
ill-fated cat came within reach, the eagle would pounce 
upon it, seize it in his talons, and with one gripe destroy 
its life so effectually that the poor animal never had time 
even to cry out. The bird indulged this cat-eating taste 
to such an extent that he caused sad havoc among the 
feline tribe, and was forced at last to go into exile. 


SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE CENTRAL 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 
By Frep, C, VALENTINE, M,D, 

A sHort time after my arrival in Guatemala a Iudi- 
crous incident directed my attention to the fact that the 
peculiar gestures of the Indians of the country have 
other purposes than the mere accentuation of expressed 
language. I was leaving the door of the ‘‘ Gran Hotel,” 
when I heard a clapping of hands behind me. Upon 
turning, I saw an Indian running after me with as much 
anxiety expressed upon his countenance as the charac- 
teristic stupidity of his race would permit, and while he 
ran he threw his entire arm forward as if to indicate that 
some danger was hanging over me. I accelerated my 
steps and he his motions. I turned a corner and ran. He 
still pursued me, repeating the warning gesture at each 
bound. We increased our velocity, and the distance be- 
tween us had grown to nearly a block when, suddenly, it 
occurred to me that a North American who has not yet 
become debilitated by residence in the tropics was cer- 
tainly a match for half-a-dozen of the weak denizens of 
the country, and that such rapid transit was scarcely 
compatible with the conduct of a dignified physician. 

I stopped to fasten my glove. Poor Lo reached me, 
and in a voice suppressed by emotion or shortness of 
breath, drawled out in the manner peculiar to his race: 
“Says Don Eucaristo, how are you and how did you 
arise, and he hopes that you are well, and that you arose 
well, and that your lady is well and arose well, and he 
begs your pardon for molesting you, and that he hopes 
that you will forgive the trouble he is giving you, but 
that his lady is very ill and asks you please to come to 
his house very quickly.” 

With as much coolness as I could muster, I said that 
I was just on my way to Don Eucaristo Pefia’s house, 
The Indian told me that I had mistaken the direction, 
the way was exactly opposite to the one I had taken, and 
that he had beckoned to me to stop, but that I had 
evidently not noticed his sign. 

This was my first Jesson in the silent eloquence of this 
country, where everything is reversed. As in other lands 
violently throwing forward the arm conveys the idea that 
a rapid separation from the beckoner is the safest course 
to pursue ; here it means that an approach is urgently 
desired. 

This incident led me to pay more attention than per- 
haps I should otherwise have done to what, at first, ap- 
peared to be meaningless gesticulation ; and though I 
have been unable in many cases to trace the origin and 
connection of these signs with their meaning, I have 
found them markedly useful in my contact with a people 
who amplify the Spanish proverb, “It is better to sit 
than to stand, better to lie than sit,’ by ‘‘It is easier 
to gesticulate than talk.” 

Why should the index and middle finger extended, as 
shown in the margin, mean a horse? I cannot explain 
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it except practically. I clap 
my hands, my hostler pre- 
sents himself; I stretch out 
my hand as described, and 
he will know I want one of 
my horses, but which one 
is not clear to him until I 


level of my shoulder and 
rapidly make a few up-and- 
down motions therewith. He then knows I want my 
large trotting- horse; the adjective large or fall being 
indicated by the elevation of the hand in the “ horse- 
sign,” in contradistinction to making the gesture low 
down, which would mean small. Now, if I wished my 
large horse, which travels in the peculiar pace of these 
countries, I would elevate my hand as before, but in- 
stead of jogging it, gently wave it from side to side. 

A foreigner to whom I had taught this sign tried it, 
but instead of pointing his thumb to the horizon, he 
extended his hard, having 
folded his fourth and fifth fin- 
gers upon the palm which he 
held downward. His servant 
stared at him and said, ‘‘ But, 
Senor, we have no dog.” Upon 
being told that a horse was 
wanted, he explained to his 
master that he had made him the dog-sign. 

I must leave it to the reader’s imagination to judge 
whether the positions of the hand, as just indicated, can 
by any except empirical means be caused to call to mind 
the horse or the dog. The connection is more evident 
between the adjectives of size and the elevation or de- 
pression of the hand, as is also that between the chop- 
ping or jogging up-and-down motion of the hand and 
trotting, and the wave-like, side-to-side movement is a 
fair portrayal of the paso so-much liked in the native 
horse. 

The trotting-sign, being made rapidly, has a wider 
application than above stated. A person is requested to 
do a thing quickly by extending the hand in any shape 
or position and rapidly jogging it up and down. 

The reader now knowing how to express size, and 
wishing to convey that the writer is a great child for 
devoting so much attention to matters of apparently 
such slight importance, will 
extend his or her hand and 
curve the fingers as if laying 
it on alittle one’s head. Let 
the elevation of the hand be 
about six feet, so as to show 
that the ‘‘child-sign,” as in 
the margin, is meant ironi- 
cally. If the author should have the honor of meeting 
the reader, and the latter, after finishing this article, 
persists in the verdict of puerility on the part of the 
writer, let him close all except 
the index finger, the curved 
back of which he will present 
to the author’s mouth —‘‘ 4 
rer si muerde’’—-to see whether 
it will bite ; 7. e., whether it 
(the presumed child) has 
passed the period of denti- 
tion. 

Plants of any kind have 
their signs for size. An ex- 
planation of the height of 


A HORSE, 


A DOG, 


A CHILD, 


CAN YOU BITE ? 


raise my hand to about the | 


| sadness or joy. 


anything in the vegetable kingdom is made by holding 
the palm upward, the back of the hand elevated or 
depressed to the appropriate 
level. The thumb, index and 
middle fingers are slightly ex- 
tended, and the third and 
fourth are curved toward the 
palm. I have often asked In- 
dians about the condition of 
their sugar-canes, coffee-trees 
or maize, and have always re- 
ceived an answer by the same sign; no matter whether 
they were disappointed by the diminutive backwardness 
of the growth of their plants, or elated because of their 
extraordinary advancement, their faces never expressed 
Indeed, the race seems to be bereft of 
emotions. Even in those people whose appearance indi- 
cates that the Indian blood is but slightly mixed with 


HEIGHT OF PLANTS, 
. 


A KEQUEST, 


that of other races, stolidity is characteristic. Their 
laugh is rare and mechanical, and their expression of 
mental suffering is at best dramatic and hysterical, con- 
veying the idea of being unreal. Their eloquence is 
mute, and, even in the best class, the few who are accus- 
tomed to public speaking do not disdain to use the signs 
of their lower and ignorant brethren. 
The sign shown in the margin, made 
by crossing the thumb over the index 
finger and extending the other three, 
is, presumably, of comparatively recent 
origin. It is the sign of the cross, which 
is made to implore divine protection, 
and is made in the same sense as amu- 
lets are worn to protect against witches, 
demons, poisonous reptiles and fero- 
cious beasts. I know a number of peo- 
ple whose fingers of both hands are 
habitually in this position when at rest. 

Thanks for a present are expressed by 
grasping the article received, and rapidly 
moving it once toward the giver, as if it were a partial 
effort to return the gift, or by crossing the arms on the 
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chest, the tips of the fingers resting near the shoulders 
and the body slightly bowed forward—a sort of salaam. 

The ordinary greeting is somewhat similar to the pre- 
vious sign. To wish a good-day, the Indian crosses his 
arms on his chest, at the region of the lower ribs, and 
inclines the body slightly toward the person saluted. 
Some amplify this sign by slightly projecting either of 
the legs backward. 

Precision, exactitude, and all of their attributes, are 
foreign to this peculiar people. They cannot give a 
definite answ r to the simplest questioh, but content 
themselves and each other with what to the foreigner is 


¥ 


THANES. 


most distressing vagueness. This is particularly shown 
by the sign they use for indicating an article, a person 
or a direction. If asked the road to a certain place—if 
asked to point out anything—they silently project their 
lips, and, slightly elevating their heads, maintain them 
in that position until the 
inquirer has, after seve- 
ral failures, selected the 
road, article, or person 
indicated, and then be- 
comes aware that he has 
guessed correctly by our 
aboriginal retracting his 
lips and dropping his 
head to its original posi- 
tion. Ludicrous and even 
serious errors are fre- 
quently the result of this 
sign, but to a people so 
essentially conservative, 
experience is no teacher. 
Of the estimated 5,000,000 
inhabitants of Central 
America, over 3,500,000 are Indians, whose customs, 


INDICATING AN OBJECT. 
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clothing, food and language have not changed a par- 
ticle during the last three centuries, which have been 
so fraught with disaster for them ; and, notwithstanding 


GOOD-DAY, 
that the most intelligent among them foresee an utter 
annihilation of their race as a consequence of their 


strict conservatism, they view their national and indi- 
vidual death with that stolidity which is their main 
characteristic. Those who claim that three 
hundred years ago the Spaniards, who con- 
quered the country, found a high state of 
civilization, are content to blame them for 
the suppression of the positive character 
of the aboriginals. 

Negation or doubt is expressed by ele- 
vating the index finger and moving it 
slowly before the face, the rapidity of the 
motion being in proportion to the degree 
of emphasis with which the negation 1s 
intended to be conveyed. For ‘ Yes” 
there is no sign. 

A sign which, in 2 measure, carries with 
it an evidence of its mean- 
ing, is made by projecting 
the hand vertically and de- 
scribing a segment of an 
are with it, so that the con- 
clusion of the motion has 
the internal margin point- 
ing downward. This means: 
“T, he, she, it, we or they 
will return shortly.” Acom- 
panion sign to this means 
‘‘wait,” and it is made by 
the extended palm elevated to about the level of the ear 


My 


pny 


WILL RETURN SHORTLY. 


Yim 
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and pressed slightly against vacancy, similar to the 
manner in which an Anglo-Saxon schoolboy will ad- 
monish another to ‘‘ vamoose.”’ 

If the ‘‘Good-by” sign of the Central American In- 
dians were a complete key to peculiarities, it might be 
perhaps accepted as an indication that they are intel- 
lectually still in their infancy, for their mode of leave- 
taking is much like the Caucasian baby’s ‘‘ Tata” as it 


GOOD-BY, 


lifts its little hand, and, helf flexing its fingers, twirls 
them before its face. This-sign is used by all classes 
of people here, but as in colloquial Spanish the word 
“‘ Adios” is both ‘‘Hello” and ‘‘So-long,” it is used 
also as a greeting. With the aborigines, however, this 
twirling of the fingers has maintained its original sole 
meaning of farewell. 

When an Indian wishes to 
express his desire for food, or 
endeavors to convey the idea 
that some person or animal 
is eating, he erects his thumb, 
extends his joined fingers at 
a right angle to the palm, 
and while they point to his 
mouth he moves them up 
and down. In an extended 
sense this is his sign by which 
he invites you to partake of 
his ever frugal board, and 
woe to him who for the first 
time endeavors to appease 
nature’s cravings with the 
tortila and frijoles of these 
countries, 

If the eating-sign is easily 
comprehended by a vivid im- 
agination, the drinking sign 
is not. It is made by ex- 
tending the thumb and fifth 
finger and closing the others, 
The hand held thus is made to describe a short curve 
downward, and with the thumb pointed to the mouth, 


DRINKING, 


An odd sign is used to 
express stinginess on the 
part of the person addressed 
or of a third party. The 
speaker, or rather gesticula- 
tor, strikes the elbow with 
the hand. One short, strong 
blow is considered eloquent 
enough for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Another uncomplimenta- 
ry sign is made by pressing 
one arm to the side, extend- 
ing the forearm, separating 
the fingers and rapidly con- 
tracting them. The person 
to or at whom this sign is 
made is to be considered 
dishonest, incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between meum 
and ‘uum. 

The simplicity which characterizes the Central Ame- 
rican Indian does not extend to a contempt of filthy 
lucre, except among those who, like the Lacandones or 
Lacantunes, live without the 
pale of civilized contact. All 
others, to indicate wealth, when 
referring to any one, slightly 
curve the middle, fourth and 
fifth fingers upon the palm, and 
close the thumb and index finger 
as if encircling a large coin. 

Perhaps it would be excessive 
sentimentality to designate the 
prevailing element of these coun- 
tries as sadness. Certainly jol- 
lity and bonhomie do not exist 
except under the influence of alcoholic stimulation, and 
generally a joke falls flat and is not understood. 

And now the reader has but one more sign to learn to 
become thoroughly conversant with the sign language 
of the Central American Indians. Place the nail of the 
thumb behind the edge of the upper front teeth, and jerk 
the hand suddenly forward, thus producing a slight 
scratching sound as the thumb-nail passes over their 
edge. This is a sign of marked approbation, meaning 
very good, very delicious, ver? pretty, or very pleas- 
ing, according to the person or the thing intended to be 
qualified, 


STINGINESS, 


WEALTH. 
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MALTBY. 


By GEORGE Kursy. 


Cuarter I. 
“Loox there !” 

“ There’s Darke Maltby !" 

**What’s he back for ?” 

“Darke, as Ilive! That’s Darke !" 

These exclamations were whispered, half m awe, half 
delight, by Southern girls in one of the pauses of a | 
dance. 

*“Who cares ?” 

* Let him come !” 

“He isn't the devil !” muttered half a score of young | 
men. And, with a would-be indifference, they called out, 
**Good-evening, Darke! Glad to see you, Darke !” 

It was February, but the breeze was warm. It blew | 
from the Gulf of Mexico, whose waters the year long | 
store up sunlight and heat. ‘The ball-room roof was the 
far-away blue of a Southern sky. It was ten o'clock, 
and the moon was flooding the open space with chaste, 
wan beams, which coldly refused to mingle with the 
glow of innumerable lanterns, and the flare of little heaps 
of burning wood, lying on boxes filled with earth and 
raised on poles. This was a moonlight picnic, and these | 
were the young people of Seminole. 

The newcomer strolled by the dancers, nodding right | 
and left with an air of good-fellowship. Glances of | 
tremulous admiration shot from the eyes of the girls, as | 
he impressively rolled toward them his handsome eyes. 
He wore his hat sideways and low on his forehead, his | 
long hair had a graceful flow, and his loose vest parted 
and hung jauntily, displaying a large imitation diamond 
on his breast. As he reached the middle of the glade 
the music struck up. Falling at once into its measure, 
with a fantastic grace he cut a pigeon-wing, and, seizing 
the hands of the girl nearest him, swung her twice, airily 
treading on the tips of his toes. Then he lifted his hat, 
partly to her and partly to the delighted musicians, 
strolled on and leaned against a magnolia. 

He had been followed not only by dark Southern eyes, 
but by one pair of a forget-me-not blue. They belonged | 
to a slender girl seated on a pile of shawls at the roots of | 
atree. Darke was not slow to discern the pearl-like fair- | 
ness of her face. 

“Tt’s a considerable relief from brown and black,” he | 
commented. ‘‘ Why the Lord makes such a monotony of 
girls in one place, I can’t say !” 

Thereupon he audaciously crossed the space between 


them and bowed low before her. | 


‘You and I being the only ones not dancing,” he said, 
in his slow-dropped Southern speech, ‘‘I can’t see any 


impropriety in our conversing. Darke Maltby, for ever | 


at your service !” 

“T am——” 

“ Priscilla, the Puritan maiden.” 

“No,” she gravely answered. ‘Miss Lydia Sunder- 
land.” 

**The same, the very same !"’ 

And he leisurely lowered himself to the ground, and 
tossed back the hair from his bold forehead. The light 
from a pile of blazing pine-cones fell directly upon him. 


His face was still young, but was marked by lines of ex- | 


perience of some doubtful kind. Yet it was lighted by a 


melancholy fire and grace, and was rich in color, which | 


one might fancy was now reflected in the innocent face of 
the Puritan girl, framed in lustrous hair. 


Some of the dancers were watching the pair. 

“That's just like Darke Maltby,” exclaimed one of the 
girls. 

** But you girls like it,” replied her partner. 

“No such thing!” she retorted, so hotly that the 
charge might have been true. Then, still keeping time 
to the music, with pretty little steps she crossed to Lydia 
and said, impertinently : 

‘Well, Mr. Darke Maltby, was it while you were gone 
that you got acquainted with Miss Sunderland ?” 

**On the contrary, Miss Lulu Gwynn, I came back for 
that purpose.” 

And he lent to this fiction a redeeming grace, not only 
by the melodious monotony of his tone, but by an admir- 
ing glance toward Lydia. 

The music had stopped, and there was a call to supper. 
Darke laid a hand of each girl within his own, and led 
them down to the shore. 

The moon, milky-white in a cloudless sky, shone full 
on the waters of the Gulf, making a bright path over 
which spirits might have walked between heaven and 
earth. A sad cypress, which had advanced beyond the 
shrinking forest, stood like an ascetic with outstretched 
arms, facing the glory. 

On the other side of the cypress was a pile of roasting 
oysters. Around this, on heaps of sand, the girls seated 
themselves, and the young men served them. Darke, in 
a light, mocking tone, offered oysters to Lydia, and 
dropped on his knees before her while she ate them. 
She was bewildered by his high-wrought gallantry, 
which might be all jest or half in earnest. 

Presently another dance was proposed, and Darke, 
laying hold of her hand as if by pre-arrangement, forced 
her feet to move rhythmically with his own. The black 
musicians nodded in wide-mouthed delight to see ‘‘ Mass 
Darke mek dat Yank’ gal’s feet fly ’roun’,” and burst 
into a wild melody as they fiddled away with rising and 
still rising excitement, while faster and faster the couples 
whirled, and higher and higher Darke Maltby, prince of 
the dancers, stepped. 

Suddenly with a scream the fiddlers stopped. Darke 
made a sweeping bow to his partner and vanished down 
the forest aisles. 

* ~ » * >» * 

To Lydia Sunderland Darke Maltby seemed like a 
rainbow apparition suddenly sprung from the white mist 
of her dreams. Her home was in Maine. There the 


» 


| snow covers the ground for months, and nature’s fingers 


are so benumbed that she lays on her colors dejectedly 
and sparingly. No wonder, then, if life seemed to Lydia 
colorless and severe. Love itself had come to her 
clothed with that poverty which was the spiritual as well 
as the material garment of her existence. A thevlogical 
student boarding at her father’s had paid her attention 
for years. When at last the time was ripe for an engage- 
ment, there had been no occasion for a profusion of 


words or a tumult of feeling on either side. He simply 


made a quiet acknowledgment, and she quietly gave her 
promise. 

But the snowdrop was not to be chilly forever. Lydia’s 
invalid father was advised to go South, and his wife 
having long been dead, he took his danghter with him. 
They had drifted from Jacksonville to Gainesville, from 
Gainesville to Cedar Keys, then to Tampa, and from 


Tampa to the little village which we call Seminole; the 
last-named being made up of a few pine cottages standing 
in drifts of sand, a stone or two, and a long building, 
which served for a variety of public uses. There was 
nothing about the village that by daylight was other than 
rude and bare. But the bareness of the scenery was 
tropical, only half revealed, gilded, suggestive. The 
fragrant wind wrinkling the surface of the Gulf and curl- 
ing through the trees came a long distance, and intox- 
icated the imagination. Lydia's father took his leisure 
and the brightness about him as an exile, but Lydia 
felt that the frost-bound spark of life within her had 
suddenly heaved upward and outward. 
* x * * * * 

The Sunderlands boarded with the Gwynns. After 
the picnic Lulu and Lydia talked of little else than Darke 
Maltby. 

‘*He was a blue blood,’ Lulu proudly said. ‘‘ His 
father had once been Governor of Florida. He is dis- 
sipated ; all men are, you know—but he is dreadfully 
dissipated.” 

They were sitting on the veranda, and Lulu spoke in 
whispers. 

‘* He’s the very bravest man in Florida. He’s fought, 
I should think, a dozen duels””—she put her mouth 
close to Lydia’s ear—‘‘and he killed a man in a fight. 
That’s what he’s been away for. He’s been in Texas, 
People sail he wouldn’t ever dare to come back ; but 
Darke dare do anything. Bud Ed says nobody will 
touch him. Darke doesn’t care if they do. He’d shoot 
em all; he says he would,” 

Suddenly the eyes and cheeks of both the girls flamed. 

Darke was passing along the street. He carried a gun, 
and a game-bag was slung across his shoulder. He 
looked up, and made a long sweep with his hat, 
Lydia’s heart fluttered so that she could scarcely stir, 
but Lulu gave a scornful nod and then affected to be ab- 
sorbed in her work. A little further down the street 
the girls saw him stop a boy carrying magnolia-blos- 
soms. They were rare at that season of the year, and 
he bought two. 

Darke was on his way to the principal saloon of the 
village, into which he walked with the careless ease of 
the king who can do no wrong. He threw himself into a 
chair and flung open his vest with a magnificent gesture 
that awoke the admiration of half a dozen loungers. But 
he intimated hi wish to be left to himself by a sweep of 
his arm that sent two or three glasses smashing on the 
floor. Then he called for a drink. 

‘‘ Bring a blue ribbon, too,” he said to the colored boy; 
‘and be quick about it !” 

The boy hesitated. The order might be a jest, and 
then he would be ridiculed for obeying it, or it might be 
in earnest, and in that case, to neglect it would be dan- 
gerous. The loungers pricked up their ears as if, slight 
as the occasion seemed, it might become important. 

Darke tore from the heart of one of his magnolias a 
creamy petal, then, without looking up, remarked : 

‘*You’d better have that ribbon here in time.” 

The boy flew across the way to the drygoods store. 

Drawing from his bosom the false diamond pin, Darke 
traced on the petal some foolish love lines—something 
about moonbeams and forget-me-nots. A rich perfume 
escaped from the flower azd mingled with the fumes of 
liquor, of which the room was full. He laid his missive 
just inside the leaves of the unspoiled magnolia and 
bound the whole with the ribbon brought him by the 
trembling boy. Then he pitched through the open 
window a coin five times the value of the ribbon, After 
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this, he called the loungers about him and became con- 
vivial. 

An hour or two later, he leaned over the Gwynns’ gate 
and gave the magnolia to Lydia. She received it shyly, 
but again her face seemed to reflect his color and ber eyes 
to kindle from the excitement that burned permanently 
in his. 

‘**T present it in memory of our first meeting. It is 
our most characteristic flower. Perhaps, if it pleases 
you, we may have the good fortune to please you !” 

“Tt is the most beautiful flower I ever saw !” 

‘*Sweetly said. And now, forgive me!” 

He drew from one of her long braids a knot of white 
ribbon, and pinned it on his sleeve. 

“Tl wear my lady’s favor on my arm. 
serve me from a panther or a moccasin. 
same color as the flower ?” 

‘* One is cream-white, the other is pure white.” 

“Now, that is being too literal. Still, there really is a 
difference. A few days ago I should have pronounced in 
favor of cream-white, but now there is nothing I like so 
much as—pure white, did you call it 2” 

He leaned over the gate half an hour, saying grandilo- 
quent nothings. He never felt more at his ease than 
when thus blowing bubbles to a pretty girl. 

After this he often strolled by the bouse, and if he saw 
Lydia he lingered a moment. Oftener he galloped past, 
looking up to the window and bowing low. He became 
even more theatrical and impressive than was natural to 
him. By the divination of his wild, unscrupulous nature 
he knew that he had fascinated Lydia. At this he did 
not wonder. She was only one of many girls who had 
looked into his eyes and seen much that was not there, 
and missed much that was. 

Still, he began to be very curious about her. As it 
was not only his handsome face and lawless manner, but 
something they suggested—strength, luxuriance, ‘vitality 
—which had captivated Lydia, so her fine beauty and 
upright moral nature brought to the restless man, al- 
ways craving stimulants, a strange sense of repose and 
purity. 

As for Lydia, a great change must have come over her, 
for Lulu Gwynn said : 

“I like you even better than I used to. 
more like one of us.” 

And Milton Hosford, the theological student, wrote : 


It may pre- 
You see it’s the 


You seem 


“I don’t feel near to you, as I did onee. But there are eighty 
degrees of the thermometer and sixteen parallels of latitude be- 
tween us. Sono wonder. The physical facts, of course, underlie 
the spiritual. Sometimes I feel as if—to keep us from growing 
apart—I must take a mad journey Southward.” 


‘‘He cannot come, of course,” Lydia said, crumpling 


the letter. 
* * — * * * 


As Spring came on Mr. Sunderland’s sharp white face 
grew sharper and whiter. On the very brightest of the 
bright days he died, longing to the last for the high, 
cold air of his native Maine. 

Seminole was stirred by the news of the stranger’s 
death, and was disposed to be sympathizing and helpfnl. 
It was the custom there for young men to watch with the 
dead, and Darke Maltby, being at least half the time a 
friendly fellow, was asked to sit up all night at the 
Gwynns’. He felt uncomfortable at the thought of death 
coming to surprise a fellow in the house, and would have 
preferred to watch with some one who had died in a 
fight, or taken his own life ‘like a man.” But he as- 
sented, and took his way to the Gwynns’, 
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The upper part of the house was dark, except for a | 
glimmer which was keeping the orphan sad company ; | 
but the light from one of the lower rooms streamed out 
on the veranda and the heaps of white sand beyond. 

Darke and his friends sat on the veranda, smoking. 
They talked of the elections, of some recent bets, of how 
many deer this one and that one had shot. Darke, in his 
tone of easy superiority, told the story of his fight with a 
panther, and gave some surprising details. The listeners | 


silent inmate of the lighted room, went in and stretched 
himself in an easy chair with his back to the coffin. 
He fell to thinking about Lydia, and wondering what 


| she was doing above-stairs. It began to appear to him 
| that she was exercising some mysterious influence upon 


him. He felt cold, not physically alone, but inwardly, 
strangely so. It seemed to him that the physical cold 
came from the coffin, and he changed his position so that 
the heat of the lamp fell on his back. 


THE EAGLE AND ITS PREY.—SEE PAGE 426. 


exchanged winks, though with great caution ; for, as one 
of them afterward remarked, Darke had shot a man for 
less, and it would not have been well to multiply corpses | 
that night. 
Thus hours wore away, the stars became chiller and | 
chiller, and the wind began to sigh in the treetops. The | 
two men complained of feeling gloomy, and went down 
the street for a purpose which they expressed by a nod 
and a wink. Darke, mastering his repugnance to the ! 


‘IT suppose,” he muttered, ‘ that the old man and his 
daughter have sat up there on the North Pole until 
they’re both half ice, whether dead or alive.” 

Suddenly he felt a supers‘itious thrill. He was watch- 
ing over Lydia’s father, and she cared for her father. 
The thought of her disinterested affection gave him 2 


| sense of novelty scarcely to be expressed. By a carious 


transposition, as her imaginings of him partook of his 
wild, extravagant nature, so his thoughts of her were 
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now touched with the spiritual and moral. But he was 
chiefly conscious of an unwonted tension of the nerves. 

The night lay darkly still through the house, and out- 
side could be heard only the whispering of the wind as it 
watched the stars departing and the daylight stealing on. 
Now his forehead grew damp. Something wavy and 
white was there in the doorway. He drew his land across 
his face as if to sweep away cobwebs. No. It was only 
a girl in a white wrapper—a girl whose hair hung about 
swollen pink-rimmed eyes, and who, poor ghost, herself so 
haunted that she could not sleep, had stolen on a fearful 
foot to the room where her father lay. 

It was as if in a dream that Darke Maltby came for- 
ward, and, placing a hand under her elbow, said : 

‘You here at this hour !” 

‘I could not sleep,” she said, wistfully. ‘‘I fancied I 
heard noises about the house. And the thought of my 
father alone, or some harm to him——” 

Here her lips shook and she stopped. 

‘Your father is being taken care of,” said Darke, in 
a tone of compassionate respect. 

“Yes, and I am so grateful 
and pride struggling together. 

Darke turned away while she knelt by the coffin and 
tenderly sought for the changes which a night over the 
borders of death had worked. For the first time in his 
life he felt a respect for goodness, and no objection that 
some one should think him good. He was taking a step 
up in the mere effort to comprehend Lydia, as she was 
taking one down in the effort to comprehend him. 

She gave him her slim, cold fingers while she promised 
that some one should soon relieve his wants. 

“It is of no consequence,” said he. ‘“‘I wish I could 
do something for you.” 

With a sad little motion of her head, she turned 
away. 

He followed her to the door. 

“Tf Iecan do anything for you, let it be what it will, 
I will do it.” 

He kept his word. 

With a cool disregard of what anybody thought, which, 
as usual, challenged the admiration alike of friends and 
enemies, he made himself active in preparations for the 
funeral. Hearing it was doubtful if a minister could be 
procured in time from the neighboring town, he rode 
thirty miles after his night of watching, leading a horse 
for the parson. Lydia saw him gallop past the house, 
driving the spurs into his horse’s sides. She saw him 
coming back, splashed and battered, his horse with 
steaming nostrils, and the minister at his side. 

But scarcely was the funeral over than Darke became 
impatient of his kind acts. He had taken to thinking 
about the little Puritan girl more than he cared to. In 
fact, he grew uneasy, and began to talk of a prolonged 
hunt. One day he heartily cursed his knot of white rib- 
bon, and threw it in the fire. But still he lost no op- 
portunity to appear before Lydia, making dramatic exits 
and entrances. 

April had come, and nothing but laggard feet kept 
Lydia from turning homeward. Milton Hosford had 
written : 

“Since your father’s death, lam more than ever anxious about 
you. You write wildly sometimes, poor child, and your letters 
give me a strange feeling, as if you were drifting toward some- 


thing of which I have no conception, But this, of course, is a 
mere morbid fancy.” 


” She broke off, tears 


This letter, tranquil and transparent, seemed to Lydia 
to reproach the tumult within her, and she impatiently 
laid it aside. She was going to a political meeting with 


the Gwynns. They liked to have her go about with 
them, and since the first days of her sorrow she had 
made no attempt to seclude herself. 


Cuaprter II. 


Tovar years had passed since the war, party feeling 
was strong in Seminole. But just now, the excitement 
of one election having died away and that of another not 
yet begun, some of the most liberal-minded citizens had 
proposed a meeting of Democrats and Republicans to 
discuss points of difference. It was felt to be quite an 
occasion, and all the men and women who made any 
pretension to public spirit were present. 

The desk which transformed the town-hall into a 
church was pushed to one side of the platform. The 
canvas, daubed with vivid green and red, which fitted it 
for the dramatic club, leaned opposite. A few tallow 
candles dripped and flared along the wall, and three 
lamps on the table by which the chairman sat, sent forth 
a smoky light and the odor of kerosene. 

As they came in the Republicans, as if by instinct, 
turned to one side, the Democrats to the other. Here 
was a row of black faces, for the most part stupid, but 
complacently self-conscious, with an occasional Saxon 
face conspicuous by contrast, Here was a broad str‘pe of 
white dotted with jet. And on this side hostility was 
less complacent but fiercer. 

Lydia sat by Lulu Gwynn. In the bustling which pre- 
ceded the opening of the meeting, Darke Maltby had 
leisure to observe how fair and trim she looked by the 
listless brown beauty of Seminole. Her eyes were wan- 
dering around the hall in search of him. It was always 
an event to see him. 

The meeting being called to order, a Democrat strode 
to the platform and began a denunciation of the Republi- 
can Party. A second or two before his fifteen minutes 
were out, he was called to order by the other side. A 
Republican then took his place, spoke more coarsely 
though less bitterly, and was cut short by his opponents. 
Five speakers thus took the floor. 

Darke had been for a time lost in the obscurity of the 
back part of the room, but as the speaking went on he 
gradually moved nearer the front, The crowd respect- 
fully made way for him. At last he took up his position 
in a window, leaning his elbow on its ledge. With his 
air of being on the boards, and the glow as of Bengal 
lights in his eyes, he attracted general attention, “Lulu 
Gwynn watched him in an intensity of admiration which 
she was at last forced to express, 

‘IT do like somebody splendid and brave and hand- 
some,” she whispered to Lydia’ “I'll tel. you some- 
thing if you won’t tell. I might have liked somebody 
like Darke Maltby, if he hadn't been—— well, if he 
hadn’t shot that last man. Now you can’t understand 
that, but it’s so.” 

Lydia felt like shouting, ‘“‘I do understand.” She 
was as resentful of Lulu’s remark as if it had been de- 
signed to insult her. For a moment she hated her, but 
she bit her lip and leaned back. 

The turn of the sixth and last speaker had come. 
There was a little hesitation on the Republican side, and 
glances of defiance shot toward the Democrats, Then a 
colored man scrambled to his feet and timidly attempted 
to make his way to the aisle. 

There was a burst of indignation from the other side. 

* Down with that nigger !” 

“No nigger speakers here !” 

““S—s—_s—_s—_s—_” 
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The long hiss went curling round the hall, and the 
negro quailed before it ; but his friends were prepared. 

‘*You’ve had your speakers ; we'll have ours !” 

**Speak on, speak on! Goon up, go on up,” sounded 
out, while the negroes on both sides clapped and yelled. 

‘*Down with him, nigger cur! Down with him !” 

And again, like the tongue of a viper, shot out that 
hiss. 

The negro was evidently anxious to shrink back into 
a safe obscurity ; but one or two white men were at his 
back, whispering threats and encouragements. Between 
his dangerous enemies and his dangerous friends, the 
frightened creature faltered. Already the click of pistols 
was heard on both sides, and the air vibrated with deadly 
antagonism. 

A faint scream here and there told of the strain on the 
nerves of the women. But Lydia sat straight, her face 
turned upward, more exalted than frightened. If there 
was danger near there was also a hero. 

Darke Maltby sprang upon the platform and waved his 
hat. He held a cocked pistol in his hand, and it was 
pointed straight at the crowd. Every face turned toward 
him. Of all men in Seminole, Darke was the most re- 
spected if there was the prospect of a fight. He paused 
until every eye and ear was strained, and a hush spread 
through the room. 

** Do you see these ?” he cried, drawing another pistol 
from his breast, and thus covering each side of the hall 
with a muzzle. “I'll shoot straight ahead at the first 
side that interrupts me !” 

The silence became intense. Men looked apprehen- 
sively at each other. 


“* Now, —— —— ——! Curse you for fools and black- - 


guards and the scum of the earth, as you are !” he cried. 
turning his excited eye to his left. ‘‘ But Iam for fair 
play,” and he fixed his eye on his friends. ‘‘ You agreed 
to meet these scoundrels here, which I wouldn't have 
done to save their pitchy souls! You didn’t say a nigger 
shouldn’t speak. And now he shall speak! I say, let the 
cursed white-livered nigger speak! If you don’t, I'll 
shoot you! And if he won't, I'll shoot him and the 
carpet-baggers at his back! And if he speaks too long 
or too short, or says too much while he’s speaking, I'll 
drop him as I would a buck! Now, come on and do 
your speaking !” 

The Democrats, after a moment’s whispering, nodded 
their heads and sank into their seats. Darke was a hot 
politician, a blue blood, and a reckless upholder of the 
privileges of his class. His appeal to their sense of 
justice was well received, and there was no doubt that 
he was ready at a moment's notice to send a pistol-shot 
whistling down their ranks. They sank back then, and 
called out : 

‘“Go on, go on!” to the other side. 

‘Come up here!” he said, still holding the pistols. 
“And don’t be for ever about it !” 

With a livid face the colored man rose, and was 
pushed toward the aisle. 

‘Come up !” cried Darke again. And, with a sardonic 
twinkle in his eye, he met the victim at the steps of 
the platform, and, posting him at its very edge, took 
the chairman’s seat, laying one pistol on the table and 
toying with the other on his lap. 

“Now say enough,” he remarked, ‘‘to please your 
party, and don’t say enough to displease me.” 

A sense of humor in the situation began to come over 
the Democrats. They exchanged winks and smiles. 
The negro, with cowering head and quivering lips, stam- 
mered forth a few phrases : 
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“‘Gemmen an’ ladies—ladies an’ gemmen : I am heah 
—heah I stan’—I’m_heah, brudder an’ sister ’Publi- 
cans——”’ 

It became irresistibly funny. He rolled the dilated 
black of his eye over its white border at the grim 
watcher in his rear. 

Darke lifted his pistol and peered into its muzzle; 
then clicked it. The negro started and his teeth chat- 
tered. 

‘“* Heah—heah ——” he began again. ‘‘ Mass’ Darke, 
oh, Gor’ Ormighty, heah I am—I’se a pore nigguh, an’ 
heah I—you—I——” 

It became a roaring farce. 

The politicians shouted forth their relish of a joke, 
irrespective of party. The finer laughter of women 
trilled along the volume of sound, and over both rose 
the ecstatic shrieks of the negroes. The whole house, 
Republican and Democrat alike, was bent by this windy 
gust of merriment, and Darke Maltby, giving his victim 
a half contemptuous, half jocular, little kick, strolled 
down the aisle as unconcernedly as if he had not just 
threatened the lives of a whole community. 

As he came near Lydia, she arose. From the moment he 
sprang to the platform her fascinated gaze had followed 
him as a bird follows its charmer. At home she had 
been a narrow, eager Republican. She had even idealized 
the negroes, and dreamed of going South to teach them. 
But she had lost her political sense now. How far 
would the vigor and daring of Darke carry him? How 
triumphantly would he show himself the master? She 
might have been the medium through which the whole 
current of popular enthusiasm set toward Darke. Her 
temper was for the moment as lawless and adventurous 
as his. 

People were standing all about her. No one noticed 
her. She leaned forward. Darke glanced at her and 
ironically smiled. Her eyes were sparkling with his 
triumph. 

But for once his careless security cost him dear. 
There were one or two sulky faces in the crowd, and 
they darkened with a mortal hate as Darke strode by. 
That night, just after the meeting broke up, the sharp 
crack of a rifle was heard up one of the country roads. 
Before morning it was rumored that Darke Maltby had 
been shot. 

* * * ve * * 

The news was brotight to Lydia by different members 
of the Gwynn family, who straggled down town at all 
hours of the morning, and came back with varying re- 
ports. First he was fatally wounded, then but slightly. 
First he was shot by the carpet-baggers, then by negroes. 
All the morning the little town rose and fell like waves, 
and with a throbbing heart Lydia sat at home listening. 
Yet it was not so much in real solicitude or tenderness, 
such as a girl might feel for a lover or afriend. Rather 
she was mastered by a fierce excitement. 

By noon it was known that Darke was not mortally 
wounded, and that he had been shot by a personal 
enemy. The town passed at once from tempest to calm, 
and looked even more tranquil than ever. Only a few 
young bloods gathered at the street-corners and talked 
of revenge. 

But Lydia was not so easily quieted. The little ice- 
maiden felt a resistless something glow within her. It 
took captive her high Puritan sense of propriety, it en- 
chanted her intelligence, it stormed her discretion. She 
was abandoned to an absolute riot of emotion. 

But it takes time for the turbulence of the soul to print 

( Continued on page 438.) 


THE CHILD’S FUTURE. 


THE CHILD'S FUTURE. 
Scene: A swing in the garden. Time: Afternoon in Spring. 


Wuen Iam grown-up, how splendid ! And when I’m grown-up, like mother, 
’T will be to be free all day: T’ll always be good and wise, 

My lessons for ever ended, We never will vex, each other; 
And with no one to obey. Oh, why do they say time flies! 


My children I'll never worry, When the shadow onward creeping 
But their mischief I'll allow; On the dial’s face I see, 

If I could, the time I'd hurry: | It seoms that time must be sleeping, 
I wish I were grown-up now! Each day seems so long to me. 


I'll live upon cakes and honey, Swing, swing, I like to be swinging, 
And jars of jam will I eat; And the sun is shining so bright: 

And T’'ll never waste my money There's nursie, my supper bringing! 
On bread, potatoes and meat, When I’m big I'll sit up all night. 


THE 
SCENE : 


WHEN I was a child, how cheerful 
The world and its inmates seemed: 
My heart was never fearful, 
Nor of coming evil dreamed. 


When I was a child, what flowers 
I grew in my garden-bed ; 
I counted all the hours 
Till my rose-bud should be red, 
When I was a child, what stories 
I dreamed ’neath the apple-tree; 
What wondrous coming glories 
E’en the clouds foretold to me, 
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OLD MAID'S PAST, 


An armehair by the fire. 


Evening in Autumn. 


—— 
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When [ was a child, how tender 
My heart and conscience were ; 
What answer can I render 
For spoiling aught so fair ? 


Oh, days for ever departed! 
Oh, youth, and love, and bliss— 
Whence hath your vision started 
To vex my soul like this ? 
How chilly it grows |! There’s Willet 
Come with my negus and bread: 
Take eare, girl! do not spill it; 
And now I'll go to bed. 
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(Continued from page 435. ) 
itself on the face. She looked ethereal and unattainable 
as she seated herself that afternoon for a drive, which 
she had herself proposed, and it was Lulu, full-eyed and 
dark, who would have passed for the exuberant, fancy- 
captured maiden. 

As the little negro gathered up the reins, and Lulu 
asked ‘“‘ Which way ?” Lydia, with a newly learned art- 
fulness, pointed to the road leading northward. 

“‘T am glad you chose that,” said Lulu, ‘‘ for I don’t 
want to go by the shooting-place.” 

They drove along over the sandy flats that make a large 
part of Western Florida. Then they reached a bit of 
hammock, and by Lydia’s direction cutting transversely 
across it, came out on the southwestern side. 

‘‘ Where are you going ?” asked Lulu. 

** Anywhere,” replied Lydia. 

It was evident that she meant to speak carelessly, but 
her reply had the effect of determination. 

**Well, look out you don’t get to Darke Maltby’s,” 
said Lulu. ‘‘We might see him, and then he’d think 
we came to see him. Only I don’t care what he thinks.” 

Lydia said nothing, but at the next corner she pulled 
the left rein so that the horse turned to the south. 

The little negro grinned with an elfish intelligence, 
comprehending that ‘‘ Miss Loo said she did’n wan’ ter 
go by Mass’ Mal’by’s house, an’ Miss Lyddy war’ s gwine 
dar.” But, though the look caused Lydia a dull humilia- 
tion, her purpose only set itself the more strongly. A 
strange defiance of Lulu, of Seminole, and of that little 
village in Maine played over the passive sense of her 

on. 

Still they drove southward, and still at every turn 
Lydia’s touch on the left rein kept them to their 
course. At length, the low roofs of rambling buildings 
came into view, and Lulu, looking with searching eyes 
into her friend’s face, said : 

“T knew this road would bring us to the Maltby 
house.” 

“‘T will get out here,” said Lydia, nodding to the 
monkey to pull up. 

“T wouldn’t,” said Lulu, hurriedly. 

“‘T will,” said Lydia, leaping from the buggy. 

**Shall I get out ?”’ asked Lulu. ‘‘ What are you going 
to do?” 

*T am going up that lane for flowers,” said Lydia. 

She pointed to a walk which ran straight for some dis- 
tance, showing a long vista of mellow light fallihg on 
living green, but then gave a turn and must lead to the 
house. 

She felt Lulu’s troubled eyes and the twinkling black 
beads of the monkey, and again came that sense of 
juggling with herself, of abasement. But she struck 
off along the path, straight and determined, with little 
of the air of a flower-seeker. She reached the turn and 
was lost to view. 

She had stopped in the shade of a palmetto. The 
house, still at some distance, turned toward her a long 
and weather-beaten side. The sight of it threw her mto 
an unaccountable confusion. There was no stir about it 
to show that it was inhabited, but its blindless windows, 
hard and curious, looked steadily at her. Hitherto she 
had felt nothing but a mad craving to be near Darke, 
perhaps catch a sight of him. Now, her limbs trembled, 
and with wide, fearful eyes she gazed upon the house, 
shrinking back further and further, as if she dreaded 
that she might be spirited away toward what she had 
come to seek. 

As she stood there, pale, alien sprite, pricked by wild 


longings and encumbered with shame, she heard a rustle 
in the branches, and Darke Maltby stepped to her side. 
He had been watching her from behind a magnolia. He 
carried his arm in a sling, and his eyes were shadowed 
by an inky ring, made by dissipation and now deepened 
by pain. Somehow suffering, which, often refined, made 
him seem more of the earth. Lydia shivered closer to 
the protecting tree. 

In truth, pain had waked the savage in him. He had 
said that morning that he felt like a brute. He wanted to 
tear something, and why not the feelings of this girl who 
had thrown herself in his way? That she had come to 
seek him, instead of his going, strong and dashing, to 
seek her, stung him. He despised her for coming. Be- 
cause she had a smooth skin and a sheen on her hair he 
had fancied her different from other girls. Just as a girl, 
she was to him flimsy, poor, unattractive. He hated 
the witchcraft influence she had exerted over him. 

‘*How did you guess that I lived here, and that you 
might meet me ?” he asked. ‘‘Or did you come to see 
my mother ?” 

There was even more than usual of the mocking strain 
in his voice, 

**T came to find flowers,” she faltered. 

He let his eyes rove over the ground, as if to show his 
incredulity. Then he stooped, though it cost him a 
groan, and pulled a grass-flower. He handed it to her 
with a nonchalance which emphasized the irony of the 
action. 

**You overlooked this.” 

As she did not offer to take it he grasped her hand, 
and laying its stem between her cold, reed-like fingers, 
looked audaciously into her face. 

But at his presumptuous touch she started. His 
wounded arm, his labored breath, instead of rousing 
her pity, had repelled her. Darke, anything less than 
strong, bold, handsome, was not Darke. He had taken 
her hand once before, but then it had not simply made 
upon him a material impression, but had worked a fine 
charm, like a spirit-hand. Now, debased as he was by 
fever and pain, the contact was repugnant to both. The 
strange pair stood looking at each other, and each 
moment the sense of unlikeness, of antipathy, of antago- 
nism, grew. Her cold purity and self-restraint were in- 
tolerable to him. His bright, wicked eyes no longer 
fascinated, they appalled her. The magnetism of mys- 
tery was broken. 

With a low cry she turned and fied. Down the leafy 
lane, wind-like, she flew. Her quick footsteps stirred 
the hanging leaves. They alarmed a squirrel, who 
skimmed up his tree with a motion scarcely lighter than 
her own. With quickened blood, with beating pulses, 
she bounded, she sprang. Once she turned her head for 

a look. The breeze bore to her ears a light laugh, and 
Darke took off his hat and bowed to the white thing, that 
vanished. 

* * + * * * 

For three weeks Lydia lay in her bed. The clock, too 
tightly wound, ran jangling down until it almost ceased 
to keep the time. 

When she came back to health she had recovered her 
mental pose. She had won something, too. The fetters 
of her life had been broken, and her understanding was 
enlarged. She no longer judged human weakness and 
goodness with a narrow, provincial judgment. 

She bade her Southern friends a grateful farewell, and 
took her way to the North and to Milton Hosford. 

Darke Maltby, too, lay down on his bed, from which 
he was never to rise. He had been too careless and im- 
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patient to allow his wound to be properly dressed. Day 
and night he tossed with fever. Though no vision of 
him came to trouble Lydia, she haunted his delirium. 

‘‘Did I swear or say my prayers?” he asked, one 
night after he had been tossing and muttering. 

‘You seemed to be talking about a witch.” 

‘“‘ Yes, a witch, a yellow-haired witch !” he exclaimed, 
angrily, ‘‘I was going up winding stairs, and she kept 
pushing me off. I hung by my teeth over space. Ugh! 
I’ve been half the night tumbling off the cursed thing.” 

One day he had his reason and raised himself to a 
sitting posture, Through the window his haggard eyes 
caught the twinkle of a squirrel going up a tree, and the 
silver of leaves turned upward by the wind. He airily 
threw a kiss from the tips of his fingers. 

‘*Good-by, forget-me-nots, good-by, moonbeams,” he 
said, with a mixture of mockery and pathos. 

‘What are you talking about ?” asked his mother. 

‘* Her eyes and her hair.” 

‘* Whose eyes and whose hair ?” 

‘‘ Priscilla’s, the Puritan maiden,” and he laughed. 

Then he dropped down among the pillows, and again 
began to toss and mutter. 

‘*These have been good women! 
good women !” 

Five days from that time, mad with pain and de- 
lirium, he tore the bandages from his arm, tarned his 
face to the wall and died. 


These have been 


E. A. POE'S CONVERSATION. 


Tue conversation of Edgar Allan Poe, the gifted Ameri- 
can poet, was at times almost supermortal in its elo- 
quenee. His voice was modulated with astonishing skill, 
and his large and variably expressive eyes looked repose 
or shet fiery tumult into theirs who listened, while his 
own face glowed or was changeless in pallor as his im- 
agination quickened his blood or drew it back frozen to 
his heart. His imagery was from the worlds which no 
mortal ean see but with the vision of genius. Suddenly 
starting from a proposition exactly and sharply defined 
in tetms of utmost simplicity and clearness, he rejected 
the forms of customary logic, and, by a crystalline pro- 
cess of accretion, built up his ocular demonstrations in 
forme of gloomiest and ghastliest grandeur, or in those 
of the most airy and delicious beauty, so minutely and 
distinetly, yet so rapidly, that the attention which was 
yielded to him was chained till it stood among his 
wonderfal creations, till he himself dissolved the 
spell, and brought his hearers back to common fancies 
or exhibitions of ignoblest passions. 


DICKENS AND “DAVID COPPERFIELD.” 


SommwHereE about the middle of the serial publication 
of ‘* David Copperfield,” happening to be out of writing- 
paper, Dickens sallied forth one morning to get a fresh 
supply at the statiorer’s. He was living then in his 
favorite haunt, at Fort House, at Broadstairs. As he was 
about to enter the stationer’s shop with the intention of 
buying the needful writing-paper, he stood aside for a 
moment at the threshold to allow a lady to pass in before 
him. He then went on to relate—with a vivid sense still 
upon him of mingled enjoyment and dismay in the mere 
recollection—how the next instant he had overheard this 
strange lady asking the person behind the counter for the 
new green number. When it was handed to her, ‘‘Oh, 


this,” said she, ‘“‘I have read. I want the next one.” 
The next one she was thereupon told would be out by the 
end of the month. “ Listening to this, unrecognized,” 
Dickens added, in conclusion, ‘‘ knowing the purpose for 
which I was there, and remembering that not one word 
of the number she was asking for was yet written, for 
the first and only time in my life, I felt—frightened !” 


LADY PEEL. 

A PLEASING and characteristic anecdote is recorded of 
the first Sir Robert Peel and his wife. When Robert 
Peel, then a youth, began business as a cotton-printer 
near Bury, he lodged with his partner, William Yates, 
paying eight-and-sixpence per week for board and lodg- 
ing. William Yates’s eldest child was a girl named 
Ellen, and she very soon became an especial favorite with 
the young lodger. On returning from his hard day’s 
work at ‘‘The Ground,” he would take the little girl 
upon his knee, and say to her, ‘‘ Nelly, thou bonny 
little dear, wilt be my wife ?”’ to which the child would 
readily answer, ‘“‘ Yes,” as any child would do. ‘‘Then 
I'll wait for thee, Nelly ; I'll wed thee, and none else.” 
And Robert Peel did wait. As the girl grew in beauty 
toward womanhood, his determination to wait for her was 
strengthened ; and after the lapse of ten years—years of 
close application to business and rapidly increasing pros- 
perity—Robert Peel married Ellen Yates when she had 
completed her seventeenth year ; and the pretty child, 
whom her mother’s lodger and father’s partner had 
nursed upon his knee, became Mrs. Peel, and eventually 
Lady Peel, the mother of the future Prime Minister of 
England. Lady Peel was a noble and beautiful woman, 
fitted to grace any station in life. She possessed rare 
powers of mind, and was, on every emergency, the high- 
souled and faithful counselor of her husband. 


INFANT PHENOMENA. 

By LAWRENCE HUTTON, 
“So cunning and so young is wonderful.” 
—Richard III, Act IIT., Scene I. 
Wuen the “Grand Spectacle of the Black Crook” was 
enjoying its fourth successful run at Niblo’s Garden, in 
the season of 1873, a precociously bright little musician of 
some six or seven years of age, so advertised in the bills, 
and to all appearances no older, preternaturally large in 
head and small in person, won the affection and the sym- 
pathy of all who witnessed his performances. During his 
very short career he was one of the chief attractions of 
that attractive variety show ; for the ‘‘ Black Crook ” in its 
later years was nothing more than a variety entertain- 
ment, and the tricks and the manners, the wisdom and 
the innocence, the precocity and the music of the ‘‘ child 
violinist’ gave him a popularity that few mature stars 
could boast ; and when, so soon after the close of his en- 
gagement here, the news of his death came from Boston, 
few of the established favorites of many years have been 
so sincerely mourned as was this unfortunate little James 
G. Speaight. 

Scarcely larger than the violin he carried, dressed in a 
bright court suit of blue satin, with powdered wig, and 
silken hose and buckled shoes, like a prince in a fairy 
tale, he seemed the slightest mite of a performer who 
ever stood behind the footlights. His hands were 
scarcely big enough to grasp his instrument ; his arms 
and his legs were not so thick as his bow ; a bit of rosin 
thrown at him would have knocked him down, and he 
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could have been comfortably packed away in the case of | positions, and that he could remember an air as soon a6 


his own fiddle. As a musician he certainly was phe- | he could utter an articulate sound. Before he was five 
nomenal. It was said of him that he could play by ear | years old he was sole performer at concerts given under 
when only four years of age, and after hearing it but | his father’s management in some of the provincial towns 
once, the most difficult and complicated of musical com- | of England, and when he first appeared in this country 
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at Niblo’s, he not only played solos upon his violin, dis- | and vivacity, could not fail to interest and amuse his 
playing decided genius and technical skill, but he con- | audiences, while at the same time it saddened the most 
ducted the large orchestra, standing on a pile of music | thoughtful of them, who realized how unnatural and how 


“CLARA FISHER IN “THE FOUR MOWBRAYS.” CLARA FISHER IN “‘ THE FOUR MOWBRAYS.” 


books in the chair of the leader, that he might be seen | cruel to the child the whole proceeding must of neces. 


of the musicians he led. : sity be. That he was passionately fond of his art there 
The grace and ease of the little artist, his enthusiasm | could be no doubt, or that he lived only in and for it, 
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and in the excitement and applause his public appear- 
ances brought him ; but that his indulgence of his pas- 
sion without proper restraint was the cause of the snap- 
ping of the s:rings of his little life, and of the wreck of 
what might have been a brilliant professional career, was 
plainly manifest to every physician and to every mother 
who saw and heard and pitied him. 

Until within a very few months of his death, he played 
only by ear. When he began to learn his notes, and to 
comprehend with his big-little brain the immensity of 
music as a science, and the magnificent future it pro- 
mised him, his devotion to study, his ambition and his 
own active mind were more than his feeble frame could 
endure, and his brief candle was suddenly extinguished. 
At the close of this run of the ‘‘ Black Crook,” December 
6th, 1873, he was taken to Boston, where, in the ‘‘ Naiad 
Queen,” he played, and led the orchestra of the Boston 
Theatre until the night of the 11th of January, 1874. 
After the matinée and evening performances of that date, 
he was heard by his father to murmur in his troubled 
sleep, ‘‘O God ! can you make room for a little fellow 
like me?” And he was found by his father at daybreak, 
dead. With no sins of his own to answer for, surely the 
prayer was heard ; and the coming of that little child, 
play-actor though he was, according to the promise, was 
not forbidden. 

The exact position of the Infant Phenomena in dram- 
atics it is difficult to determine. They stand, perhaps, 
on the neutral ground between the amateur and the 
trained dogs, or the trick ponies, without belonging to 
either class or to art. As being professional, though in 
embryo, they cannot claim that exemption from the se- 
vere tests of criticism enjoyed by the diletianti, and as 
being human, though undeveloped, they cannot be 
judged in the same lenient way as we judge the educated 
monkey, from whom Mr. Darwin would claim them to be 
80 lately evolved. In no case is the phenomenal to be 
emulated, to be encouraged or to be admired. How 
much of a nuisance the average prodigy is to his au- 
dienees all habitual theatre-goers can tell ; how much of 
a nuisance he is to his fellow-players, Nicholas Nickleby 
has effectively shown ; and what a bitter burden he is 
likely to become to himself, his own experience—if 
he lives to have experience—will certainly prove. 
Loved by the gods of the gallery, the phenomenon— 
happily for the phenomenon, perhaps, certainly happily 
for his profession—dies, as a rule, young. ' 

He does not educate the masses, he does not advance 
art; he does nothing which it is the high aim of the 
legitimate actor to do; he does not even amuse. He 
merely displays precocity that is likely to sap his very 
life ; perhaps supports a family at an age when he needs 
all of the protection and support that can can be given 
him ; and, if he does not find a premature death, he 
rarely, very, very rarely, fulfills anything like the pro- 
mise of his youth. 

The career of Master Betty, the ‘‘Infant Roscius,” of 
the early part of the century, and unquestionably the 
most remarkable and successful phenomenon in the 
whole history of the stage, is ample proof of this. Born 
in England in 1791, he made his theatrical début in 
Dublin in 1803, and at once sprang into a popularity 
there, and wherever he appeared, that seemed to know 
no limite. 

The excitement he created was marvelous ; people were 
crushed in their efforts to enter the theatres in which he 
played. Tho receipts at the box-offices were considered 
fabulous in those days. His own fortune was made in a 
single season. Lords and ladies, and peers of the realm, 


were among his enthusiastic admirers. Royal dukes 
were proud to call him friend, and the Prince of Wales 
entertained him royally at Carlton House. He was called 
greater than Garrick himself in Garrick’s own parts, and 
was petted and praised, and almost idolized, by an entire 
country; and Parliament itself, on’ a motion made by 
Pitt, even adjourned to see ‘‘ Infant Roscius” play Hamlet 
at Drury Lane, than which no higher compliment could 
have been paid by England to mortal man. 

This mania over the boy actor continued for two or 
three seasons, when his popularity by degrees decreased, 
and he retired from the stage to enter the University of 
Cambridge. In 1812, four years later, however, he re- 
turned to the profession a young man of twenty-one, but 
his prestige was gone. He did not draw in London; in 
the Provinces he was regarded as nothing but a fair stock 
actor, and when a little more than thirty he retired 
entirely into private life. He died in London, August 
24th, 1874, a man of eighty-three, having outlived his 
glory by at least fifty years. If such was the lot of the 
most marvelous of prodigies, what better fate can the 
managers of the lesser juvenile stars expect for their 
**child wonders ’’? 

The career of Macready, a contemporary of Master 
Betty’s during his later efforts, as compared with that of 
the Phenomenon, shows in a marked degree the differ- 
ence between the natural and the forced systems of 
dramatic education and success. Macready, after years 
of careful, conscientious study and training, went upon 
the stage, although a young man, still one mature in ex- 
perience. By hard work he made his way up to the top of 
the ladder of professional fame, and died full of years and 
honored as the most finished actor of his day in his own 
land. Betty, at whom as a child he had wondered, and 
whom as a young man he had supported, surviving him 
a month or two, was carried to his grave by a few per- 
sonal friends, almost unnoticed by the world, who at one 
time had worshiped his genius, but to whom for half a 
century he had been absolutely dead. Macready, a fixed 
star, shining brightly and bravely, gave a lasting, steady, 
truthful light. Betty, streaming like a meteor in the 
troubled air,*eclipsing for a moment all of the planets 
in his course, plunged into a sea of oblivion and left 
only a ripple behind. 

The cynical remark of Richard III. to the young 
Prince of Wales in the play, that ‘so wise so young, 
they say, do never live long,” does not always apply to 
the Infant Phenomena. However, the Bateman children, 
Clara Fisher and other juvenile wonders, lived to achieve 
more enduring greatness as men and women than was 
ever thrust upon them in their childish days, while many 
of the present veterans in the profession were on the stage 
as actors before they were old enough to read or write. 
Ione Burke, Fanny Davenport, Susan Denin made their 
several dramatic débuts as children in ‘‘The Stranger,” 
* Pizarro,” ‘‘ Metamora,” or other of the standard plays 
of their youth. Mr. Jefferson, at the age of six, engaged 
in a stage combat with broadswords with one Master 
Titus, at the Park Theatre, for the benefit of the latter 
young gentleman, and Madame Ristori, carried upon the 
stage in a basket at the age of two months, was, at the 
age of four years, playing children’s parts in her native 
Italy. Miss Lotta began her professional career a 
phenomenon when eight years old; but Lotta, to be 
measured by no known dramatic rules, is an Infant Phe- 
nomenon still. Miss Mary Taylor, than whom no lady 
in her maturity enjoyed greater popularity in New York, 
sang as a child in concerts, and even before she reached 
her teens was a great favorite in the choruses of the 
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National Theatre on Church Street ; and there are to-day 
among collectors of such things, rare prints, highly 
prized, of Miss Adelaide Phillips and of Miss Mary 
Gannon as child wonders; the latter young lady having 
been an actress before she was three years old. 

Evidences of such early dramatic experiences might 
readily be multiplied ; but a decided distinction should 
be made between the phenomenal young actor or actress 
who walks upon the stage in leading parts a child Richard 
or an infant Richmond, and the youthful artist, born of 
dramatic people, who, never attempting what is beyond 
his years or his station, plays Young York or Young 
Clarence to support his father, says his few lines, gets 
his little bit of applause, is not noticed by the critics, and 
goes home like a good child to his bed and to his mother. 
It is as natural for the child of an actor to go upon the 
stage as it is for the son of a sailor to follow the sea ; but 
while the young mariner before the mast is taught the 
rudiments of his profession by the roughest of ex- 
periences and the hardest of knocks, the young Roscius 
too frequently is given command of his dramatic ship 
before he can box the dramatic compass or tell the differ- 
ence in the nautical drama between ‘‘ Black Eyed Susan” 
and ‘‘ The Tempest.” 

Miss Clara Fisher, Mrs. James G. Maeder, was re- 
garded in her youth as a prodigy second only to Master 
Betty, but, unlike Master Betty, she more than realized 
the best hopes of her early admirers, and lived to be con- 
sidered one of the most perfect and finished actresses 
ever known to our stage. Born in England in 1811, she 
appeared in Drury Lane, London, the scene of Master 
Betty's earliest successes, when she was only six years of 
age, and at once she won the most decided triumphs. It 
was said of her that she clearly understood, even at that 
early age, her author and his meaning, entered thor- 
oughly and enthusiastically into all of her parts, and dis- 
played in every scene not only acuteness of intellect, but 
a temperament fully in unison’ with the profession of her 
cheiee. Cast in plays with actors of the regulation age 
and size, instead of being dwarfed by the contrast with 
them, she made the balance of the dramatis persone ap- 
pear entirely out of proportion, and carried away all of 
the honors. Her American début was made September 
12th, 1827, at the Park Theatre, New York. In the seven- 
teenth year of her age she could scarcely rank among the 
Infant Phenomena at that time, however, and is only 
known in this country, where the rest of her professional 
life has been spent, as a leading lady, justly celebrated, 
but not wonderful, out of all whooping as an Infant 
Roscia. 

Mrs. Maeder comes of a theatrical race, and one which 
seems to mature early. Her sister, Jane Marchant 
Fisher, the good old Mrs. Vernon, of Wallack’s in late 
seasons, went upon the stage in London a child of ten. 
Frederick G. Maeder, her son, made his début at the 
age of eighteen. Alexina Fisher, Mrs. A. F. Baker, and 
Oceana Fisher, daughter of Palmer Fisher, and members 
of the same family, played here as children forty or fifty 
years ago. At the age of sixteen Mrs. Alexina Fisher- 
Baker was a juvenile star at the Park, developing quietly 
into a general leading lady, and now one of the most 
satisfactory of “‘ old ladies ” left to us. 

The Clara Fisher of the present not only belongs to 
this same Fisher family, but has some of the blood of 
many of the Jeffersons, being a niece of Joseph Jefferson, 
the Jefferson of to-day, and granddaughter of Joseph Jef- 
ferson the second. In the provinces she sang as a child, 
and made her regular dramatic début, a very young and 
attractive girl, at the Olympic, under the management of 
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John Duff, in 1867, playing Peas-blossom in the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.”” This comedy enjoyed a run of 
one hundred nights, and was strongly cast : Miss Fanny 
Stockton playing Oberon ; George L. Fox, Bottom ; 
Charles Kemble Fox, Snug ; Owen Marlowe, Flute ; Mark 
Quinlan Srou ; and William Davidge, Quince. ‘‘ Little 
Clara Fisher’? made many friends here ; her name recall- 
ing in many minds pleasant associations, while her pret- 
tiness and grace as the fairy gave her a charm that was 
all her own. She has been at Wallack’s Theatre, and 
was a member of Mr. Brougham’s Company when he 
opened the Lyceum, on Twenty-fourth Street, which, 
later, was the Fifth Avenue Theatre; but she has not 
played many theatrical engagements on the New York 
stage, being better known as a vocalist, and in other 
towns. 

The most remarkable and most successful of the In- 
fant Phenomena of modern times in America, have been 
the Bateman children, and the Marsh Juvenile Troupe. 
On the 10th of December, 1849, Mr. E. A. Marshall, man- 
ager of the Broadway Theatre, introduced on the boards 
of that house, for the first time to New York audiences, 
Kate and Ellen Bateman, whose united ages were not ten 
years; Kate making her début as Richmond, and Ellen, 
the younger, as Richard, in scenes from Shakespeare’s 
‘*Richard III.” The announcement of the coming of 
these infantile Thespians was not favorably received by 
the habitués of the Broadway; the appearance of prodigies 
of any kind being a departure from the ways of that 
traditional home of the legitimate drama, and there was 
against these young stars formed a prejudice which only 
the absolute cleverness of their performances was able to 
overcome. After Mr. Hackett as Falstaff, and Miss Cush- 
man as Lady Macbeth, it was scarcely natural that un- 
known children in the same and kindred parts should 
satisfy the critical audiences of the Old Broadway. The 
popularity of the Batemans, however, was quickly estab- 
lished ; those who the first night came to scoff remaining 
to admire and to praise ; the whole town, young and old, 
petting and applauding the children; while still the 
wonder grew, during the single week of their engagement, 
how the two small heads could carry all they knew. It 
seemed incredible that an infant of four years like Ellen 
Bateman could present anything approaching an embodi- 
ment of such characters as Shylock, Richard, or Lady 
Macbeth ; or that of a child of six, as was Kate at that 
time, should be able to play Richmond, Portia, or the 
Thane with the correctness of elocution, the spirit, and 
the proper comprehension of the language and the busi- 
ness which she displayed. The simple task of commit- 
ting to memory the text of so many parts was in itself a 
marvelous effort for children of their tender age, but to 
be able to speak these lines as set down for them, with 
the correct emphasis and gesture, and with every appear- 
ance of a thorough conception of the character sustained, 
as the little Batemans are said to have done, certainly 
warranted all of the praise that was bestowed upon them. 
Every fresh réle they undertook was a surprise, and was 
considered more clever than any that had preceded it. 
Lady Macbeth was, perhaps, the most successful of 
Ellen’s assumptions, while Kate read Portia with amaz- 
ing skill and propriety; her delivery of the familiar lines 
was finished and almost perfect, and her carriage 
throughout that of an experienced artist. 


After appearing in Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and other American cities, the Bateman children were 
taken to England by P. T. Barnum, in the Summer of 
1851, making their first appearance there at the St. 
James’s Theatre, London, on the 23d August, as ‘‘ The 
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Young Couple,” and meeting with decided success. 
They returned to the Old Broadway, November 15th, 
1852, opening in a comedietta entitled ‘‘ Her Royal 
Highness,” and written expressly for them, The principal 
parts were thus cast : 


Miss Kate Bateman. 
Miss Ellen Bateman. 
Mr. H. L, Bateman— 


Leopoldini 
Strachino 
Dr. Birchini 


followed by “‘The Young Couple”: Charles, Ellen 
Bateman ; Henrietia de Vigny, Kate Bateman$ Ellen 
playing, also, during this engagement, which lasted 
two weeks, DBumbastes Furioso. They were quite as 
popular here as when they first appeared, and before 
they left New York Mayor Kingsland, “‘on behalf of a 


committee of leading citizens,” presented to each of the | 


children a tiny gold watch. 

In 1856, no longer juveniles, though still most acute, 
voluble and full of grace, they retired from the stage ; 
Miss Kate Bateman to return to it, however, in a few 
years, a young lady and an actress of more than ordinary 
merit. Even if she had not since then made for herself, 
both in this country and in England, a reputation as one 
of the strongest tragic and melodramatic artists on the 
English-speaking stage, the story of her early career as 
told here is worthy of a place in dramatic history because 
of the precocious excellence of her acting as a child, 
and of the wonderful success which she everywhere 
won. She is a phenomenon amon phenomena, in this, 
that she has grown and advanced in her profession as 
she has grown in stature and advanced in years—one 
of the very few of the infant prodigies who has, in her 
later life, become an ornament to the stage. 


| during her first engagement as a woman. She played but 


the one part during the three weeks she remained at 


| Winter Garden this season. ‘‘ Evangeline” was a prose 
_ drama in five acts, with many literal quotations from the 
{ poem. 
| story—in the dénouement and the characters ; 


A few unimportant changes were made in the 
and, as a 
whole, the production, or adaptation, was better than the 
ordinary run of such things. It was very strongly cast. 
Joseph Jefferson played Batiste Le Blanc ; George Gordon, 
Gabriel ; Charles Kemble Mason, Benedict Bellefontaine ; 
Harry Pearson, Basil, the Blacksmith ; James H. Stoddart, 
Father Felicien ; and Mrs. Henry Vining, Madame Letour. 

Miss Bateman was at Winter Garden again in the 
month of April, 1862, when she played a round of 
standard characters: Lady Gay Spanker, Mrs. Haller in 
“The Stranger,” Pauline in ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,”’ Helen 
in ‘‘ The Hunchback,” Juliet, etc. She was supported by 
Edwin Adams, James W. Wallack, Jr., Dolly Davenport, 
Henry. Placide, William Davidge, Mrs, Frank Chanfran, 
and Mr. William R. Blake. A decided improvement was 


| perceptible in her acting, but it was not until the next 


| year that her great hit was made. 


| 


At Niblo’s Garden, on 
the 19th January, 1863, Mr. Augustin Daly’s ‘‘ Leah, the 
Forsaken ’’ was presented for the first time. The cast in 
leading parts is here preserved : 


Rudolph 
Nathan the Apostate 
Father Lorenz 

Father Hermann 
Ludwig 
Leah 
Madeline - 
Madame Groschen 
Sarah 


Mr. Edwin Adams, 

Mr. James W. Wallack, Jr. 
Mr. J. G. Burnett. 

Mr. J. W. Lanagan. 

Mr. Edward Lamb. 

Miss Kate Bateman. 

Mrs, Frank Chanfrau. 
Mrs. Skerrett, 

Mrs. H. P. Grattan. 


‘**Leah”’ and Miss Bateman became at once the fashion. 
The play was not original with Mr. Daly, being an adap- 
| tation of Dr. Mosenthal’s ‘‘ Deborah,” and in English and 
in the original German being one of the most dreary, 
dismal plays ever seen on any stage, rivaling even ‘“‘ The 
Stranger” in general gloom, but it gave the actress the 


On the 19th of March, 1860, at Winter Garden, under | 


the Stuart and Boucicault régime, Kate Bateman made 
her début as a woman, playing Evangeline in Mrs. H. L. 
Bateman’s dramatization of Longfellow’s poem of that 
name. The part, of course, was written for her and 
fitted her very pleasantly. She was kindly received, had 
good houses, and encouraging notices and applause ; 
still, her success was not decided or brilliant, except in 
what it promised in later years. Her early training and 
experience were of marked advantage to her, although at 
the same time the reputation of the great things she had 
accomplished as a child was a heavy weight upon her 
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efforts, showed certain improvements of culti- 
vation, and was softened into a mellower tone of 
womanly tenderness and intensity. In the 
pathetic portions—and little of the drama was 
not pathetic-—she was seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Her support could not have been 
excelled. George Warner was excellently well 
played by George Jordan, and was the last part 
played in this country by that gentleman. Ho 
died in England, in 1873. The Milly Riggs was 
Miss Virginia Francis Bateman, the younger 
sister of Kate. This was her first, and, so far 
as is remembered, her only engagement here. 
The impression she made was very pleasant. 

‘*Mary Warner” was withdrawn on the 27th 
November, 1869, and Miss Bateman has not since 
been seen here. After the death of her father, 
Hezekiah L. Bateman, in London, March 22d, 
1875, with her mother and her sister, Miss Isa- 
bella Bateman, she was associated in the manage- 
ment of the Lyceum Theatre, Strand, in that 
city, playing Lady Macbeth to the Macbeth of 
Henry Irving in the remarkable revival of the 
tragedy there in 1875. During Mr. Irving's fa- 
mous run of ‘‘ Charles I.,’’ Miss Isabelle Bate- 
man gave him admirable support as Queen Hen- 
riela Maria. She is very popular in London, 
and an actress of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and ability. Miss Ellen Bateman has 
not been upon the stage in many years. Miss 
Kate Bateman was married to Dr. Crowe, a 
London gentleman, in 1866. 

H. L. Bateman, the father of this talented fam- 


ily, was well known on the stage in this country 


GUADALUPE UNDA Y MORON, AGED SIX YEARS, OF THE 
JUVENILE MEXICAN OPERA TROUPE, 


greatest scope for the display: of the intense melodramatic 
powers of which unquestionably she is possessed. Sha 
has played the part many times in this city, and in other 
American cities and in England, with universal success. 
Before Miss Morris was known at all, except as a good 
stock actress, Miss Bateman was regarded as the only 
proper successor to Miss Cushman among actresses of 
American birth, and ‘‘ Leah the Forsaken ” was her great- 
est réle. Miss Bateman is an exception to all established 
dramatic rules, not only because she was a phenomenal 
child who has become a great woman, but because she 
is a brilliant star who was never in the stock ; an artist 
born, not made. During the whole of her remarkably 
prosperous professional life, she has played none but 
leading parts ; certainly the only leading lady at five- 
and-tlfirty, in our generation, who was a Teading lady at 
the age of six. 

Miss Bateman’s last appearance in New York was made 
as Mary Warner at Booth’s Theatre, in the Fall of 1869. 
The drama—also one of the dismal kind—of which she 
played the titular part, was written for her by Mr.Tom 
Taylor, and first produced in America on the 18th 
October. In leading parts it was thus cast. 


Mary Warner - - - Miss Kate Bateman. 
George Warner - Mr. George Jordan. 
Bob Leavitt - Mr. Theodore Hamilton. 
Mr. Turks Mr. A. W. Fenno. 
Sergeant Tollitt Mr. Charles Petais. 
Milly Riggs : : - Miss Virginia Francis. 


In some respects Miss Bateman’s Mary Warner was 
greater than her Leah ; in all respects it was a remarkably | 
effective performance. Her acting, since her first mature GEORGE MARSH IN THE CHARACTER OF “YOUNG TOODLES.” 
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as actor and manager. To him New York and America 
are indebted for the introduction of opera bouffé, Mme. 
Tostee and her company making their first appearance 
in this country under Mr. Bateman’s management, at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, now Lyceum, on the 24th of 
September, 1867, the initial opera being Offenbach’s now 
so familiar ‘‘ Grand Duchesse.” For this infliction, how- 
ever, he amply atoned, as through his instrumentality 
the grand, pure tones of Parepa Rosa’s voice were heard 
here for the first time in concerts at Irving Hall in the 
same year. His New York début as an actor was made at 
the Broadway Theatre, November 14th, 1849, as Old 
Wilton in **Old and Young”; his last appearance here in 
that capacity was made on the 28th of May, 1863, 
at Niblo’s Garden, when he played David of Ruthen to the 
Geraldine of his daughter Kate, in Mrs. Bateman’s play of 
that name. Mrs. Bateman, née Sidney Cowell, was an 
actress as well as a successful manager and a writer of 
plays. She was a daughter of Joseph Cowell, for many 
years a favorite comedian at the Park Theatre, and a 
sister of the late Samuel Cowell, whose comic songs and 
parlor style of entertainment are still so well remembered 
here. Mrs. Bateman went upon the stage in New Orleans 
in 1837 or 1838. She has not been known as an actress 
for many years. A glance at their pedigree will show how 
clearly inherent is the genius of the Bateman children. 

On the 10th of December, 1855, precisely six years 
after the début of the Bateman children at the Broadway 
Theatre, the Marsh Juvenile Troupe made their first 
appearance here at the same house, and made also a very 
favorable impression even upon people not predisposed 
to be attracted by any exhibition of prodigies. In their 
acting was a perceptible absence of that familiar, parrot- 
like, mechanical repetition of incomprehensible words, 
and those studied and artificial attitudes so painfully 
marked in juvenile players generally. Their impersona- 
tions were spirited and exact, and evinced unusual 
mental aptitude and training, their audiences being 
sometimes startled by the extraordinary precocity with 
which some of the leading parts were filled. Their initial 
performance consisted of “‘ Beauty and the Beast,” Miss 
Louisa Marsh representing the Beast, while little Mary 
Marsh, as Beauty, pleasantly filled all of the personal 
and mental requirements of that rdle. ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast’ was followed by ‘‘The Wandering Minstrel,” 
Master George Marsh, “‘ with the popular, doleful, pathe- 
tic, sympathetic, lamentable history of ‘ Villikins gnd his 
Dinah,’” playing Jem Baggs. These were supplemented 
later, during the Marshes’ engagement, with ‘‘The Rivals” 
—Blake as Sir Anthony, Madame Ponisi as Julia—or with 
“‘A Morning Call,” Madame Ponisi playing Mrs. Chilling- 
ton, Augustus A. Fenno Sir Edward; the Juveniles, al- 
though attractive, being searcely successful in filling the 
house by their sole exertions. 

The Marsh children, although by that name on the bills, 
generally announced, were not members of one family, nor 
were they Marshes. George and Mary, brother and 
sister, and neither of them said to be more than eight 
years of age when they came here first, were in private 
life Master and Miss Guerineau, while the other leading 


lady, Louisa Marsh, was properly Miss McLaughlin. | 


The entire company was composed of children. As they 
died—and the mortality amorg them was remarkable—or 
as they grew too large for the troupe, their places were 
filled by other precocious infants engaged by their clever 
manager in his strollings from town to town. Among 
the members of the company at different times were Miss 
Ada Webb, Miss Fanny Berkley and Miss Ada and Miss 
Minnie Monk, all of whom, if not great, subsequently, in 


their profession, are still not unknown to fame. Unlike 
the Batemans, however, none of the Marsh Juveniles 
ever became stars of more than common magnitude, and 
none of them are shining brilliantly on the stage to-day. 
George Marsh, the low comedian, was very clever in his 
way, although not original in his impersonations. His 
powers of imitation were marvelous, and his Toodles, a 
miniature copy of Burton’s Toodles, in which all of the 
business and many of the gags, even to the profanity at 
the mention of Thompson, were retained, was almost as 
funny in its uproariousness as was Burton’s Toodles itself, 
and certainly better than many of the Toodles that have 
been seen since Burton’s day. Little Mary Marsh was 
an uncommonly attractive child, bright-eyed, graceful, 
fresh and fair. The boy between eight and fifteen in 
her audiences who did not succumb to her loveliness was 
only fit for treason, stratagem and spoils. Her name was 
to be found written in some copy-book, her face sketched 
in some drawing-book in the male department of every 
school in New York, and in the average schoolboy’s 
mind she was associated in some romantic way with all 
of the good and beautiful women of his history or his 
mythology. She inhabited all the salubrious and balmy 
isles in his geography, she was dreamed of in his philoso- 
phy ; and one particular lad, who is now old enough to 
pay the school bills of boys of his own, when asked, in 
a chemistry class, by the master “‘ What is the symbol 
and equivalent of potassium ?” answered, absently, but 
without hesitation, ‘‘ Mary Marsh !” 

The passion the child inspired in the breast of her 
adorers was a pure one, and, except in the neglect of a 
prosy lesson or two, it did no harm. Her memory is 
still kept green in the hearts of many practical men of 
to-day, who unblushingly confess to a filling of their boy- 
ish eyes and a quivering of their boyish lips when the 
sad story of her untimely and dreadful death was told 
here. While playing in one of the Southern cities, her 
dress took fire from the footlights and she was fatally 
burned, living but an hour or two after the accident 
occurred. 

On the 3d of August, 1857, the Marshes played ‘‘ Black- 
eyed Susan ” at Laura Keene’s Theatre here, followed by 
**The Toodles.” From the bill of this, their opening 
night, the following casts are copied : 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN: 

William - - - Miss Louisa Marsh. 
Greatbrain Master George Marsh. 
Tom Bowling Master Alfred (Stewart). 
Admiral - - Master Waldo (Todd). 
Dolly Mayflower - Miss Carrie (Todd). 
Black-eyed Susan - Miss Mary Marsh. 


TOODLES : 


Timothy Toodles_ - - Master George H. Marsh. 
George Acorn - - Miss Louisa Marsh, 
Tabitha Toodles - - Miss Mary Marsh. 


This was probably the last season of the Marsh ju- 
veniles in New York, and since their exit no startling 
troupe of Phenomena have appeared here. The Boone 

; and the Holeman children were clever, but not so suc- 
cessful as the Marshes. The Worrell sisters were popular, 
but, although young girls, they were in their teens and 
scarcely came under the head of infant players. They made 
their New York début at Wood's Theatre, 514 Broadway, 
afterward the Theatre Comique, under the management 
of George Wood, in a burletta, called ‘‘ The Elves,” April 
30th, 1866, Sophia Worrell, the eldest of the sisters 
(three) being at that time fully eighteen years of age. 
The last company of children who have appeared here 
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were billed as “‘ The Mexican Juvenile Troupe.” They 
oceupied Mr. Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre during the 
Summer season of 1875, remaining two weeks, and ap- 
pearing at the Lyceum Theatre on Fourteenth Street 
from the 1st to the 13th of November in the same year. 
Their performances were conducted in the Spanish lan- 
guage, and their specialty was opera bouffé. They were 
well trained in voice and action, but the music in their 
childish treble was weak; and then, personally, the 
troupe ran to legs and arms and hands and feet, and the 
general angular and awkward undevelopment character- 
istic of their age and size. The bit of a prima donna who 
sang ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse”’ and ‘‘ La Belle Héléne”’ in 
the titular parts, and known to fame as Signorina Carmen 
Unda y Moron, was made up carefully after Tostee, whom, 
in certain actions and gestures and expression of face, she 
much resembled. She displayed all of the vim and abandon 
and chic of the veteran actress, and tossed her head, and 
switched her train, and ogled and leered, and capered 
like the very Tostee herself, as seen through the reverse 
of an opera-glass. The child acted with spirit or some- 
thing that was like it, and seemed to have a morbid en- 
joyment and comprehension of the indelicate parts she 
played. The spectacle was far from being a pleasant 
one, and probably shocked more people than it amused. 
Little Carmen was certainly not more than eight years 
old, and barely as tall as the table in her stage salon, 
none of the company reaching in height the backs of 
the chairs of ordinary size with which, in strange incon- 
gruity, the stage of the Lyceum was set. 

During the past ten or fifteen years have appeared 
upon the New York stage, generally unheralded, several 
little actors and actresses who have shown decided 
ability for the profession, while claiming no phenomenal 
talent, and in whom certainly appears to be fair promise 
of a brilliant future. Among these have been Little 
Minnie Maddern, who appeared at the French Theatre, 
on Fourteenth Street, May 30th, 1870, as Sibyl Carew in 
Tom Taylor’s ‘Sheep in Wolf's Clothing,” supporting 
Miss Carlotta Leclereq as Anne. Her knowledge of the 
stage business, her general carriage, and the careful de- 
livery of her lines throughout the play were remarkable 
for a child of her years, and hers was considered one of 
the most satisfactory representations in the piece. The 
pleasant reputation she made here was sustained at 
Booth’s Theatre, in the month of May, 1874, when she 
played Arthur in ‘King John,” with Junius Brutus 
Booth, Jr. in the titular ré/e, Mrs. Agnes Perry Booth as 
Constance, and John McCullough as the Bastard—a strong 
cast. A more pretentious Arthur—an older, not a better 
one-—was that of Master Percy Roselle, who played it in 
an act of ‘“‘ King John” at a matinée benefit given to Miss 
Matilda Heron, January 17th, 1872. This lad was a clever, 
but not a pleasant, actor, with certain mannerisms which 
experience may, perhaps, remove, and a face much older 
in its expression than the size of his body would have 
suggested. He was advertised as a prodigy, but was not 
very successful here. 

Miss Jennie Yeamans was almost a phenomenon, al- 
though, fortunately for herself, she was never subjected 
by her managers to the forcing process. As Juseph ina 
burlesque of ‘‘ Richelieu” at the Olympic, in February, 
1871, she was very good, second only to George Fox, the 
Cardinal Duke, whom, with a piece of chalk, she assisted 
in drawing the awful circle of the Tammany Ring around 
the form of Miss Lillie Eldridge as Jia. The solemnity 
of the entire performance on the child’s part, her won- 
derful command of her features and her display of a dry, 
apparently unconscious humor, all in the true spirit of 


burlesque, were delightful to contemplate. She was 
equally good and amusing in a part of an entirely differ- 
ent nature, Notah, the Little Pappoose, in Augustin Daly’s 
‘** Horizon,” a little later in the same season at the same 
house. Representing an Indian child who has no know- 
ledge of the English tongue, and who unites to the 
natural mischievousness of childhood, all of the untamed 
viciousness of the Indian nature, she is captured on the 
plains by the Hon. Sundown Bowse (G. L. Fox), and 
makes that gentleman’s stage existence more than a 
burden to him through several acts. ‘‘ Horizon ” enjoyed 
a long run, not one of its representatives gaining more 
applause than Miss Yeamans. When Charles Fisher first 
played Falstaff at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, she was an 
excellent William Page. 

Miss Mabel Leonard, apparently some five years old, 
supported H. J. Montague at Wallack’s Theatre in the 
month of October, 1874, when the ‘‘ Romance of a Poor 
Young Man” was produced, playing, with a good deal 
of skill, a little Breton peasant girl. The same young 
lady and Bijou Heron were the children in Miss Morris’s 
wonderful version of ‘‘ East Lynne” called ‘‘ Miss Mul- 
ton,” and played at the Union Square Theatre in Novem- 
ber, 1876. Their judicious training, and the careful 
acting of their not unimportant parts, added much to 
the general completeness of the drama, and will be still 
vividly remembered by all now living whe were play- 
goers years ago. 

Of all the children who have appeared uyon the stage 
during the past twenty years, Bijou /1seron unques- 
tionably was the brightest and most promising. In face 
refined, intelligent and attractive, in voic. pleasant and 
sympathetic, in figure neat, graceful and petite even for 
her years, she has all of the personal requirements of 
success in the profession, combined with careful training, 
quick comprehension, tact, intelligence and love for her 
art. As the only child, and as the hope and idol of a 
once popular actress, whose popularity is of so compara- 
tively a recent date that she has not passed out of the 
memory of the theatre-goers of her daughter’s time, she 
was kindly and affectionately received in New York for 
Matilda Heron’s sake, even before she had made for her- 
self, and by her own exertions, so many friends here. 

After long preparation she made her first appearance 
on any stage at Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, Twenty- 
eighth Street, on April 14th, 1874, in a play entitled 
‘* Monsieur Alphonso,” from the French of Alexandre 
Dumas, Jr., by Augustin Daly, and first presented that 
evening in this country. It was probably one of the 
most thoroughly successful débuls witnessed here in 
many years. Aside from the shyness and constraint so 
natural to the débutante, and without which no actor ever 
stepped for the first time before a critical public, she 
bore herself naturally, simply, and with charming grace. 
The part is long and difficult, not one of the common- 
place, childish ré/es intrusted usually to infant players, 
nor vne of the high tragedy star rdles sometimes inflicted 
upon juvenile prodigies, but a bit of leading juvenile 
businéss requiring more than the ordinary intelligence 
and skill upon the part of its representative. Many 
actresses who have been years upon the stage, and who 
are considered beyond the average in their playing, 
would have played it with less appreciation and success. 
The first line she uttered, in her clear, distinct enuncia- 
tion, established decidedly her popularity with the house. 
She was enthusiastically applauded, and honored with a 
recall in the middle of her first scene—a genuine, spon- 
taneous recall, prompted by the hearty approval of the 
enormous and delighted audience. Her acting brought 
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tears into many eyes, and at the close of the play her 
utterance of three simple words displayed a something 
which, if it was not genius, was very like it. As the 
climax is reached, and she is to make her choice be- 
tween the people who have befriended her, her ‘‘ Papa,” 
to the good old (Fisher) who for 
sake, and to preserve his wife’s honor, had taken the 
child to his home and to his heart, her ‘‘ Mamma,”’ to the 
good woman who had offered to adopt her (Miss Fanny 
Davenport), and her cry ‘* Mother ! 
into the arms of the woman (Ada Dyas), whose daughter 


sailor his wife’s 


she. was, were 


almost elec- 
tric, and the 
curtain went 


down upon a 
and 
cepted popu- 
lar idol. The 
whole army 
of profession- 


new ac- 


al critics were 
unanimous in 
their praise 
of her. 

The favor- 
able impres- 
sion she made 
as Adrienne in 
‘*‘Monsieur 
Alphonso” 
she sustained 
in other parts. 
Even as Oliver 
Twist, that 
wretched 
little prig 
who is barely 
endurable in 
the novel, and 
always insuf- 
ferable on the 
stage, she was 
very pleasing, 
despite the 
wearing of 
the jacket and 
trousers so 
trying to all 
actresses, and 
the general 
hybrid = char- 
acter the 
rédle. She 
made a hit in 
the “Fast 
Family” at 
Daly’s, in 
September, 1874, and on other stages has met with uni- 
versal success during her short career ; but the history 
of Bijou Heron as an actress is yet to be written. 
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THE VICAR OF BRAY. 

James I., one day when hunting, rode on before his 
dogs and huntsmen to seek for luncheon. He rode up to 
the inn at Maidenhead, quite ravenous. He rolled him- 
self off his horse and shouted for the landlord. Beef and 


"as she threw herself | 


THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
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ale—a pasty—anything! The landlord, careless of stray 
guests, shrugged his shoulders. There was nothing 
ready but one roast, and the worshipful Vicar of Bray 
and his curate were already busy at that. Perhaps they 
might, as a favor, allow him to join them. King James 
caught at the offer, strode up-stairs, knocked at the door, 
and asked permission. The vicar churlishly scowled up 
from his full and smoking platter. The curate, jovial 
and hearty, begged James to be seated, The King sat 
down and plied a good knife and fork. He tossed off his 
ale ; he told racy stories . he made both his reluctant 
and his will- 
ing host roar 
with laughter. 
At last there 
came the mau- 
vais quarie 
d’heure of 
Rabelais—the 
bill arrived. 
The _ curate 
put down his 
money with 
careless frank- 
t he 
vicar paid his 
bill gloomily ; 
but the luck- 
less guest 
could not pay 
at all. The 
vicar saw no 
joke in this 
matter, and 
flatly refused 
to pay for the 
suspicious 
stranger. The 
happy and 
guileless 
curate ex- 
pressed his 
pleasure in 
being able to 
make some 
return for the 
amusement 
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he had re- 
ceived, and 
paid the 


stranger’s 
share, Then 
the three men 
went out upon 
the balcony. 
A huntsman 
came riding 
up, and, see- 
ing the King, leaped off his horse and went down on 
one knee in the street. The sullen vicar threw himself 
at the feet of James, and implored forgiveness ; to which 
King James replied : ‘‘I shall not turn you out of your 
living—you shall remain Vicar of Bray; but I shall make 
my good friend the curate a Canon of Windsor, whence 
he will be able to look down both upon you and your 
vicarage.” 


Beuieve that story false that ought not to be true. 
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THE SEVEN BOYS—AN ALLEGORY OF THE PLEIADES.— FROM AN OLD PAINTING BY FRANCIS FLORIS. 
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CHAPTER XII.—CONTINUVED. 


‘Permit me to take refuge with you here, good 
friends,” Shirlaw said, as he fell into a garden-seat, as 
near as possible to Mignon. ‘‘ The sun is brazen, the 
lowagers are as thick as grasshoppers, and, under such 


. ° . | 
circumstances, the light fantastic grows flat, stale and | 


unprofitable.” 

Lispenard laughed, shortly 

‘* Every affliction has its consolations, Victor. A man 
like me is never troubled by belles or dowagers.” 

‘* Why must he always be alluding to his personal de- 
formity ?” thought Mignon, with irritation. 

Vol. XXI., No, 4—29, 


**Halloo !” cried out Shirlaw, abruptly. ‘“ What is 


this 7” 
Nina Berkeley’s English pug, Bijou, well trained to 


| fetch and carry, came waddling solemnly up to the 


young soldier, with a bit of paper in his black, impu- 
dent mouth, and laid the same upon his knee. 

‘* A billet doux !” said Shirlaw. 

3ijou wagged his tail and barked. By the look on 
Nina Berkely’s face, verily that paper had not been in- 
tended for Shirlaw ! 

“It looks mysterious,” said Lispenard, dryly. ‘* Don’t 
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irritate our feelings—don’t keep us in suspense, Victor.” 
Shirlaw unfolded the sheet, held it from him at an un- 
‘easonable distance, and read aloud the following lines 
to the murmuring accompaniment of the river: 


**Out yonder in the dark, 
All night the fir-tree grows, with no living eye to mark 
Its strong root striking deep through the mold. 
So, in the weary night of his silence and his scorn, 
Her love it grows apace, patient, though all ferlorn— 
A tree that heedeth not wind nor cold, 


“Far downdn gloomy caves, 
The hermit pearl shines on under raging winds and waves— 

A star that lighteth not sea nor land. 

So, in despair her love, unsought, unasked, doth shine— 
Alas ! that life's best things must be like wasted wine, 
Poured out on desert sand. 

’ 
~ ‘© Yet shall the priest withhold 
His costly offering, though the altar-stone be cold? 

And shall the Alpine vale refuse to bud and blow 
Because the monarch peaks frown stern and white as death, 
Upon her warm, green heart, dnd chill with icy breath 

Her wealth of love below ?” 


Nina Berkely turned and looked at Lispenard. 

“Do you like it ?” she said, steadily. 

“No,” he answered, in a frigid tone. 

She arose to her feet, tragic, impressive, in spite of the 
yellow gown and the lilies. 

“‘You remind me of some terrible Sphinx, Abel Lispe- 
nard,” she panted, ‘“‘ without pity or sentiment. You who 
have no heart—by what unholy power do you subjugate 
the hearts of others? Oh,” stretching out her hands, 


with a sob, as he stood cold and inflexible, ‘‘ you know | 


—you must know 


Mignon fied precipitately down the nearest path, and | 


Shirlaw followed her. 

** Queer girl—that Miss Berkely,” he muttered. 

“Mr. Lispenard is queer, also, I think,” stammered 
Lfignon. 

Whether or no Nina Berkely proposed in due form they 
never knew, for the delicious music of the band broke 
out afresh at that moment, and Shirlaw cried, eagerly: 

“One dance more !—pray let us have one dance 
more !” 

And the next that Philip Vye saw of his niece, she was 
swimming through the dreamy measures of a waltz with 
the forbidden young captain, red lips smiling, brown 
eyes shining—the perfect impersonation of beauty, youth 
and happiness. ' 

Well, it ended, at last, as all things, however delight- 
ful, must. As Shirlaw was making his adieux with the 
Western girl, he said : 

‘* May I ride with you to-morrow, at any convenient 
lour ?” ' 

‘Tam going out for a gallop with Maud Loftus, at 
ten,’’ answered Mignon, demurely. ‘‘ We will permit you 
to join us, providing you agree to keep our pace.” 

‘*T have chased red Indians on the Plains,” he replied, 
loftily. 

Maud Loftus gave him a queer, saucy smile, but said 
not a word. 

Punctual at ten o’clock the next morning, Shirlaw, 
splendidly mounted on one of Lispenard’s best horses, 
appeared at the gates of Rookwood. There he found a 
spirited gray gelding, held by a groom, and Mand 
Loftus, in a dark-blue riding-habit, just ready to mount 
the animal, but no Mignon. 

“Miss Vye has already started,” said the blonde Cana- 
dian to Shirlaw. ‘‘ Her horse Ranchero was too impa- 
kent to wa:t Ah, there she goes, yonder, behind the 


evergreens,” pointing with her whip. ‘*‘ Hasten and over- 
take her—I will follow with the groom.” 

Shirlaw looked, and saw behind the dark foliage of the 
trees mentioned, a horse as black as ebony, ‘‘ ribbed like 
a drum, and limbed like a deer,” and a slender, ereet 
rider, in a velvet habit of ‘‘ Lincoln green,” just disap- 
appearing at what seemed to be a very moderate lope. 
He set spurs to his own beast in swift pursuit. At the 
end of a few rods he came within full view of her, She 
turned in the saddle, recognized him, waved one gloved 
hand derisively. The next instant, presto ! what a change 
was there! Like a flash of black lightning, Ranchero, 
the wild, Western-born steed, sent by Gilbert Vye to his 
daughter-years before, flung out his heels, and was gone 
in a cloud of dust, down the winding Dale road. 

Shirlaw could ride like a Centaur. He had lived in 
the saddle for weeks sometimes. He smiled calmly to 
himself. He was sure to overtake her before she could 
reach the bridge, a half-mile away. 

But he had reckoned without his host. Ride as he 
would, he did not overtake her, and when he reached 
the bridge, a dim, distant cloud of dust alone showed 
him the way by which she had vanished. The road now 
left the Dale, and branched off among green fields and 
bits of quiet, shadowy woods ; but still, only that black 
streak of ever-receding lightning, that distant dust-cloud 
—that far, tormenting glimpse of a lovely figure, sitting 
the saddle as gracefully, as easily, as though she had 
been born in it ! 

His blood was up. He set his teeth—he urged Lis- 
penard’s favorite horse as the beast had never been 
urged before. All in vain! Was it a mocking laugh 
that floated back to him, or only the wind whistling and 
cutting through his ears, as his foaming horse flew on ? 
Verily, no Apache had ever led him such a chase ? Some- 
body had told him that this Western girl could ride like 
a cowboy, throw a lariat use the branding-iron, do any- 
thing, and he was ready to believe it all now. 

Fuming, chagrined, he kept on, through ways that 
grew more and more unfamiliar, up hill and down dale, 


| for seven long miles, at least—to Shirlaw they seemed a 


She had passed beyond his sight now—he was 
simply following Ranchero’s trail. 

Presently he plunged into the dark depths of a pine- 
wood, where the dew had not yet vanished, and lo! there, 
in a cool hollow, stood Ranchero, nibbling at a low 
bough, and in the saddle sat Mignon, smoothing his jet- 
black mane with one hand, calm, smiling, no flush on her 
perfect face, no sign of disorder or undue exertion—the 
most provoking piece of serenity and self-possession that 
ever tormented a crestfallen gallant! 

‘*How red you look! she said, sweetly, as Shirlaw 
dashed into the hoMow; ‘‘and see your poor horse—he is 
covered with foam. Now Ranchero has scarcely a wet 
hair,” fondly stroking the crow-black beast. 

Shirlaw grew redder yet with mortification. 

**T thought I knew how to ride,” he stammered, ‘ but 
you put me to shame. You are like a prairie wind.” 

** Where did you leave Maud Loftus ?” she asked, inno- 
cently. 

‘** At the gate of Rookwood. And nowl find that I am 
a veritable Babe in the Woods. Iam lost. I seem to 
have galloped five-and-twenty miles, at least. I must 
throw myself upon your guidance. If you scurry away 
on another flight, I shall never be able to find my way 
back to Lispenard’s tower.” 

A cloud had passed over the sun. The wood grew 
dark ; an ominous hush filled it. Now and then thun- 
der muttered in the distance, or a fitful gust shivered 
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through the tree-tops. Shirlaw, dusty, parched with 
thirst, slipped out of his saddle, and went up to a 
spring which bubbled near by under gray, mossy rocks, 
with a guard of crisp ferns nodding around it. 

Before he was aware of it, Mignon dismounted also, 
and stood by his side, fair as a lily in her long green 
habit. 

‘Oh, for a drinking-cup !”’ she said, lightly. 

He gathered a handful of chestnut leaves, twisted them 
into an emerald cup, and, on bended knee, presented it 
to her, dripping with coolness. The thunder still mut- 
tered, and the darkness deepened among the pines, but 
neither heeded it. She drank the clear spring water, and 
Shirlaw carefully folded the leaves and put them in his 
pocket. 

‘*The touch of your lips has made them too precious 
to throw away,” he said. 

Confused, she turned toward Ranchero, as if to mount. 
Simultaneously came a sheet of flame, a deafening crash. 
Shirlaw flung himself before Mignon, and the next in- 
stant, the chestnut-tree, from which he had plucked the 
leaves"for the cup, fell, riven from crown to root, straight 
across the little spring, only a few feet from the spot 
where the two stood. 

Shirlaw caught Mignon in his arms as she fell back, 
white and stunned. 

**Oh, my darling, my darling !” he cried, wildly, ‘‘ are 
you hurt ?” 

He dashed water upon her from the spring. She 
opened her brown eyes in a bewildered way. Another 
moment and the fateful words were out : 

*Tlove you, Mignon—I love you! Will you be my 
wife ?” 

There, in that lightning-smitten wood, under the black, 
frowning heaven, she gave one little cry, and let her fair 
head sink against the breast which had interposed be- 
twixt her and the bolt of death. 

‘‘ Mignon, one word !” he panted, with his face to hers. 
“Do you—can you,” and with growing desperation, ‘ will 
you love me ?” 

And-Mignon, trembling with happiness in the arms 
that clasped her, and with no foreboding of coming evil, 
faintly murmured the words that Shirlaw so wished to 
hear—‘‘I love you !” 

* * * * * * 

As they turned their horses’ heads back toward Rook- 
wood, in that supreme state of mind known only to 
happy lovers, he said : 

‘**Shall I speak at once to your uncle ?” 

A slight shadow fell upon her face. 

‘“No,” she answered, “I do not trust Uncle Philip, 
and, after all, papa is the only person whose authority I 
own, and whom I must consult about my future. You 
may write to him, if you like.” 

His answer need not be chronicled. 

“And I must tell Maud,” mused Mignon ; ‘‘I have no 
secrets from Maud ; but until we receive an answer from 
papa, nobody else shall know of the matter, unless you 
wish to tell somebody.” 

He looked thoughtful. 

‘‘T have a mother and sisters in New York. They be- 
long to what is called the fashionable world. You are 
sure in all ways to meet their eutire approval, so I am in 
no haste to tell them of my great good fortune ; but Lis- 
penard —I do not like to keep it from Lispenard, my 
dearest friend.” 

‘Very well,” she answered, with queenly graciousness ; 
‘then I will permit you to tell Mr. Lispenard ; all the 
rest of the world must be kept in ignorance.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A DISCOVERY, 

Oup Tom Dexter went over to Porgy Rock the morn- 
ing after Esther Hart’s marriage, and carried news of the 
same to Aunt Deb and gran’ther. Soon after he re- 
turned to the newly wedded pair, and made the following 
report : 

“The old gal Debbie,” and Tom turned the quid of to- 
bacco facetiously in his leathery cheek, ‘just hollered 
out, ‘I knowed Esther’d gone with him!’ and then she 
threw her apron over her head, and groaned and rocked. 
and rocked and groaned a spell, and arter that she took 
to singing, ‘Hark from the tombs a doleful sound, 
and that ended the matter with er. Gran’ther he was 
raging mad at first, but he kinder simmered down, too, 
and said that folks as married in haste was sure to repent 
at leisure. ‘When Essie finds herself desarted, she may 
come back to the Light ag’in,’ says he.” 

Fleetwood received this information with scorn, and 
Esther with indiffgrence ; and then the blissfully happy 
pair immediately banished Porgy Island and its inhabit- 
ants from their conversation and their thoughts. 

Blissfully happy they were, indeed, there, at that little 
inn on the shore. Guy Fleetwood shut his eyes to past 
and future alike, and was more than content with the 
present. As for Esther, unspeakable depths of passion 
burned under all the pride and reserve of her character, 
She had found her master. Sbe belonged now to him 
and he to her. The world was transfigured before her eyes 
—life was transfigured. This island girl, who had chafed 
at all dominion, now yielded without murmur to the great- 
est despot in the universe—Love. 

A week passed away—seven days of Paradise on earth 
—during which time the foolish young pair talked only, 
thought only, of each other. Then came the thunderbolt 
out of a smiling, cloudless sky. 

It was a delightful afternoon. Down on the long Cin- 
derville beach, washed by the gray, racing tides, and de- 
serted by everybody else, dawdled Esther Fleetwood and 
her bridegroom. 

At the inn, people dined at high noon, and Fleetwood 
accommodated himself with perfect resignation to the 
hour. Indeed, dinner at any time was a trifling matter 
to him now—as were all other mundane things, save his 
love. He had been married a week, yet his infatuation 
had not decreased a whit—if possjble, it controlled him 
more utterly than ever before. 

His adoring eyes were upon her, as they sauntered 
along the Cinderville sands. She was all in gray, from 
head to foot. Exactly the same shade prevailed in her 
round hat and soft draperies, her long, wrinkled gloves, 
filmy vail and big silken parasol. The rich crimson 
breast of a bird set in the hat, made the only bit of 
brightness about her. 

‘*My darling,” said Fleetwood, ‘‘you are a perfect 
harmony in gray. Where did you acquire your excellent 
taste in dress? 1 have often been tethpted to ask, be- 
cause it seems to me an uncommon talent for this par- 
ticular locality.” 

She smiled. 

**I do not know—perhaps in the same place where I 
learned my geography and arithmetic—Barton Academy. 
The girls there used to talk a great deal about-dress. Do 
you like this*?” glancing down at her stylish draperies. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “surely you cannot buy such 
things as these,” lightly touching the lovely Paris gloves 
and the elaborately carved parasol, ‘‘in Cinderville or its 
environs ?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, quietly; ‘‘I always order all 
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that I wear from Portland. I love nice fabrics and pretty | scious force, and pointed to a band of gold on the first 


ornaments. Aunt Deb was constantly complaining be- 
cause I spent so much money on my wardrobe.” 


She was as white as a calla lily, and her magnificent | 


hair glistened under the gray hat, like a crow’s wing ; 
and oh, the great black, deer-like eyes uplifted to his 
own !—never, since the days of Cleopatra, had such eyes 
shone to lure man to destruction ! 

‘*Henceforth you shall spend what you will upon your- 
self,” he said, with a lover’s fondness, ‘‘and none shall 
complain. Thank Heaven! Iam not a poor man, and 
beauty like yours, Esther, deserves a queen’s robes. 
However, it seems to me,” giving vent to a thought 
which had been for days in his mind, ‘that Aunt Deb 
and your grandfather were very liberal with you, con- 
sidering their position on Porgy Rock.” 

She stared, then laughed. 

‘‘Aunt Deb—gran’ther! Why, they never gave mea 
dollar in my life! Surely you did not think that I was 
clothed and fed by them ?” 

“Yes, I certainly did,” replied Fleetwood, bewildered ; 
**who should provide for you, if not that pair ?” 

The tide had receded. This part of the beach was now 
dotted with gnawed and weedy brown rocks, each hold- 
ing little hollows of salt water. On one of these Esther 
Fleetwood seated herself carelessly, and furled her big 
parasol. Her creamy skin needed no protection from 
the sun. 

** Were it not for the haze, Guy,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ we 
might see Porgy Rock from this point. Who should pro- 
vide for me, dear ? There are relatives nearer than aunts 
and grandfathers, you know. I was left many years ago 
to the care of my dead mother’s people, but not to their 
charity. The person who always paid my board at the 
lighthouse—who sent me to school—who gives me per- 
mission to dress in the best fabrics, and who has always 
filled my purse without stint is—my father. 

‘* Your father !” echoed Fleetwood, blankly; ‘* why, my 
darling, I did not know that such a being existed. I 
certainly never heard you speak of him before.” 

She smiled sweetly. 

‘‘Our acquaintance has been so very short, Guy! I 
dare say we have still many things to learn about each 
other.” 

He winced. 

“Without doubt.” 

** Have I never before spoken of papa? You only are 
to blame for that—it is you who have driven him from 
my thoughts of late. Remember how few were my op- 
portunities for conversation with you before our mar- 
riage, and since that event, all our talk has turned on 
one subject.” 

‘*«'True—our love for each other, Esther.” 

“Then, too, papa is very far away, and I have not seen 
him since my babyhood. Indeed, if he should appear 
before us here, at this very moment, he would be as great 
a stranger to me as to you. My mother died at my birth, 
and papa left me, an infant, with Aunt Deb, and went to 
seek his fortune in the West. 
silver mines of Colorado. Oh, Guy, look at the lovely 
little shells which the tide has washed into the crevices 
of this rock! Here’s a sprawling jellyfish, too, and a 
piece of coral. The dear, beautiful sea! Iam glad papa 
has never attempted to take me from it. Iam sure that 
life at Leadville would not have pleased me at all.” 

She drew off her wrinkled, gray glove, and began to 
gather up the pretty shells from the salt pool in the rock. 
His eyes followed the movement, and a sudden startled 
cry broke from his lips. He seized her hand with uncon- 


He has found it in the © 


finger. 

‘*For God’s sake, tell me, Esther,” he gasped, his 
handsome face growing as white as chalk, ‘‘ where did you 
| git that ring?” 

She looked up quickly, startled by his violence. 

‘That ring? Oh, I got it, dear, from Leadville—from 
papa—he sent it to me only a few weeks ago. It is an 
odd little thing, is it not ? An opal. Some people do not 
like opals—they are said to bring ill-luck to the wearer.” 

Sea and sky seemed dancing before Guy Fleetwood’s 
eyes. A sickening thrill went over him. 

** Will you perrait me to examine it, darling ?” he said, 
steadily. 

She drew the fatal trinket from her hand. A thick 
band of gold, set with a big opal, and on the inner sur- 
face these words engraved : ‘‘ Sans Dieu rien.” There 
could be no mistake. It was his mother’s gift—the very 
ring of which that notorious outlaw, Black Dave, had 
robbed him months before, on the route of the Overland 
Mail Company. He returned it to his bride of a week, 
with a ghastly smile. ad 

‘** And all the pretty trinkets that Ihave seen you wear, 
are they your father’s gifts, also ?” 

‘** Certainly,” she replied ; ‘‘ he sends me a great many 
ornaments— some of them very lovely—I have never worn 
half of them. I often wonder where he buys such charm- 
ing things. This ring,” slipping it again upon her finger, 
‘**T put on to-day to—to—please you. Here is another— 
a real diamond—this he sent me in his last letter—you 
do not notice this,” in a surprised tone. 

A strange, mirthless laugh escaped him. 

“Yes, that is fine, but I do not admire diamonds, 
Esther. I want to ask you a question, and if you love 
me, answer me truly—don’t look in my face, please— 
look off on the sea—I am not quite well—those cld 
wounds received in the Far West, and about which I have 
| told you, are troubling me to-day-—-now, my darling ! are 
| you Concordia Tempest ?” 

She seemed to detect the secret presence of tragedy. 
She arose involuntarily to her feet. Her great eyes 
opened wide. 

**T ?—oh, no !” with a shadow of asmile. ‘It seemed 
so very, very odd, Guy, that a person like you should be 
searching for the owner of that name at Cinderville. I 
was puzzled, and I wanted to tease you, so I did not tell 
you the truth, as I might have done—as, perhaps, I 
ought to have done. Concordia Tempest is—Aunt Deb ! 
Cinderville people always call her Debbie Runnel—many, 
I dare say, suppose that tobe her proper name, but she 
is only the stepdaughter of gran’ther—my mother was, of 
course, her half-sister. Now, Guy, dear, was it all a jest, 
or did you really come to Cinderville to find her (though 
when you two met at the Light, you did not recognize 
her, you know). And pray, pray what could you want of 
Aunt Deb ?” 

‘* Wait !” he gasped ; ‘‘ wait one moment. Does your 
father write letters to Aunt Deb, here at Cindervite ?” 

The surprise in her face grew and grew. Whw could 
ail her bridegroom ? Had he—oh, frightful suspicion |! 
Had he been drinking ?” 

‘“‘Certainly. All letters for the Rock must come to 
Cinderville—it is the nearest mail-station, and papa some- 
times incloses letters for me in the same envelope with 
those meant for Aunt Deb. For several days I have been 
wondering if he will be angry, when he hears of our mar- 
riage. I dare say Aunt Deb has already written him news 
of it. His letters to me are kind enough, but somehow— 
somehow—I feel half-afraid of my unknown father.” 
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‘A miner in Leadville!” stammered Fleetwood, in| silver mines, do they not?” Fleetwood ignored the 

almost idiotic fashion. ‘‘Do you say he is a miner in | question. ‘*Did you correspond with your father while 

Leadville ?” you were at Barton Academy, Esther ?” he asked. 
‘*Yes,” she answered ; ‘‘and I think he must be very ““Of course.” 

rich. Men often make a great deal of money in the | ‘Did you, on one occasion, write thanking him for 
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some birthday-gift which he had sent you, and stating 
that your fellow students were envious of your good 
looks and fine clothes ?” 

She mc litated a moment, then demanded, in astonish- 
ment ; 

“How did you know that ?” 

“T cannot tell you—it is a secret,” he replied, then 
reeled back from her a step. 

The hideous truth was now plain to him. His bride of 
a few blissful days, the beautiful wife that he had wooed 
and won so hastily, was no other than the daughter of 
Black Dave, the Colorado robber and outlaw ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FORSAKEN. 
Axp what had he, Guy Fleetwood, gentleman-born, be- 
come ? Son-in-law to the wretch who had hunted Hoxie, 


the herder, to death, for daring to open a letter which | 
this very girl had written—son-in-law to a train-robber, a | 
highwayman, whose crimes deserved a gallows! This | 
fair woman, standing before him, bone of his bone now, | 


flesh of his flesh, was the daughter of Black Dave, but his | 


innocent, unsuspecting daughter—let him not overlook 
that fact—ignorant of her father’s terrible calling—ignor- 
ant of the manner in which he had acquired the money 
and the jewels that he had lavished upon her. Oh, could 
he, must he believe it? There, on her hand, shone his 
lost ring. By wrat strange fatality had the outlaw sent 
that particular trinket to his far-away daughter? She 
wore in the lace at her throat a bar of Roman gold set 
with rubies. From whom, and in what night attack, had 
Black Dave secured that? The red stones seemed turn- 
ing to drops of blood before Fleetwood’s eyes. 

“Take them off, Esther!” he cried, wildly. ‘ For 
God’s sake take them off! The rings—the jewels there at 
your throat—throw them into the sea !” . 

She stood up tall, white, astonished, but without a 
moment’s hesitation she drew off the rings—his opal 
with the others—unclasped the ruby bar, and tossed all 
straight from her into the water. 

“Tt is for you to command and for me to obey,” she 
taid, looking him full in his wild, strange eyes. 

She was his wife! Nothing could change that fact, or 
undo what had been done. In common decency he must 
hide the truth from her for a space. He tried to laugh. 

**Pardon my whims. I dislike trinkets—if you love 
me, Esther, do not wear any more—none, at least, that 
your father has given you. By-the-way, you have not yet 
told me his name—Heaven above! I mean his real 
name.” 

‘His name is Hart, of course,” she answered, in pained 
astonishment—‘‘ James Hart.” 

“Oh, ah! J must not forget that I owe you some ex- 
planation about Aunt Deb. By chance I—I—leurned that 
a persun called Concordia Tempest existed in Cinder- 
ville. Having nothing better to do, I determined to find 
her. It was the name,” with a queer laugh, ‘‘ the name— 
nothing else, I assure you, that piqued my curiosity.” 

She looked at him very earnestly. 

** How strangely you talk, Guy !” she said, with a quiver 
of pain in her voice ; ‘‘I fear you are ill !” 

“Tam !” he: swered, incoherently. ‘‘ Don’t mind me. 
darling. I only am to blame for everything. You—oh, 
my God ! you are as innocent as a child new born !” 

He caught her in his arms, kissed her wildly, pas- 
sionately, then almost flung her from him. 

“Let us go back to the inn,” he suddenly cried, in 
a cl aiged voice, 


} 


It was the first cloud which had fallen on their honey- 
moon. The tears sprang to her great, black eyes, but 
she was too proud to let them fall. They walked back to 
the inn in utter silence. Near its entrance lounged Tom 
Dexter, with his hands in his pockets, and the smell of 
desiceated fish adhering to his oily garments. As Guy 
Fleetwood passed by, the old fellow slipped into his hand 
a yellow envelope—Tom had just returned from Barton, 
the nearest telegraph-station. 

Esther Fleetwood went up the painted inn-stair to 
her own room, none the less wretched because her 
trouble had not yet taken form or name—her husband 
of a week remained below, hastily tore open the yellow 


envelope and read these words : 


“Your mother is dying. Come immediately. Mavup.” 


Ungrateful son that he was, he had known of his 
mother’s serious illness for two long weeks, and yet had 
lingered here at Cinderville, wooing and wedding a bride. 
A pang of remorse stabbed through his heart. He loved 
his mother, and now she was dying. And Maud was 
with her—she had left Rookwood and her Massachu- 
setts friends to hurry to her aunt's bedside, thereby put- 


| ting to shame the willfully absent son. 


Go to his mother he must, and at once, but what was 
to be done with his bride ? This shock, following so 
close upon the other which he had received on the 
beach, seemed doubly bewildering. Already the after- 
noon was on the wane. The nearest railway-station was 
Barton, ten miles distant. To reach it was an easy matter, 
but Esther—Esther! ‘Take her with him—present her to 
his dying mother, whose ideas regarding honor and good 
name were so pronounced that even the presence of 
death could not change them? Introduce to her as her 
daughter-in-law, the child of a robber and murderer ? 
Confront Maud Loftus, at his mother’s bedside, with 
such a wife ? Impossible! He could not—he dared not! 
His own courage refused to face the situation. He was 
panic-stricken, overwhelmed. He came of aristocratic 
English blood. He had been educated in all the peculiar 
ideas of his class. To him disgrace—crime—lawlessness 
—were things worse than death. Was there time to go 
over to Porgy Light and confront old Joe Runnel and his 
stepdaughter ? He felt convinced that those two worthies 
must know the real character of Esther’s father, and the 
‘‘silver mines ” he was working. He looked at his watch. 
No, he could not, for then he would be obliged to tell 
Esther the infamous secret, And yet, how was he to live 
with her, and no/ tell her? Should he suffer her to still 
correspond with Black Dave—to still receive from that 
monster of robbery and violence jewels and money 
stained with the blood of their lawful owners? He 
grew sick with horror and disgust at the very thought. 
Such was the bitter fruit which Fleetwood’s hasty mar- 
riage had already borne ! 

He did not meet Esther again till supper. Her self- 
possession was perfect. Neither by word nor look did she 
betray the miserable disgust that tormented her—there 
was something of the Spartan about Esther. Fleetwood 
was pale and distraif? He tried to talk, but in random 
fashion. She had seen Tom Dexter give him the tele- 
gram, but she disdained to ask questions. If her bride- 
groom chose to have secrets from ber, she was certainly 
too proud to inquire into them. 

So the meal passed. At its close Esther went back to 
her own chamber. With a formal bow, Fleetwood parted 
from her at the foot of the stair, and then strolled forth, 
calm as to outward appearance, but inwardly distracted, 
to smoke a cigar upon the beach, 
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Esther stood at her narrow window, herself unseen, 
and watched him pacing the gray shore, her heart sink- 
ing miserably the while. What could the matter be ? 
Had he already ceased to love her? Was her beauty 
fading ? Ah, she knew only too well that by her beauty 
she held him! Involuntarily she glanced toward a little 
glass on the wall. No! the flawless features, the creamy 
whiteness, the splendid lustre of eyes and hair were all 
unchanged. She could not fail to associate his altered 
manner with that conversation concerning her father and 
Aunt Deb on the beach ; but what had she said there to 
agitate or enrage him? It was all very mysterious and 
very distressing. Alas for Esther. 

Darkness gathered. By this time Fleetwood had flung 
away his cigar, and was lying flat on the sand, with small 
regard for his good clothes, staring out at sea and medli- 
tating on the situation. His thoughts, though unpleas- 
ant, were certainly absorbing. Hour after hour went by, 
unheeded. At last, his resolution was formed. With a 
sombre but determined face, he arose and went back to 
the inn. 

Stopping only to give a hasty order to the landlord, 
Fleetwood hurried up the painted stair to Esther. 

He found her sitting in a big, chintz-covered chair by 
the open window. The room was very still—the melan- 
choly voice of the incoming tide alone sobbed through 
the half-open casement. A lamp burned on a tall, old- 
fashioned bureau in a corner. By its light Fleetwood ap- 
proached his bride with bated breath. 

She did not move nor speak. Her shining head, with 
its weight of silky hair, drooped, like some weary child’s, 
against the bright chintz. She had been weeping, for the 
tears clung still to her black lashes, and her lovely 
mouth wore a grieved look. Her shapely hands had 
fallen listlessly on the lap of her gray dress. Esther 
was fast asleep. 

He stood looking down upon her with a face as pale as 
ashes. Oh, the fatal beauty that had lured him to forget 
honor—Mand—kindred—everything ! Never had he felt 
its power more strongly than at this moment! He was 
glad that she was unconscious—like all men he dreaded 
scenes. He seized pencil and paper, and while she slum- 
bered on, dreaming, perhaps, of the happiness of yester- 
day, in great haste and with a shaking hand, Guy Fleet- 
wood scribbled these incoherent words : 


‘A terrible mistake has been made, but how can I blame you 
for it? My mother is dying, and I must hasten to her without 
further delay. Iam glad that I find you sleeping, because F am 
thus spared the anguish of a farewell. To take you with me is 
simply impossible. My mother, as I have told you, does not know 
of my marriage, and I feel compelled to spare her the knowledge 
of it now. God only knows what it costs me to part with you 
thus, for I love you—must always love you better than my own life, 
though you were ten times your father’s daughter. Remain at 
this inn until I can return—until I can settle in my own mind the 
best course for us*to pursue.” 


He placed his well-filled purse upon the tall bureau 
with this note, reserving for himself only money enough 
for his traveling expenses to Canada, Already he heard 
the carriage which was to convey him to Barton rattling 
under the inn window. He bent over his bride as she slept 
on, fair and unconscious—gazed upon her with wild, de- 
vouring eyes, as if to impress every line of that fatal 
beauty for ever on his memory—turned away, only to 
turn back and gaze again. Then he bent down, and with 
a stifled groan imprinted one last kiss on the sweet, un- 
heeding lips, after which there was a sound of stealthy, 
retreating steps. the soft closing of a door, and Guy 
Fleetwood was gone from the old inn, and Esther. in hei 
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armchair by the window slept on, the bride of a week, 
but deserted now and alone. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LISPENARD’S SKELETON. 

Mianon’s secret was duly told to Maud Loftus, and the 
blonde Canadian embraced her friend and promised utter 
silence until such a time as Gilbert Vye should be heard 
from. And that same day there was a high tea at Abel 
Lispenard’s great house across the river. 

The two girls were to go, attended only by Aunt 
Elinor. Philip Vye and his son were in town. In tho 
absence of her husband the mistress of Rookwood always 
brightened up remarkably. While a mulatto maid was 
making her toilet in her handsome dressing-room, pre- 
vious to the departure of the trio, Mrs. Vye suddenly 
began to talk to the girls about Lispenard. 

‘* His father was a born aristocrat,” she said ; “a man 
of great wealth and unbounded pride. There were but 
two children—a daughter of fabulous beauty—yes, really 
the loveliest creature I ever beheld, and this deformed 
boy, ten years or more the junior of his sister. It is 
said that she was her brother’s idol—indeed, she was the 
idol of everybody who knew her.” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Vye,” pleaded Maud Loftus, eagerly, 
‘pray tell us about that skeleton in Lispenard’s closet. 
It will add new zest to the high tea at the tower to-day.” 

A shadow fell on Aunt Elinor’s pale, meek face. 

“Ah, Ido not know about that, my dear; but it isa 
very old story now, and is often alluded to openly by 
Lispenard’s friends. There can be no harm in relating it 
to you. At some fashionable boarding - school Lilian 
Lispenard met and became enamored of a foreign adven- 
turer—a French teacher, I believe, and oh, ‘my dears, he 
was a married man. Imagine the shame and horror of 
it! She eloped with him, and was disowned and disin- 
herited by her angry father.” 

‘*Go on, pray go on!” urged Mignon, breathlessly, as 
Aunt Elinor paused. 

“Well, Abel Lispenard was a mere boy, traveling 
abroad with his private tutor when the disgraceful event 
happened. Of course it was a terrible blow to the over- 
weening pride of the family. Six months after his 
daughter’s loss, the father died, bequeathing all his 
great wealth to his deformed sgn. The latter hurried 
home from Europe, and, young as he was, began straight- 
way to search everywhere for his unhappy sister. Re- 
wards were offered, advertisements inserted in all the 
newspapers of the day; but poor Lilian Lispenard did 
net come back to accept her half of the family fortune, 
which her brother swore she should receive, in spite of 
their father’s will. 

‘‘She had been missing three long years. Lispenard 
lived on, Summer and Winter, at the Dale, with a few old 
family servants, waiting for her return. And one terrible 
December night, when the snow was falling, and the 
wind roaring, she crawled, like the guilty thing she was, 
wasted, wan and in rags, to the threshold of the great 
house, and fell there, senseless, 

** What do you think Lispenard did ? Took her up in 
his own arms, noble heart! and carried her into the 
home which she had disgraced and made desolate, and 
covered her with caresses. But already she was tearing 
her long hair in a paroxysm of madness. She never 


recognized him—never knew that she had reached the 
haven of his house and heart. From that hour till the 
day of her death, ten long years after, Lilian Lispenard 
She was very violent and dangerous at 


was a maniac. 
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times, but her brother would not suffer her to be sent 
from him. He kept her there in the tower with private 
attendants, and watched over her himself. His devotion 
was something wonderful. She died a few years ago, 
raving of a child which had been born of her miserable 


sought in many ways to gain some reliable information— 
and the devoted brother closed the great house after her 
death, and went abroad, heart-broken.” 

‘“*What became of the French adventurer ?’’ queried 
Maud Loftus. 

**T do not know, my dear—nobody knows. Of course, 
poor Lilian in her madness could tell nothing concerning 
him, neither could she relate the story of her wanderings 
and sufferings. Lispenard swore, long ago, to kill the 
man at sight ; and as he is a crack shot and a person of 
prodigious strength in spite of his deformity, it will 
scarcely be safe for that wretched deceiver to ever en- 
counter the injured brother. 

‘** Abel Lispenard has been a reserved and lonely being 
since that sad time, devoted to books and music, grand 
and generous in his charities, foremost in all works that 
lead to the advancement of his race, but still a lonely, 
loveless man. It is supposed that he will never marry.” 

**T should think not !”’ said Mignon, with emphasis. 

‘* My dear,” replied Aunt Elinor, ‘ uglier men than he 
have found wives. His face, certainly, is grand, and, 
from what I have told you, you can judge of his qualities 
of heart. His friends believe that he will make Victor 
Shirlaw, that gay, dashing soldier, his heir, though, as 
Lispenard himself cannot be much more than thirty, it 
seems rather premature to be talking now of such'a 
thing. Without doubt, he is very fond of Shirlaw, who 
is a kinsman, somewhat remote. Now, my dears, I am 
sure I have given you plenty to think about when you 
sit drinking tea with Abel Lispenard to-day.” 

She had, indeed. Both girls were meditating upon 
the tragie story as they crossed the river to the great 
house with the octagonal tower. 

They drank their tea, flavored with lemon and sugar, 
from a Russian samovar 0: magnificent workmanship, 
its lid of solid gold fairly incrusted with emeralds as big 


and bright as the eyes of the old Cyprus sea-gods. The 
whole house was a dream of splendor. Rookwood 
seemed to sink into insignificance by comparison. Old 


French porcelain, painted with portraits of once famous 
sourt- beauties, specimens of Moorish pottery, Dutch 
faience, ebony buffets inlaid with arabesques in red and 
yellow copper, carved oak presses with brass corners, 
Aubusson tapestries, brocades of royal richness, Venetian 
cabinets, paneled walls glimmering with priceless paint- 
ings, tiles from Persia and Holland, a gleam of ivory 
and steel, and strange carvings in unexpected nooks— 
these were some of the things that delighted Mignon at 
Lispenard’s high tea. 

Shirlaw came to meet her, his bold, gray eyes full of a 
language not hard to interpret. As yet he had said no- 
thing to his host and kinsman. The lover's secret was 
still their own, for Maud Loftus betrayed no knowledge 
of it. 

‘My darling, my darling,” Shirlaw found opportunity 
to whisper, as he stood by Mignon in the grand drawing- 
room, ‘‘do you know that you were made for a home 
like this? You belong naturally to all its luxury. And 
do you also know that you are pledged to follow the 
fortunes of a penniless soldier on the wild frontier, where 
hardships are plenty, and luxuries conspicuous by their 
absence ?”. The seal-brown eyes glanced up at him in 
a shy but serene way. 


‘*T know,” she answered, softly, eloquently. 

The party was admirably selected, and not too large. 
In the midst of the high festivities of tea the conversa- 
tion chanced to turn upon an eminent painter, just de- 


| ceased. 
passion—a child of whose fate Abel Lispenard vainly | 


“*T possess an excellent specimen of his early work,” 
said Lispenard ; ‘‘ one, I believe, of his best efforts. It is 
a portrait of my sister.” 

A curious little hush fell on the guests. As soon as it 
passed, and the cups and spoons began again to clatter, 
Mignon, who was seated near the host, said, boldly: 

**T would like very much to see that portrait.” 

He turned and looked at her eagerly. 

“It will give me great pleasure to gratify you,” he 
answered. 

Presently they moved away from the table. Most of the 
company remained in the drawing-room to inspect some 
rare curios. Mignon, Shirlaw and Nina Berkely were 
conversing together under a velvet portiére, when Lis- 
penard suddenly thrust the rich folds aside, and beck- 
oned to them. 

**Come,” he said. 

The trio followed him up a carved oak stair, lighted by 
a low, wide window draped in red silk. From the floor 
above the view of wood and distant hill-tops, and the 
winding Charles, was charming. Mignon involuntarily 
stopped at an oriel window to look forth. 

**Do you admire it ?” said Lispenard, pausing at her 
side, with his head reaching about to her shoulder. 

“Tt is lovely,” she answered ; and then, sinking her 
voice below the hearing of the others, she added : ‘‘ Mr. 
Lispenard, I fear it will give you pain to show that por- 
trait to strangers—and if so, I would rather not see it. 
Indeed, I ought not to have mentioned such a thing.” 

A smile of singular sweetness appeared on his lips. 

‘Tt is impossible for me to think of pain in connection 
with you,” he answered, ‘‘and as for the others, really, J 
do not mind the others.” 

They had reached the end of a long corridor. Her 
Lispenard took a key from his pocket, inserted it in « 
rosewood door hung on huge silver hinges, and by a 
silent gesture bade his guests follow. 

The room within was a boudoir, luxuriously furnished, 
and full of a dim, religious light—decidedly a woman’s 
room, for beautiful feminine nicknacks were lying every- 
where about, as though the owner had but just left th« 
place. At these trifles, however, Mignon did not look. 
Her eyes were caught and held suddenly by something 
hanging on the wall opposite a lace-draped window—the 
full length figure of a girl, in a gown of wine-dark velvet, 
with a great cluster of cream-tinted roses drooping from 
one slender hand. 

What a face it was, and how skillfully the painter had 
limned its marvelous gift of beauty ! The black, almond 
shaped eyes looked out from the canvas with arch-mean 
ing—surely no Eastern sultana ever possessed such: 
splendid, seductive eyes! The face was like some rare 
cameo. Masses of raven hair crowned the perfectly; 
poised head. There was a wonderful creamy throat, the 
shape of a Psyche, an inimitable hand like ivory, and an 
arm that might have been copied from a statue. Any- 
thing more unlike Lispenard himself could not well be 
imagined, and yet, one saw the family resemblance. 

Dead silence reigned for some moments in the boudoir 
Nobody spoke. All stood entranced before the portrait. 


Shirlaw, in particular, seemed greatly moved. 

**T have been your guest many times, Lispenard,”’ he 
said, resentfully, ‘‘why did you never permit me to see 
this picture before ?” 
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Abel Lispenard passed one hand wearily across his 
eyes. 

‘* Because I could not, Victor,” he answered. ‘ This 
is the first time that any foot save my own has crossed 
this threshold since Lilian’s death.” 

‘“‘Good Heaven! it is not a woman, but a goddess!” 
cried Shirlaw. 

“Surely the artist loved his subject or he could not 
have painted her with such skill,” mused Nina Berkely. 

‘« True, the artist was her lover,” replied Lispenard, in 
a hard, cold tone; ‘‘ but he found vo favor in her eyes. 
Even then she was under the accursed spell of the man 
with whom she fled from home and friends—the man 
who brcke her heart and drove her mad. Behold the 
sequel to the youth, the happiness, the sumptuous life 
depicted on this square of canvas !” 

He crossed the boudoir, flung open a door at its fur- 
thest end, and the little group looked through and saw 
another room, bare, unadorned, with padded walls and 
strong, plain furniture fastened securely to the floor, and 
iron bars guarding the one window. Horror! a maniac’s 
cell ! 

‘Tt all ended here !” said Lispenard, in a low, shaken 
voice. 

He shut the door of communication betwixt the two 
apartments. Tears rushed to Mignon’s eyes. She ran 
out into the corridor. 

‘*We have no business in this place,” she panted ; ‘it 
is holy ground, and no stranger should dare intrude 
upon it.” 

Lispenard seemed to find her sympathy sweet. His 
stern, dark face softened. 

‘A thousand thanks,” he murmured, and at that 
moment Mignon almost liked him. 

‘He must have been a wretch indeed, who could 
break the heart of such a woman,” said Shirlay; ‘I 
trust he is dead.” 

** That I do not know,” replied Lispenard, sinking his 
voice ominously ; ‘‘ but one thing is certain, if he is 
above ground he will one day feel my vengeance !” 

Mignon shuddered. In anger Abel Lispenard was 
surely a man to be feared. 

That same night, after the guests had departed, Shirlaw 
and his host were lounging together in the billiard-room 
of the house. They had just finished a game, and the 
young captain, throwing down his cue upon the table, 
turned to the dwarf and said, briefly : 

‘** Lispenard, it’s all up with me, you know! At last I 
have met my fate.” 

Lispenard wheeled sharply around. 

** Ah!” 

“Cannot you guess, old man ?” stammered Shirlaw, 
blushing like a schoolboy. ‘It is Mignon Vye, and she 
has promised to be my wife, though we do not care to 
make the matter public until her father has given his 
consent.” 

Lispenard breathed heavily. 

‘* You have lost no time.” 

“True,” replied Shirlaw, ““why should I? Life— 
especially to a soldier on furlough—-is too short to be 
spent in waiting. The divine passion is not the growth 
of any stated period. I love Mignon with all my heart, 
Lispenard, and she loves me. But, by Jove! I expect 
opposition, you know. They don’t like me over there at 
Rookwood—the male Vyes, I mean. They tolerate me 
only because I am your guest, and they are under obli- 
gations to you, and so have to be civil. You have loaned 
Philip Vye money, old man; you need not deny it. I 
suspect that fellow Cyril has not yet given up the pur- 
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pose of winning Mignon himself, confound the impudent 
rascal! He isn’t fit to so much as think of her.” 

Lispenard was strangely pale, and the lines in his face 
had somehow sharpened. 

**You love her—she loves you,” he said, quietly ; 
‘surely that is as it should be. I congratulate you, Vic- 
tor ; yes, I wish you great joy.” 

‘* Much obliged, old chappie,” said Shirlaw. His gray 
eyes were bright with happiness. He had the gay, light 
air of a boy. ‘‘Now, can I rely upon you to aid me in 
my suit ?” 

“To the utmost !” 

“Thanks. I dare say I shall need your help. Philip 
Vye will be sure to put all sorts of obstacles in my way. 
He is deucedly sly—I do not trust him.” 

** Nobody trusts him, Victor,”’ replied Lispenard, in a 
fatigued voice. ‘‘ Have you written to your mother and 
sisters ?” 

“Not yet. They are absorbed in the gayeties of Sara- 
toga, and the news will keep. Mignon, with her wealth 
and social position is sure to meet with their approbation. 
Yes, without doubt the mater and tho girls will receive 
her with open arms.” 

*‘T should think so!” growled Lispenard ; ‘“Miss Vye 
is a fit mate for a king!” 

‘It’s very good of you to say that,” said Shirlaw, airily; 
“‘T rejoice that you, my best friend, are well pleased with 
the match.” 

Lispenard turned his heavy bulk, and looked at the 
young fellow in a stern, strange way. 

‘*Who-said I was well pleased ? You jump too quickly 
at conclusions, Victor. Do you really flatter yourself 
that you are Mignon Vye’s equal !” 

‘* Well, not in money matters,” acknowledged Shirlaw, 
dubiously ; ‘‘ I’ve little or nothing apart from my pay. 
My mother and sisters absorb the family income.” 

““Pshaw! I was not thinking of money matters—in 
other ways, Victor ; in other ways.” 

‘*Physically, at least, you have hinted that I might be,” 
langhed Shirlaw, with a sort of boyish vanity. 

Lispenard waddled heavily up to the young fellow, and 
grasped him by the sleeve. 

‘“Yes, physically,” in a bitter tone, “you will do! 
You ought to thank God that you were not cut after my 
pattern. But in heart, in natural temperament, Victor, I 
mistrust you! I love you, but I also mistrust you. 
Now, have you won that girl’s heart to make heaven in 
it, or to break it? If the latter, I shall be tempted to 
kill you !” 

Shirlaw opened wide his bonny gray eyes. 

‘** By Jove! old chap, I never posed for a heart-breaker. 
Iam no gay deceiver.” 

‘*That may be, but you are careless, and unstable, and 
fickle, Victor.” 

** Perhaps,” said Shirlaw, coloring a little. ‘‘ You are 
handling me without gloves, are you not? Never mind, 
I like my friends to be candid. I have won Mignon to 
make her happy—to devote my whole future to her, to 
adore her, and no other, till my dying day!” 

“If that is your purpose, Victor, God bless you !” said 
Lispenard, and he walked from the room without another 
word. 

Shirlaw, left alone, drew out a cigar, and proceeded to 
light it leisurely. He had puffed but a moment or two at 
the weed when a sudden whirlwind of violin-music came 
rushing to his ears. He listened. 

Weird, wonderful, heart-breaking, the notes poured in 
from the adjoining room. They sobbed and exulted and 
died. They arose ecstatic to heaven, and fell, shudder- 
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ing, down gulfs of wailing despair. Shirlaw knew all his 
friend’s moods—he could never mistake the fiery utter- 
ances of that violin. 

‘‘Something has gone wrong with him,” he thought ; 
‘‘he is always away down in the depths when he plays 
like that.” 

He rushed to the door through which Lispenard had 
vanished. As he pushed it back, he saw the dwarf sitting 
in a low chair under a cluster of rose-colored lights, that 
seemed, somehow, to cast a ghastly hue upon his face. 
His head drooped over his violin. The lips were set, as 
if in pain. So absorbed was he in his weird, poignant 
music that he paid no heed to Shirlaw till the latter 
burst out : 

‘* Halloo ! old man, is that a dirge for the dying ?” 

Lispenard dropped his magic bow. 

‘Some part of us, Victor, is constantly dying—not our 
physical being only, but our hopes, our joys, our ambi- 
tions, our idols. Well, a hope that is too presumptuous 
for life deserves to die; a joy that dares not encounter 
the light of day, or the knowledge of men, has no busi- 
ness to live. Come, you have something more to say to 
me—what is it ?” ) 

With the selfishness of youth, which thinks only of its 
own pain and pleasures, Shirlaw answered : 

‘*T say, Lispenard, my prospects for promotion are not 
very brilliant just now, you know. It’s plain that I 
shall have to wait a weary while before I can marry Mi- 
gnon. More than likely her father will require that 
much of me. Ah, old fellow,” glancing significantly 
around the sumptuous room, ‘‘I am very near envying 
you to-night !” 

Lispenard looked hard at the younger man standing 
there before him, so tall and brown, so full of dashing, 
arrogant beauty. 

‘*You do not know what you say, Victor,” he answered, 
quietly. ‘* Never be tempted, under any circumstances, 
to envy me! Now listen. She shall not wait through 
weary years for her happiness—that girl, I mean. Hope 
deferred, you know, maketh the heart sick. You are my 
future heir—I have told you as much before—my nearest 
and dearest, Victor, and when I die, all that I have will 
be yours. Leave me to settle any money question that 
may arise betwixt you and Miss Vye’s father. Rest as- 
sured that no matter of dollars and cents shall stand 
between her and the man she has chosen—I mean be- 
tween you and your heart’s desire, lad.” 

Most winning and gracious was the face he lifted to 
Shirlaw. It was very pale still, but something grand 
shone in it. Shirlaw, by no means a callous fellow, was 
deeply touched. 

‘*T your heir !” 
penard, you may marry some day and have children 

The dwarf’s face changed. 

*‘ Never,” he said, sternly. ‘‘ Take no further thought 
for your future, Victor. Be happy. If I have any 
power in the matter, your marriage with Miss Vye shall 
bo speedily and satisfactorily arranged.” 

Shirlaw grasped his friend’s hand and shook it heartily. 

“By Jove! Lispenard, you are the most generous 
fellow in the world—yes, ’pon my soul, there isn’t an- 
other like you under the sun.” 


he stammered ; ‘‘ good gracious, Lis- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A FEW DAYS. 
In a Jetter to her absent father Mignon Vye related the 
story of her brief acquaintance with Shirlaw, confessed 
their mutual love, spoke of the opposition which she ex- 
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pected to meet from her Uncle Philip, and begged the 
far-off cattle king to give immediate consent to her open 
engagement with the young soldier. 

The letters at Rookwood usually passed through the 
hands of Philip Vye. With a growing distrust of her 
uncle, Mignon determined that he should not so much 
as look upon this precious, this all-important message to 
her father, so she donned her outer garments, and stole 
away to post it herself. 

Maud Loftus was reading aloud to Aunt Elinor in the 
latter’s dressing-room. Mignon thought it best not to 
disturb her. Philip Vye and his son were, as she sup- 
posed, at their law office in town. With a light step she 
descended to the lawn. The post-office was a half mile 
away. She crossed the long garden, and was just push- 
ing through a narrow gate into the open high road, when 
she heard a pursuing step and then a voice. 

‘“‘ Whither so fast, belle cousine ?” said Cyril Vye ; ‘and 
all alone, too !” 

“‘T am going to the Dale post-office,” answered Mi- 
gnon, coldly ; ‘‘and to be alone is far better than to en- 
dure undesirable company.” 

“I suppose that shot was meant for me,” said Vye, 
fixing his glass carefully in his eye ; ‘‘ but I shall not take 
offense—I am in a pacific mood to-day—I wish to do you 
a real service.” 

She saw that he was looking hard at the letter in her 
hand, and she gave it a little defiant pat. 

“You wish to do me a real service,” she echoed, drily ; 
‘‘what can you mean by that ?” 

If he was striving to establish confidential relations 
with her, this beginning was not promising. However, 
he went on, undaunted : 

‘Mignon, there is a certain person of whom you are: 
very fond, you know.” 

She started, coloring guiltily, then met his pale, weak 
eye, and grew composed again. 

‘* Y-e-s—certainly.” 

‘*T mean your father.” 

‘‘Oh ! I advre papa, of course.” 

She stopped short on the open highway with a pro- 
testing air. 

‘* Whither are you going, Cyril Vye ?” she demanded. 

““To the Dale post-office,” he answered, coolly. ‘I 
will walk with you. That letter which you earry must 
be particularly precious, since you dare not trust my 
father, who has always taken charge of those things, to 
post it.” 

‘It is very precious,” she answered ; ‘‘ it holds a great. 
secret,”’ 

She walked on with a disdainful air, her lovely head. 
held high. A baleful gleam shot into his jealous eyes. 

‘*Mignon, I have been very good of late, have I not 7 
I have not intruded upon you in any way, eh? You see 
Iam trying patiently to conquer your cruel prejudices. 
Ah, your eyes begin to flash! You will not tolerate a 
word from me upon this subject ? Well, then, let us 
talk about your father. Recently I have had our cattle- 
king in mind a good deal. He must lead a very lonely 
life in your long absence, Mignon. By-the-way, who has. 
charge of his household ?” 

Surprised at the question, Mignon answered, coldly : 

‘*An old Mexican woman ruled the kitchen when I was: 
a child—Melita was her name. I dare say she is still. 
there.” 

‘Of course your father tells you about the routine of 
his daily life—his occupations, and all that ?” said Vye, 
blandly. ‘‘ You get particulars of everything going on in 
your old home, eh ?” 
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‘*Papa does not live by routine, and he writes always 
like a man and not like a woman. No, he gives me very 
few particulars, indeed.” 

**Possible ? Do you like that ?” 

“‘T like whatever papa likes—he suits me in every- 
thing.” 

A wicked smile curled the red mustache. 

‘* Did it ever occur to you, Mignon, that things may 
have changed somewhat since you left the West ?’”’—that 
your father may not be precisely the same man that he 
was eight vears ago ?” 

‘«No,” she answered, scornfully, ‘‘ nothing of the kind 
has ever occurred tome. Papa not the same? Ridicu- 
lous! What do these questions mean, sir ?—to what are 
they leading ? Iam sure you have no particular interest 
in papa.” 

‘“*T have a great interest in papa’s daughter. Not even 
Victor Shirlaw has more. Don’t frown. I told you just 
now that I wanted to do you a service. As a lawyer, it is 
part of my business to make discoveries. I have lately 
stumbled upon one of a startling nature, and it concerns 
you very closely. Mignon, your father—the father whom 
you adore—is in deadly peril !” 

At last he was master of the situation. 
lated, her face grew scared and white. 


Her eyes di- 


black disgrace that Victor Shirlaw, with all his love—all 
his admiration for your beauty, will fly from you in hor- 
ior. Yes, and this I will] do—I swear it! unless you 
take back every unkind word you have said to me. Come, 
belle cousine, what is the secret that you have sealed up in 
this envelope ?” 

**Give it to me!’’she cried, imperatively, holding out 
her hand. 

‘At some future time, maybe,” he answered, with an 
exasperating smile, and put the letter in his pocket. 

This was more than Mignon could bear. She cast one 


swift look around, and saw a handsome trap just dashing 


up to the Dale post-oftice. Down from it hopped Abel 
Lispenard. Mignon rushed impetuously up to him, her 
lovely eyes suffused with indignant tears. 

‘Help me!” she panted. ‘Oh, Mr. Lispenard, help 
me! Cyril Vye has taken, and is holding, my letter—he 
will not give it back.” 

Lispenard walked quickly up to Vye. 

‘**Be so good as to restore Miss Mignon’s property at 
once !” he said. 

The two men looked at each other. Dwarfed as Lis- 
penard was in stature, there was yet a powerful sugges- 
tion of reserved strength about him. Cyril Vye grew as 


| red as a turkey-cock. 


** You say this to frighten—to torment me, Cyril !’’ she | 


gasped. ‘Papa in peril? Of what nature, and how do 
you come to know of it—you, who hold no communica- 
tion with him ?” 

**Oh, your father is scarcely the person to tell what I 
chance to know,” he answered, airily. ‘‘I assure you, the 
discovery was made through another source. I will ex- 
plain everything, Mignon, but only on one condition. I 
wish to serve you, but I expect and insist upon receiving 
a suitable reward—I cannot afford to act unselfishly in 
this matter. Your father can be saved from the danger 
that threatens him by a word of warning. 
person who can give that word, and it depends entirely 
upon you whether it shall be given or withheld.” 

She began to understand him. The color flew back to 
her face. 

**You mean ——?” 

‘*T mean that you must permit me to love you, Mi- 
gnon,” he answered, frankly. ‘‘ Yes, you must look, not 
only with toleration, but absolute favor, on my suit, 
or you will find me transformed into an enemy power- 
ful enough to crush both you and your father! When I 
first spoke to you of love, I did not possess the weapon 
which I now hold—it was then safe, my dear cousin, for 
you to defy me—now it is not !” 

Luckily the Dale post-office was just before her. She 
turned upon her companion like a young queen. 

**T do not believe one syllable that you have spoken !” 
she said. ‘‘ This is simply some ruse by which vou think 
to force vourself again on my notice. It is not possible 
that you could help or hurt my father, even if he was in 
danger. But he is not. It is all a falsehood ! 
strong, rich and powerful, and far beyond your reach, 
Cyril Vye,” with scorn unspeakable in voice and eyes 
alike, “I will talk with you no more—I am done with 
you!” 

At that moment her letter chanced to slip from her 
hold to the ground. He snatched it up, but did not re- 
store it to her. 

‘* My fair, incredulous cousin,” he hissed, ‘‘ your father 
is not beyond my reach. I can destroy him, if I will! I 
can bring him to a fearful death—I can also strip you of 
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**Suppose I do not choose to do so at your bidding ?” 
he answered, insolently. 

**Then,” replied Lispenard, ‘‘I shall take means to 
compel you.” 

‘My cousin, it seems, does not understand a jest,” 
fumed the lawyer, as he rudely tossed the letter back to 
Mignon ; “and, as for you, Abel Lispenard, when I seek 
a quarrel, it shall be with a man and not a monstrosity.” 

He turned on his heel and walked away. Mignon ran 
to Lispenard, the angry crimson flaming in her cheek. 

“The brute—the coward!” she stormed. ‘‘ But for 
me, he would not have spoken to you like that. Forgive 
me, Mr. Lispenard. I am sorry—so sorry, that I ex- 
posed you to his insults !” 

‘*My dear child,” answered Lispenard, quietly, ‘‘do 
not distress yourself in the least. Such things, coming 
from a man like Cyril Vye, cannot hurt much.” 

But Mignon’s righteous wrath would not be so easily 
allayed. 

‘*T know how it is,” she cried ; ‘‘he is under obliga- 
tions to you, and were I in your place, [ would crush him 
—I would, indeed !” 

He kept a calm, smiling front. 

‘‘Tam sure you would do nothing of the kind, Miss 
Vye—you are generous enough to forgive a petty affront. 


| Now, lest he should annoy you further, will you permit 
_me to take you home to Rookwood in my trap ?” 


He is | 


| 
| 


She had always felt a certain terror in his presence. It 
assailed her now, and set her stammering : 

‘*No, thank you—I am not afraid of Cyril.” Then she 
added, sweetly : ‘‘ Believe me, Mr. Lispenard, I am very, 
very grateful for your kindness,” and darted into the 
office to mail her letter. When she came forth, Lis- 
penard and the trap had vanished. 

Mignon went back to Rookwood, agitated with strange 
fears and forebodings. Her father in peril of his life ? 
No, it could not be! It was all a miserable fabrication, 
framed to frighten and mislead her. She would not give 
it a moment's credence. Cyril Vye had accomplished 
nothing by his duplicity except to increase her destation 
of him. 

There was a water-party on the river that day, and a 


wealth, good name, social position —yes, of the very last | gypsy tea in a chestnut wood on the bank. Reginald 
rag of respectability—I can overwhelm you with such | Berkely and Shirlaw burnt their awkward fingers in 
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making a fire, and the tea lad a smoky flavor ; but the 
sandwiches and cold chicken and English game pie were 
faultless, and of merriment there was no lack. The 
graver portion of the company clustered around Abel 
Lispenard. Nina Berkely, full, as usual, of sighs and 
yearnings for the impossible, flitted hither and thither, 
still intent upon making eyes at the deformed aristocrat. 
A score of young people were present, but preéminently 
the belle of the occasion, ‘the bright, particular star of 
the gypsy tea was Mignen. 

Twilight gathered in the chestnut grove. Shirlaw, 
picturesque, handsome, sat upon the trunk of a fallen 
tree playing upon a little mandolin, to which the whip- 
poor-wills in the distant wood responded at intervals. 

‘** My darling,” he found time to murmur to Mignon, 
*‘T told Lispenard our secret, and he behaved superbly. 
Personally, I know, he is very repellent to women, but 
try and like him a little for my sake.” 

**T begin to like him for his own sake,” answered Mi- 
gnon, and then she related the incident of the morning. 

**Noble old chap!” said Shirlaw. ‘I know he has 
loaned your uncle large sums, but he will take no revenge 
on Cyril, he is quite above such things. As for that non- 
sense dbout your father, do not give it a thonght, my 
darling, and if your cousin dares to annoy you further, I 
shall take the liberty to settle with him myself.” 

Lispenard’s gondola led the way homeward along the 
rippling, starlit Charles. Mignon and Shirlaw occupied 
seats therein. The afterglow made flecks of gold and 
crimson light upon the restless current. In the distance 
the bells of Cambridge and Watertown rang like dream- 
music. Nina Berkely, seated on a pile of crimson cush- 
ions, with a Spanish mantilla flung over her brunette 
head, played a guitar with excellent effect. Maud Loftus 
sang a Canadian boat-song, and presently another voice 
arose there in the soft darkness—a tenor, sweet as the 
starlit Summer night, strong as the rush of the river. 
And this is what it sang: 


’ 


“*From too much love of living, 

From hope and fear set free, 

We, thank, with brief thanksgiving, 
Whatever gods there be— 

That no life lives for ever, 

That dead men rise up never, 

That e’en the weariest river 
Will find the restful sea.’” 


Mignon started and looked around. The voice seemed 
to go through her like a sword. , 

** Who is that ?” she said, awe-struck, to Shirlaw. 

‘Oh, that’s Lispenard,” he answered. ‘Good voice. 
Music is a passion with him. He might be famous if he 
would.” 

‘“*He takes my breath!” she shivered, in a sort of 
nameless rapture. 

The boats went on; the river murmured softly ; the 
Cambridge bells rang on in the dusky distance ; the big 
stars throbbed in-the purple sky. Oh, the fragrance of 
vagrant winds, and the mystery of shadow and silence ; 
and oh, the happy love folded in Mignon’s heart like 
perfume in a flower as she sat there, with Shirlaw by her 
side ; his gray eyes on her fice, his tender voice in her 
ear, his strong hand closing unseen around the white 
fingers that she was dabbling in the water. 

Luckily tho other members of the party paid little 
need to the young pair. In all her life would Mignon 
Vye ever be so happy again ? 

“Tt is a foretaste of heaven !"’ muttered Shirlaw. 
**My darling, would it not be blessed to go on for ever 
like this ?” 


“Tt would be very damp,” replied Mignon, lightly ; 
but her long lashes were heavy with tears. 

When Mignon reached Rookwood with Maud Loftus, 
she found Philip Vye moving restlessly about the draw- 
ing-room. In a deep chair under a gas-jet crouched 
Aunt Elinor, with her trembling fingers twisted in a bit 
of embroidery. As Mignon hurried up to her the un- 
happy lady made a quick but ineffectual attempt to con- 
ceal her hands under her work, and then Mignon saw 
that the frail wrists were all swollen and livid, and 
spotted with the-ugly purple print of violent fingers. 

** Aunt Elinor,” said Mignon, ‘‘ whatever is the matter 
with your poor wrists ?” 

Before his wife’s pale lips could frame a word, Philip 
Vye broke forth gayly : 

‘*Heaven bless me! my dear Mignon, how radiant you 
look! I need not ask if you and our fair Canadian 
friend have enjoyed the river. How good it is to be 
young! There is really nothing in life that one can call 
pleasure after five-and-twenty. Your Aunt Elinor’s 
wrists ? Oh, she has been twisting her embroidery silks 
too tightly about them, that is all.” 

Aunt Elinor never lifted her eyes, 

‘Yes, that is all,’’ she echoed, faintly. 

**T suppose you did not miss Cyril from your water- 
party ?” continued Philip Vye. ‘*He has been called to 
New York on pressing business, You will not see him 
again for the present.”’ 

*T am very glad of that, Uncle Philip,” said Mignon, 
frankly. 

“Cruel child! Your aunt is greatly disturbed by his 
sudden departure,” 

Mignon learned over the deep chair, and whispered, 
softly : 

*‘T understand it all, Aunt Elinor. You condemn 
Cyril for still tormenting me, and Uncle Philip pinches 
and abuses you for daring to lift a voice in my behalf. 
Oh, you poor dear! I am so sorry that you are made to 
suffer for nity sake !” 

But Elinor Vye worked the faster at her colored silks, 
and did not lift her head or auswer a word. 

Following close upon the water-party came a hop at 
the Berkely mansion in the Dale. It was Mignon’s first 
ball. She wore a dress of moonlight-blue faille, looped 
with long sprays of sweet-brier. Maud Loftus, in pale 
pink, wlth her corsage full of fluted laurel blossoms, 
made a charming picture. No jealous fears concerning 
Guy Fleetwood tormented her this night. Stumbling 
upon Abel Lispenard in the embrasure of a window, she 
seated herself by his side. 

** We will be lookers-on in Venice,” she said, gayly. 

*T am always a looker-on,” answered Lispenard, with 
a grave smile; ‘‘but this is no place for you, Miss 
Loftus, You should be dancing.” 

‘*T prefer a little rational conversation with a superior 
mind, as Nina Berkely would say, Yonder go Mignon 
and Shirlaw. Is she not lovely to-night ?” 

‘* Miss Vye is always lovely.” 

‘*Pray look! She was surely made to waltz with Shir- 
law. What perfect poetry of motion! I could watch 
them for ever.” 

His dark yoleanic eyes followed Maud’s, and rested on 
the lovely shape in moonlight-blue as it swayed through 
the dance in the arms of Shirlaw. The pair were utterly 
absorbed in each other. He marked their tell-tale glances, 
their happy whispers, their dreamy smiles, Was the 
sight pleasant to this lonely man, shut out for ever from 
the destiny of his kind ? 

Directly a Cambridge student whirled Maud Loftus 
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away, but a little later Elinor Vye glided into the em- 
brasure, and took the fair Canadian’s vacant chair. 

Absorbed in watching the dancers, Lispenard nodded 
silently to her. With his broad, short figure Lalf con- 
cealed behind a satin-damask curtain, he kept his eyes 
fixed with a greedy, overpowering gaze on Shirlaw and 
Mignon." 

‘**T hope their joy may last,”’ sighed Elinor Vye ; ‘‘ but 
it will not—no, it can not.” 

“Tt must—it shall !’’ Lispenard groaned ; ‘‘ at any cost 
she shall be happy !” 

Elinor Vye leaned forward in a startled way, and 
peered into the dwarf'’s face. This weak, down-trodden 
woman had sharp eyes. 

‘*Mignon compels all hearts to love her,” she faltered ; 
‘‘she was born to make or mar the peace of many.” 

‘* True !” he answered, bitterly; ‘‘ too true !” 

Her thin, jeweled hands closed together convulsively. 
He knew for what purpose she was searching his sombre 
face, and he turned from her abruptly, unable to bear 
her scrutiny. 

**God help you, Mr. Lispenard !’’—Elinor Vye breathed 
rather than spoke ; then she sank back behind the cur- 
tain, and the orchestra crashed, the ballroom lights 
flashed merrily, and the dance went on, as though there 
was neither sorrow, nor sacrifice, nor despair in the 
world. 

The belle of the evening was Mignon. It surely was 
no fault of the brilliant company that the girl’s golden 
head was not quite turned with flattery this night. The 
wee sma’ hours had come. Mignon had just left the 
clustered lights, the gold and silver and crystal, the ter- 
rapin and truffles, and Bordeaux and spiced meats and 
confections, of the supper-room behind her, and was 
passing along a flower-wreathed corridor with Shirlaw, 
when some one in ambush there whisked her suddenly 
away from her lover, and straight through the open door 
of a conservatory. It was Reginald Berkely, dark, bil- 
ious, melancholy, with a bunch of daffodils stuck in the 
button-hole of his cut-away coat, and his soul on fire 
with secret agitation. 

**Do you like to be admired ?” he demanded, resent- 
fully, as he drew Mignox., an unwilling and indignant 
captive, into the solitude of the palms and orchids, and 
tiny tinkling fountains, 

‘** Certainly,” she answered ; ‘‘I should be very stupid 
if I did not !” 

“It is sacrilegious—it is offensive to my very soul—I 
cannot, will not bear it!” he cried. ‘‘ Mignon, I love— 
nay, [adore you! Here is my hand, spoiled beauty — 
will you take or reject it?” 

He thrust out the member in question—a limp, flabby, 
nerveless affair. Mignon drew back. 

“Tam greatly obliged to you, Mr. Berkely, but oh, 
dear! I could not think of taking it~no, indeed, you 
are too generous.” 

And, then, overcome by his melancholy, crow-like 
aspect, she burst into an hysterical langh. 

He stared at her gloomily. 

‘So fair and yet so heartless !” he cried. ‘You laugh 
while your lovers weep! You dance while they sit in 
sackcloth and ashes! Nemesis will yet find you out! 
Tell me, is my adoration altogether in vain ?” 

‘* Decidedly !” gasped Mignon. 

He bent and pressed his burning lips upon her bare 
white arm, 

‘** Matchless flesh,” he muttered, ‘‘ but soulless—pre- 
eminently soulless! Adieu, Galatea! upon whom no 
Pygmalion has yet breathed.” 


And with his hand to his heart, he darted through the 
palms and daphnes and broad-leaved aloes, and vanished. 

Mignon ran to the door of the conservatory, and there 
encountered Maud Loftus, fresh from the light and mer- 
riment of the ballroom, but wearing a pale, frightened 
face, and holding in her hand an open telegram. 

*‘Oh, Mignon !” she gasped, ‘‘a servant has just 
brought this from Rookwood. I must go—I must leave 
you. Aunt Fleetwood—Guy’s mother is—dying, and I 
am called at once—at once—to Canada !” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AT THE INN. 

Esruer slept on till midnight; then, with her hus- 
band’s name on her lips, she awoke to find herself alone, 
forsaken. 

At first she could not comprehend it. 

‘*Guy!” she called, like a frightened child. ‘‘Oh, Guy, 
where are you ?” 

But there was no answer. Guy, by that time, was 
journeying swiftly toward Canada. She read the mes- 
sage he had left—it seemed mysterious and cruel. Some 
of the lines were as Sanscrit to this deserted bride—for 
instance, what did he mean by saying that he should love 
her, though she were ten times her father’s daughter ? 
Why did he object to her unknown—her far-away miner- 
father? And what was the great mistake which had 
been made ? 

His mother was dying, and he had gone to her; but, 
oh, that he should go in this way, and with this strange, 
incoherent farewell! And how indefinitely he spoke of 
his return! As she stood in that lonely chamber, trying 
to comprehend the full measure of her trouble, a fore- 
boding of evil, sharp, agonizing, seized upon Esther, and 
forced a bitter cry from her lips. 

‘* He will never come back ! 
—he will never come back !’’ 

Then she grew ashamed of her own weakness. Did she 
not love him more than life, and could she not trust him ? 
Surely he would return soon and explain everything. 
Meanwhile she must be patient. 

She was patient. For the first week she waited quietly 
at that old inn; but no message, no token of remem- 
brance came from the absent bridegroom. 

Upon the arrival of the stage from Barton, the post- 
office, in the old fish-house downthe street, became the 
daily recipient of a mail. Esther was akways on the spot 
when the leather bag was tossed down to the gruff post- 
master ; but day after day that grizzled official poked his 
head through a hole in the wall and called out ‘* No. 
thin’ !” in answer to her brief inquiry. Esther would 
then lower her vail and walk quickly away. 

The second week, however, matters grew worse. Her 
handsome face put on a sharpened, rigid look. She did 
not eat or sleep. A feverish restlessness got possession 
of her. The people at the inn began to watch her with 
curious eyes. 

One day she went, as usual, to the fish-house, and this 
time the gruff postmaster thrust out to her through the 
hole a letter. With a ery of joy she seized it, tore it 
open and read : 


He has ceased to love me 


“My pear DauGuter—I hope to see you soon——” 


In the anguish of this disappointment, her sight failed. 
She stripped the sheet to atoms, and tossed it, unread, 
upon the Cinderville beach. It was not her father that 
she hungered to see—not her father from whom she 
longed to hear. She started blindly back to the inn. 


To-morrow would complete the second week of his 
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absence. In a turn of the village street she met old He had not seen her since her marriage, and something 
Tom Dexter. in her beauty now filled him with awe and wonder. His 

“Your parding, ma'am !" he said, pulling at his bat- | bruised and aching heart swelled with wrath against the 
tered hat—he had grown very deferential to Esther since | man who had won this pearl of the island from the native 


. . . | 
her marriage with Fleetwood. ‘‘ Any news from your | youths who vainly panted to possess it. Out shot the 


husband this mornin’ ?” | boat from the shore. 
**No, Tom,” she answered. | ‘Old Joe Runnel went off the hooks sudden like,” 

He shuftled uneasily about for a few moments, then | broke out Rube, at last. She nodded, but did not 
blurted out: answer. 

“There's aR , . ew pinyin MERA aa Ch ** He missed 
bad news V rf “ ft \cu/||| you mightily 
jest come | after you 
from the ran AWAY 
lig ht house, from the 
ma’am. Your Rock. You 
gran’ther made a hasty 
went out in match, Miss 
his boat yes- | Esther. May- 
terday, and be *twould 
there was a | have been as 
squall, and jj) well for you 
he was cap- ii if you’d have 
taken up 
with one of 
your Cinder- 
ville lovers, 
who would 
not have 
skipped and 
left you at 
the end of a 
week,’ 

A streak of 
red shot into 
her white 
cheek and 
then faded, 
leaving her 
paler than 
before. 

** Mr. Fleet- 
wood has 
been called 
to Canada by 
the death of 
a relative,’ 
she answer- 
ed, with stern 


sized, all in 
sight of the 
Light, and 
drowned. 
Rube he hap- 
pened to go 
over to the 
rock last 
night with i} 
su pplies, 


which was 
mighty 
lucky for #)))) 
your Aunt {Hii 
Deb. He {i 
stuid al] jm 
night and = Myiiii 
tended the 
lamp for her. 
She sent him _ [/})))\)\) 
back this = fii 
morning to ji) 
tell you the = [iii 
news.” Hu 
She felt a 
great thrill 


of horror. shi dignity. 

** Where is Uy “How dare 
Rube ?” she jj you speak of 
cried. 


your superi- 
ors in that 
way, Rube 
Dexter ? Left 
me? It isa 


“Down at 
the wharf,” | 
answered old || 
Tom, “ get- Mi 


ting ready to lie |” 
sail back to = {ijji!!)|i//)" Ah QS 4 tt, The bitter- 
the Rock. OPHELIA. ness of a dis- 
He’s a-going appointed 
to keep the Light till somebody can be properly ap- , lover was rankling in his heart. He trimmed his sail 
p’inted.” and answered, stubbornly : 

‘‘He must take me with him!” said Esther, and, pale ‘*Cinderville folks are beginning to talk.” 
and breathless, she flew to the old wharf and sprang into ‘* Cinderville folks !” she echoed, with a grand disdain. 
Rube Dexter's boat, much to the astonishment of Rube | ‘‘ Let them ! their gossip can matter little to my husband 
himself, who stared at her as though she was a spirit. | or to me.” 

“IT cannot wait to ask your permission,” she cried, | ‘‘ They say he’s run off and forsook you for good.” 
hysterically ; ‘I must go without delay to Aunt Deb.” She gave him a look that made him quail. 


** You’re welcome to a sail with me,” stammered Rube. 


“Enough, Reuben Dexter!” she answered; “if you 
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speak another word to me I will capsize your cat- 
boat.” 

Rube, terrified, relapsed into silence, and maintained 
the same till he made the landing at the Rock. She 
arose then, grand as Elizabeth Tudor at the Tower-stair, 
and stepped ashore, flying rather than walking up the 
rocky path to the house. 

(To be continued), 


MONK FELIX, 


OnE morning, all alone, 

Out of his convent of gray stone, 

Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 
His lips moving, as if in prayer, 

His head sunken upon his breast 

As in a dream of rest, 

Walked the monk Felix. All about, 
The broad, sweet sunshine lay without, 
Filling the Summer air; 

And within the woodlands as he trod, 
The twilight was like the Truce of God 
With worldly woe and care; 


*. * * * « 


These he heeded not, but pondered 
On the volume in his hand; 

A volume of Saint Augustine, 
Wherein he read of the unseen 
Splendors of God’s great town 
In the unknown land, 

And, with eyes cast down, 

In humility, he said: 

“T believe, O God, 

What herein I have read ; 

But, alas! Ido not unde retand. wi 


And lo! he heard 

The sudden singing of a bird, 

A snow-white bird that from a cloud 
Dropped down, 

And among the branches brown 

Sat singing 

So sweet and clear and loud, 

It seemed a thousand harp-strings ringing, 
And the monk Felix closed his book, 
And long, long, 

With rapturous look, 

He listened to the song, 

And scarcely breathed or stirred, 

Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land Elysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 

Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the street, 
And he would fain 

Have caught the wondrous bird, 

But strove in vain; 

For it flew away, away, 

Far o’er hill and dell; 

And, instead of its sweet singing, 

He heard the convent-bell 

Suddenly in the silence ringing 

For the service of noonday. 

And he retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly, and in haste. 


In the convent there was a change! 
He looked for each well-known face, 
But the faces were new and strange: 
New figures sat in the oaken stalls 
New voices chanted in the choir; 
Yet the place was the same-— 

The same dusky walls 

Of cold gray stone, 

The same cloisters and belfry and spire. 
A stranger and alone 

Among that brotherhood 

The moak Felix stood, 
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“Forty years,” said a Friar, 
“Have I been Prior 

Of this convent in the wood, 
But for that space 

Never have I beheld thy face !* 


The heart of the monk Felix fell; 

And he answered, with submissive tone: 
“This morning, after the hour of Prime, 
I left my cell 

And wandered forth alone, 

Listening all the time 

To the melodious singing 

Of a beautiful white bird, 

Until I heard 

The bells of the convent ringing 

Noon from their noisy towers 

It was as if I dreamed; 

For what to me had seemed 

Moments only had been hours!” 


“Years !” said a voice close by. 

It was an aged monk who spoke. 

From a bench of oak 

Fastened against the wall ;— 

He was the oldest monk of all, 

For a whole century had he been there, 
Serving God in prayer, 

The meekest and humblest of his creatures, 
He remembered well the features 

Of Felix, and he said, 

Speaking, distinct and slow: 

“One hundred years ago, 

When I was a novice in this place, 
There was here a monk, full of God’s grace, 
Who bore the name 

Of Felix, and this man must be the same.” 
And straightway 

They brought forth to the light of day 
A volume old and brown, 

A huge tome bound 

In brass and wild-boar’s hide, 

Wherein were written down 

The names of all who had died 

In the convent since it was edified, 
And there they found, 

Just as the old monk said, 

That on a certain day and date, 

One hundred years before, 

Had gone forth from the convent-gate 
The monk Felix, and never more 

Had entered that sacred door, 

He had been counted among the dead! 
And they knew, at last, 

That, such had been the power 

Of that celestial and immortal song, 

A hundred years had passed, 

And had not seemed so long 

As a single hour! 


FLOWER O’ THE PEACH. 
By ELinor Brooke, 

** AREN'T you going to dress, Margaret ?” 

The August afternoon rustled with south wind, tho 
shadows of the elms drifted across the lawn. I lounged on 
the steps of the east porch, as listless of mind as of body, 
and Ross sat two steps above me. My clothes and the 
way I wore them were a standing grievance to Ross. 

**Do I need it ?” I asked, idly. 

He disdained reply. Ihad spent almost the whole day 
on an island in the harbor. The salt wind had burned 


my face and tossed my hair, sea-water and sea-sand clung 
to my shabby boots and the hem of my garments. 
“‘ Miss Carew will be here in half an hour,” trying hard 
to make the remark a suggestion and not a reproach. 
A carriage turned into the drive, 
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She is here alre.dy, I think,’ I said, calmly. The 
calm was born of desperation. I really did not care, since 
she was a stranger and my father’s ward. 

I received her there and then. She had come by train 
instead of by steamer, she explained. 

Her dress, of silvery gray, was fastidiously simple in 
detail. She was daintily sweet and fresh, as if just out of 
her dressing-room, instead of at the end of twelve hours’ 
railway travel. 

She came down to dinner in a soft, white dress, with 
shming pale-pink about her neck and shoulders. Ross 
glanced from her to me, and all at once my black dress— 
black grenadine saves so much trouble—was unsuitable 
and uncomfortable. 

She had a pink - and -white face — not a baby-face— 
straight, grave features, with dimples to relieve their 
gravity, and shining brown hair that lay back from her 
square forehead in a loose mass that seemed always 
ready to fall and never loosened a strand. She had the 
directness and simplicity of speech of a child—a sober, 
and not a kitteny, child. 

It was one of my dumb days. I ate my dinner and was 
silent. My father and Ross entertained her. 

Afterward, in the evening, when the fishing-lights were 
swinging out in the dark, and the great soft star of the 
lighthouse was burning on the edge of the sky, we were 
all outdoors. I sat just where I had sat in the after- 
noon, and Ross was talking to her as they leaned over 
the railing above me. Between their sentences came up 
the sound of the small, tumultuous river rushing out 
with the tide. She was inland bred, and it was all new 
to her. 

After a while she came and stood beside me. 

‘*You will excuse me if I say good-night ?” in her slow, 
sweet way. ‘‘I have had a tiresome day !” 

‘** Good-night !” I watched her glimmering white figure 
through the dimly lighted hall. Ross came and sat be- 
side me, ° 

‘* Well!” he said; and, after a pause: ‘Do you like 
her ?” 

‘*She is very pretty ?” 

‘*Flower o’ the peach!” musingly. That was all he 
said till he wished me good-night and left me there. 

I sat till my black grenadine was damp and clinging 
with the sea wind, and I was chilly to the heart. My 
father came out then for his last cigar. 

**You ought to be in bed, Margaret. No wonder you 
are saffron-hued and all eyes. Do you like Miss Carew?” 

And again I answered, ‘‘ She is very pretty.” 

He made no response at once. He only said, after 
a while, in that dry, inscrutable way of his : 

‘*T wish you were more like other girls !” 

‘*T am a good housekeeper, am I not ?” 

‘*Yes,” with a short laugh. ‘‘Get what comfort you 
can out of it. You have a,gift for taking life hard.” 

I went in then, and sat behind the coffee-urn next 
morning, saffron-hued and all eyes, as my father had said. 
Such good looks as I had came only with late afternoon 
and hot sunshine. 

For the next three weeks I kept the house. All the 
late canning and pickling and preserving came on at 
once. There was a crisis in the kitchen, and the cook de- 
serted. Half the day I was at work over the range in the 
steamy heats, dreaming dreams of spice islands in tropic 
seas, But the visions did not help my complexion, nor 
smooth the angles of my temper. Ross and my father 
took po vacation that year. Each day they came up from 
the city two hours earlier than usual, that was all. And 
Miss Carew, sweet and cool and fresh, waited there in the 
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shadows of the east porch. They—she and Ross—were off 
and away, down by the shore over the wet, white, hard 
sand, or through the dusty country lanes with the wild 
blackberries ripening by the roadside and the thistle- 
blooms breaking into down. And I had my boat, and 
now and then had an hour or two by myself on the small, 
unscorched islands in the harbor, with the smell of the 
cedars filling the hot brightness, and the water lapping 
and sighing on the strip of beach. And I came back al- 
ways tired and sunburned, and, twice, too late for such 
scrambling dinner as came up to us when I was not there 
to rule the saucepans. 

And when it was over I went out to my seat on the 
porch-steps, and Ross and Rose Carew sang and chatted, 
and were always together. 

‘“What ails you, Margaret ?” Ross said, one evening, 
discontentedly. He had come out to me as I sat alone, 
as usual. ‘‘ You are so uncompanionable.” 

I did not speak just at once, and while I waited, Miss 
Carew appeared at the lighted square of window. She 
stood there talking to my father, playing idly with the 
spray of flowers she held, looking up now and then with 
those clear, grave, steady eyes of hers into his face, smil- 
Mg a little now and then, just as unconscious of her ex- 
ceeding prettiness as of the breath she drew. I looked 
at Ross; he was watching her too. I never answered 
him, and he never knew it. 

I, Margaret Herne, small and brown and uncertain- 
tempered, having lived nineteen years in a solitude, com- 
pelled by temperament as much as by circumstances, 
had accepted Rossiter Dare’s love, wonderingly and with 
thankfulness too profound for questioning. I never 
exacted much, I think, and if I seemed to give little, it 
was because, unconsciously, I was afraid. 

Miss Carew had a voice like a flute. I never sang at 
all. She played all the tender, rippling, glancing music 
that had ever been written. My organ practice had 
spoiled me for the piano. I was capable only of crashing 
chords that had no place among the light currents of 
Summer evening talk. And she could talk always in her 
gracious, graceful way, and I—the best thing I could do 
half the time was to take my ugly toilets out into the 
great, soothing silence of the night, and forget myself 
and the day in dreams of the sea and the darkness. 

We had cards from the Grokines one day. They came 
while we were at dinner, and we, discussed them. Rose 
wanted to go, and so did I. 

‘“‘Tt is fifteen miles round the head of the cove,’’ Ross 
said ; ‘‘ five miles across.” 

‘* Across ?” Rose questioned. 

‘“Over the water. We go by boat and come home in 
the dawn, with the moon going down and the tide coming 
in,” he said. 

‘* We will go by boat, Margaret ?” turning to me with 
her little thoughtful air of appeal. 

Rose never forgot other people. 

‘‘Ross knows my choice,” I said. ‘It is the best of 
the revel, unless you are too sleepy. The waltz music 
ringing in your head and the whisper of the water, you 
feel like a ghost, and the daylight catches you and makes 
you look like one often enough.” 

Rose shivered a little. Ross laughed. 

‘* You are not used to Margaret’s fancies.” 

“It must be so chilly and—and ill-savored, I couldn't 
be anything but flesh and blood,” plaintively. 

** Nobody wants you to be,” I said, abruptly, and Ross 
drew down his eyebrows in a little frown. 

We sent our finery over in the afternoon, and followed 
it later in boating dress. I had black lace, and my father 
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brought me out an extravagant basket of red roses, And 
I had my mother’s diamonds. 

The southwest wind came in through the open win- 
dows and flared the lights about. The band on the 
balcony outside played softly. There was that alert air 
of expectancy that makes a ballroom charming for half 
an hour with its magnetic harmonies. Just as the first 
dance came to an end, and the dancers streamed away 
across the floor, Rose came in. She wore a dress of some 
sea-green, gauzy, silky stuff, and was lovelier than I ever 
saw her. 

And so the midnight came, and between that and dawn 
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dawn. Ross shipped the sail, and we slid out into the 
dimness. I held the tiller. Rose coiled herself up with 
the cushions in the bottom of the boat and went to sleep. 
I think my father was asleep too. 

There was just wind enough to keep us on our course, 
There was a whispering gurgle along the side of the kee] 
as the smooth swells ran past us. Noiselessly we fled 
through the mystery of the night. 

Ross stirred at last. Rose’s nerveless hand lay thrown 
out against the dark cushions. He stooped suddenly till 


| his lips touched the sculptured whiteness. 


I rose to my feet, I do not know by what impulse. 


MONK FELIX,— SEE POEM ON PAGE 466. 


there is only a little rim of night. We resisted the Gro- 
kines’ importunities to stay. My father and Ross must 
go into the city in the morning, and I must be at home 
to see that they did not go fasting ; so we slipped into our 
flannels again, wrapped our boating cloaks about us, and 
with something of the Cinderella feeling fled down the 
lawn to the little pier where our boat waited. The band 
was playing the last waltz. The strains came down to us 
inexpressibly sweet, sad and lonely. An old moon was 
slipping down into the clear darkness of the West. In 
the East a faint, prophetic light glimmered over the 
water. The wind had gone down in the hush before the 


Call it fate, since as I rose a sudden flaw struck us, the 
mast snapped off, and, somehow, swathed and prisoned 
in the canvas, the merest apology for a sail, and yet 
big enough for a winding sheet, I went overboard. 

It was only an instant—the rush and roar of a universe 
of sounds, and then the world, wet and dry, went by. 

I came to myself on the kitchen-floor, as helpless in 
blankets as I had been in my sail-cloth shroud. There 
was a confusion of dismayed countenances about me. 
Out of it all came Rose’s face. My wits came back to me 
with my second breath. The last time I saw her, Ros: 
was kissing her hand. 
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** Where is my father ?” 

He stood beside me, looking down with a curious look 
on his face. 

“Take me up-stairs ! I said, trying to raise myself. 

“Give her to me,” I heard Ross say ; but my father 
walked past him and laid me blankets and all, on my 
own bed. 

‘‘T want Ross,” I said. ‘‘ Send him here.” 

He came. I had breath for what I wanted to say. His 
diamond shone on my brown, cold hand. 

“Take it off,” I said, struggling out of my winding- 
sheet. ‘‘I don’t want it, Ross. And take it away.” 

The ring slid off easily enough. It lay glittering 
where it had fallen. He stood gloomily looking at it— 
not at me. 

“Take it away, Ross. I give you your freedom. I 
came near taking mine! Iam going to sleep.” 

He turned away without a word. 

I was about the house in another day. They were at 
dinner when I came down unexpectedly. Rose wore a 
soft, pink cloud of a dress with pale-blue knots of rib- 
bon. The Pompadour colors had not yet gone out of 
fashion. 

‘* «Flower o’ the peach !’” was all I could think of. I 
said it, touching her lightly, as I passed her. The quick 
color ran up into her face, and Ross showed an answer- 
ing flush. 

I could not sleep that night. My father’s cigar smoke 
came up in fragrant wafts through my windows. I 
dressed and went down to him where he sat in the clear 
obscure of the starlit night. 

I went and stood behind him with my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“*T have given Ross his ring,” I said. ‘‘ Don’t talk to 
me about it !” 

He knocked the ashes from his cigar without looking 
up before he spoke. 

“Very well You know your own mind, I suppose ?” 

“Te: 

He put his arm about me. 

‘Did you do it on purpose—take that plunge over- 
board the other night ?” 

“No.” 

I stood in perfect silence. 

‘**Go to bed,” he said, at last, putting me gently away. 

I did not suppose that was over with. I knew that by- 
and-by the numbness would go out of heart and brain, 
and I should feel again. When the time came I went 
over alone to a rocky bit of island, and had it out 
alone by myself. The air was full of the smell of the 
cedars, the gulls screamed about me, the tide ebbed and 
rose again while I lay and fought my battle with myself. 
At nightfall I came back, worn-out and uglier than ever. 

It was dinner-time. I put‘on the first dress that came 
to my hand—a thick white one that made me look as if 
I was dead—and joined them at the table. My father 
frowned when he saw me, looked down and went on with 
his dinner. 

Rose came to me that night after I had gone up-stairs. 
Ross had asked me to play, andIhad said the truth—I 
was too tired—but it sounded sullen and ungracious. He 
went away and joined Rose, where she sat on the porch, 
and I heard her cooing voice till I could bear it no 
longer. 

**T don't understand you, Margaret,” she said, ‘‘and so 
nothing but the truth will answer between us. Tell me 
what Rossiter Dare is te you ?” 

‘Nothing !" I answered. I was too lifeless to care 
what she asked or what I answered. 


**T thought—he was your lover.” 

‘You are quite wrong! Ross was my father’s ward 
and a far-away cousin. He had seen very few women 
when he asked me to marry him. Isuppose he didn’t 
know. Afterward he learned better, and I released him. 
He is quite free, Miss Carew.” 

She looked at me sharply. 

** And you ?” she safd. 

‘**That is an impertinence, Rose! You are the prettiest 
woman I ever saw, and Ross thinks so too. I wish you'd 
take that assurance as a slumber-cup and go !” 

“Tl go, certainly. Will you let me kiss you, Mar- 
garet 2” 

Strength and patience gave out together. 

(fo ’’ IT said, and she went. 

A fortnight went by. I had my housekeeping and my 
headaches. I walked a straightforward path and looked 
neither to the right nor left. I would not see those two, 
as they walked with me through the days. T made no 
moan, I uttered no complaint. I had given Rossiter 
Dare up, and one accepts the inevitable in silence. But 
I was never good at pretense. I had made his path as 
straight as I could. I could not make him believe that I 
was the happier for it. Iasked him to ignore me as I 
tried to myself. Toso much of mercy I had a claim. 

And, then, one day, we drove to the Cliffs. It was an 
excursion that everybody took, sooner or later. Ages ago 
the little river had torn its way, or had its way torn for it, 
through the heart of a mountain. Up the cliff side foot- 
paths, more or less dangerous, led to the top. We left 
the carriage in the narrow green valley below, and 
scrambled and crawled up the track, called a road. Late 
rains had made it dangerous as well as hard. I hate that 
kind of exertion. I put my shawl down and stopped. 

“Go, you two,” Isaid. ‘‘ When you’ve marched up the 
hill, you'll march down again, and I shall be here waiting 
for you.” 

Rose sat down beside me. Something had gone wrong. 
There was a pettish coolness in her treatment of Ross, 
and a sugared sweetness in her treatment of me. Be- 
tween the two I was at my worst. 

““Come, Rose !” he said, with a kind of tender plead- 
ing. 

‘*Go, Rose !” I echoed, and was half-frightened at the 
sound of mockery in my voice. 

She flushed a little, resentfully I fancied, and went. 

I watched them up the path. Miss Carew’s liglit- 
footed strength carried her on over boulder and crevice 
with scarcely a touch of his helping hand. And then— 
they were only a little way off—I heard him say : 

** Don’t, Rose ; it isn’t safe.” 

She had left the path, and had struck out diagonally 
across the face of the hill. Above her hung a great mass 
of piled boulders. There was no path-track at all. No- 
thing had gone there,not even the half-wild cattle and 
horses that never know shelter, nor a tending hand from 
Spring to Fall. She looked back at him with a face of 
malicious persistence. 

‘Come back !” he pleaded. ‘‘Oh, my darling !” 

For answer she sprang lightly across a chasm in het 
way, looking back again this time with a laugh. 

I was watching him, not her. I saw him fling out his 
hands. I heard his voice, half a moan, half a call, and 
then I looked at her. 

She had stopped in her tracks. With her head thrown 
back, she was gazing at the piled mass above her. And 
then I saw what was coming. 

Whether her light steps had misplaced some pebble 
that held in balance all that force of ruin over her, 
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whether the minute had come and she had happened 
in its way, who can tell? At any rate, it was Fate. I 
saw the great rock poised above her tremble in its bed, 
swaying slowly to its fall. And she was in its path! For 
one breath, like a great broad stroke of lightning, a flash 
of hate glared through my heart. I was glad, with all 
my strength, I rejoiced in the picture of her hateful 
beauty crushed and ground to earth. And, then, I was 
tearing up the hillside toward her, without thought, 
without plan, with just the one controlling impulse to 
save her and snatch her out of harm's way. 

And then there was a deafening crash and roar—a 
grinding rush past me. The ground seemed to slide out 
from under my feet, and I fell forward, face down. 
among the trembling grasses and low ferns. 

I was on my feet again before the great rock had 
reached the valley. Up above me, in the dust and con- 
fusion, stood Rose Carew, untouched, unharmed, gazing 
with wide, frightened eyes down the mountain side, And 
Ross was gone. 

I had seen him spring toward her even as I rose 
myself. I went on again and I found him. 
‘*T am caught here by the foot,” he said. 
ward enough. I can't stir. I think this pebble must 

weigh about a ton. Rose is all right ?” 

He could see her against the sky as she stood. 

‘Rose is all right,” I answered, stolidly. 

** And you ?” 

“That of course. 

‘“‘T’m afraid so.” 

His lips were very white, though he was smiling. I 
rose and called to Miss Carew. 

‘Don’t frighten her,” he said, quickly ; ‘‘it is nothing 
serious.” 

She came, pale, wide-eyed, gracefully pretty through 
it all. 

‘‘You must drive down to the village,” I said, peremp- 
torily, ‘‘and find some men—two at least.” 

“T can’t drive,” with a little whimper, ‘I am so afraid 
of horses.” 

“Then you must stay here and I will go. 
keep him from fainting, somehow.” 

She shrank back with a shudder. 
frightened baby. 

‘*T cannot stay here alone, Margaret, the sight of blood 
makes me so ill. And,” in a kind of gasping whisper, 
“suppose he should die.” 

He opened his eyes and smiled. 

‘© And if I die, I couldn’t hurt you, Rose.” 

IT took her by the shoulders. 

You will not go and you will not stay. You will go, 
and now, and you will drive as hard as you can. Nothing 
will hurt you ; and you must get men enough to lift this 
crushing weight.” 

Then I sat down beside him, and neither spoke for 
a little. 

‘‘The horses were really quite safe, Margaret, if only 
she would believe it.” 

‘Quite safe,” I said. 

And then he said no more ; but when the men came, 


at last, he was quite unconscions. 
* * * * * * 


“Tt is awk- 


’ 


You must have help.’ 


You must 


She looked like a 


My father came out to me. I was on the porch doing 


nothing seeing nothing. The surgeons were in the 
house. Rose had gone away to recover from the shock 


of her escape. There was question of a limb, and in re- 


serve the question of a life. 
I stood up with my lips and throat dry. My father 
answered my questions unasked. 
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“It is amputation. Don’t look like that, there’s worse. 
He will die unless you hold him alive.’’ 

“T!” with a feeling even in all the pain that that was 
Rose Carew’s work. 

**Yes, you; since that girl has deserted him. When 
will you learn that such girls as you are born to carry the 
burdens that other women lay down ?” 

I turned away. He caught my arm sharply, 

‘We want no fainting,” he said. 

** You'll get none,” with the blood coming back to my 
heart once more. 

” * % * * 

A week later, when the surgeons had come and gone, 
up there in the shadows of the dark, still room, a maimed 
form struggled feebly for life, or, rather, lay passive 
while we struggled for him. Through the hushed mid- 
nights and and awful dawnings, the tide of life ebbed 
and flowed so faintly, that we who watched questioned, 
sometimes, whether the ead had not come in the stillness 
of sleep. 

Each day held its own recurring point of interest. 

** Letters, Margaret ?” 

‘*No letters.” 

I smiled always in saying it, with rage in my heart. 
Rose Carew knew I had written. 

And then, one night, when my father came, I slipped 
away and went down-stairs to him. It was my father ; 
but changed somehow—grown strangely older, worn, 
haggard, despairing-looking. 

‘What has happened ?” I asked, standing before him. 

Ruin,” with dry, white lips. ‘‘I have failed, Mar- 
garet ; I am bankrupt.” 

No one had ever softened shocks for me. I suppose 
one learns to be always on guard. I heard my voice 
asking, with no undue excitement in it, question after 
question. 

** And Ross ?” 

‘‘He has gone with the rest. 
Morgaret.”’ 

He laid his head against my shoulder. 

**Tt will be in all the papers to-morrow, and Ross must 
not know.” 

I went back to the sick-room ; I cautioned every one 
who ever entered the door ; I secured every paper, lest 
some unwary reader should tell the story ; I watched 
every letter and lied serenely to the every-day repeated 
question. For Rose did not write, and I knew that all 
the letters in the world would be drowned in her silence. 

And so the days swung on, and whether at morning or 
night to say he was better or worse puzzled us all. One 
small anxiety had grown to be the weight that kept the 
balance swung against him—Rose did not write. 

One sultr# day, when the afternoon heats had blazed 
like a furnace, and watchers scarcely less than their 
charge lay limp and nerveless in the exhausting still- 
ness, I sat waiting for the cool draught for which he had 
asked. There was a heavy step on the stairs, a crash of 
falling glass and a smothered exclamation. I went out 
quickly and quietly. On the stairs the girl stood holding 
her bleeding hand, and at her feet lay a small mass of 
wreckage. 

I swept her back out of hearing, and set myself to re- 
pairing the damage, knowing how long the waiting min- 
utes would seem to the sick man. 

I was gone a quarter of an hour. I came back with the 
goblet in my hand, bearded with coolness, the ice clink- 
ing musically with every step I took toward the bed. 

Then I turned and put it down. It was too late. IfI 
had brought the water of life it would not have availed. 


Not a dollar saved, 
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On the bed lay an open letter. On the pillow a white, | trade. He commenced the study of Latin when his in- 
drawn face, with eyes dull and heavy with the shock of a | dentures were not half expired, and completed reading 


fatal blow. 


Virgil in the evenings of one Winter. 


He next studied 


Rose had written. She would not burden him with | Greek, and carried the Greek grammar about in his hat, 


the thought of an engagement now, with his broken for- 


studying it for a few moments while heating some large 


tunes and the dreadful bodily suffering he had endured. | iron. In the evenings, he sat down to Homer's “ Iliad,” 
She released him from his promise, and in happier days | and read twenty books of it during the second Winter. 
he would thank her for what might seem unkindness | He next turned to the modern tongues, and recited to 


now. And to me she wrote: 


native teachers in French, Spanish, German, and Italian, 


“Dear Marcaret—I give him back to you. I ought never to | and at the end of two years he returned to his forge, 
have taken him, After all, it was pique. There was another, and | taking with him such books as he could procure. He 


we have ex- 
plained and a 
made it all up, 
and I’m sure 
toss will for- 
give me and so 
will you! And! 
cculdn’t mar- 
ry a_ cripple, 
could I, and a 
penniless one 
at that? And 
you'll under- 
stand and 
make it all 
right with 
him, dear !” 


And he 
had read 
both his and 
mine. 

At mid- 
night, as the 
tide went 
out, sinking 
slowly and 
softly away 
from the 
dark, still 
coast, we sat 
and waited. 
There might 
be, even at 
that last, one 
word for me 
who had lost 
every thing 
else. 

He stirred 
restlessly. 

“Oh, Ross, 
what is it?” 

He smiled 
dr eam ily, N SN 
turning his SS SN 
face toward S< SSSSKXNSS rw S SS 
mine, bent “a 
over him in 
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then com- 
menced He- 
brew, and 
soon mas- 
tered it with 
ease, reading 
two chapters 
in the Bible 
before break- 
fast, this, 
with an hour 
at noon, be- 
ing all the 
time that he 
could spare 
from work. 
Being unable 
to procure 
such books 
as he de- 
sired, he de- 
termined to 
hire himself 
to some 
ship bound 
to Europe, 
thinking he 
would there 
meet with 
books at the 
different 
points he 
touched at. 
He traveled 
more than a 
hundred 
miles on foot 
to Boston 
with this 
view, but 
was not able 
to find what 
he_ songht ; 
and at that 
period he 
heard of the 


an agony of listening. ‘Flower o’ the peach,” in a] American Antiquarian Society at Worcester. Thither he 


sleepy whisper. And then—that was all. 


THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


A LETTER written by Elihu Burritt, the ‘Learned Black- 
smith,” contains some interesting incidents of his career. 
Mr. Burritt mentions that, being one of a large family, 
and his parents poor, he apprenticed himself, when very 
young, to a blacksmith, but that he had always had such 
a taste for reading that he carried it with him to his 


less facility. 
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| bent his steps, and arrived in the city in utter indigence. 
Here he found a collection of ancient, modern, and Ori- 
ental books, such as he never imagined to be collected 
in one place. He was there kindly allowed to read 
what books he liked, and reaped great benefit from this 
permission. He habitually spent three hours daily in 
the hall, and made such use of these privileges as to be 
able to read upward of fifty languages with greater or 


He afterward translated some of the Icelandic ‘‘ Sagas,” 
and mastered Persian, Turkish, and Ethiopic. 
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family were in easy circumstances, and the boys were 
practically brought up by a faithful old nurse named 


Wuen France heard, on the 23d of January, 1883, the | Francoise, who was destined to watch over their man- 


startling news of Gustave Doré’s sudden death, the in- 


difference, perhaps injustice, of years was in a measure ! the third following a year or so after Gustave. 


atoned for by a spontaneous outburst of mourning and 
regret, in which all the enlightened world sympatheti- 
cally joined. 


- 
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PEASANT’S HEAD, NEAR BOURG. DRAWN BY GUSTAVE DORE 
AT THE AGE OF NINE.— FROM HIS DRAWING-BOOK, 


age, an overworked, disappointed, unhappy, lonely man of 
genius. Yet, in a sense, his life had been one unbroken 
career of success and material prosperity. As illustrator, 
painter and even sculptor, his triumphs had been as 
great as his achievements were unprecedented. To the 
last he craved, what his countrymen never felt that they 
could give him —a foremost place amongst the great 
painters of France and Europe. The very prodigality of 
his powers, which at times led the artist astray, made his 
admirers themselves chary of their praises, when, from 
time to time, he startled them by some new and brilliant 
tour de force. But if Doré the painter was a prophet 
without honor in his own country, Doré the illustrator— 
the graphic interpreter of Rabelais, La Fontaine, Milton, 
Chateaubriand, Balzac, Cervantes, Dante, Hugo, Poe, 
Shakespeare, the Bible, and a hundred other books of 
immortality—stood, from his youth up, far above rivalry, 
either at home or abroad. Nor is his position in the 
higher realms o” art as yet wholly fixed and decided. As 
Alexander Dumas said at his friend’s grave, ‘‘Our French 
Pantheon is paved with our repentances.” 

Doré gave to mankind an example of incessant toil and 
eager devotion to the pursuit of the ideal. His person- 
ality was an extraordinary one, and full of winning traits, 
when once the key was found. The records and reminis- 
cences collected by Blanche Roosevelt in her recently 
published volume, form, iu their entirety, a peculiarly 
interesting life-history. 

Gustave Doré came into the world on Twelfth Night, 
1832, in the old Alsatian capital, Strasburg. He was the 
second son of M. Pierre Louis Christophe Doré, a civil 
engineer, and his young wife, Madame Alexandrine. The 


| 


Doré died at a little over fifty years of | one else his duplex nature. 


There were three of them, 
They 
were all fine boys, but Gustave was the favorite. His 
mother worshiped him, and understood better than any 
His capricious moods en- 
deared him to her the more. On the one hand he was 
full of affection, sweetness, gentleness and gayety ; on 
the other, silent, proud, ambitious, dreamy. Madame 
Alexandrine early made up her mind that there was 
something extraordinary about Gustave ; and, from the 
time she saw his first sketch, was never weary of telling 
him that he was a genius. His profound devotion to her, 
beginning thus in childhood, never swerved up to the day 
of her death. In many minor things, also, the boy Doré 
was father to the man. All his life long he was fond of 
the theatre, of music, of dancing, circus tricks and mum- 
ming. Yet he would often give up his favorite childish 
games in order to steal off alone to sketch any idea which 
happened to come into his head. He never studied 
drawing in the ordinary manner ; but he began to sketch 
as soon as he could hold a pencil, and was accustomed to 
express his ideas in that way before he knew how to 
write. 

M. Doré never encouraged his son’s artistic aspira- 
tions; but he took pride in the boy’s precocity and 
memory, and Gustave was permitted to accompany him 


hood as well as their youth. 
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DORE’S LAST SKETCH, DRAWN JANUARY 19TH, 1883. 


on many long walks and excursions. The imaginative 
child reveled in the romantic scenery of the Vosges 
Mountains, and in the tales and legends of Alsace, the 
Black Forest and the Cathedral of Strasburg—the first 
' ten years of his life being spent, for the most part, in the 
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shadow of the great minster. After his sixth year he 
attended a day-school in the Place de la Cathedrale ; and 
here he formed his long and strong friendship with the 
Kratz boys. These youngsters were continually getting 
up shows, processions and theatrical entertainments. 
In those days, although Gustave Doré’s talent for draw- 
ing was admired, everybody who knew him said, ‘* He 
will be an actor or a musician.” Nevertheless, his one 
real passion was ever for his pictures. He has himself 
related the story of his first box of oil-colors—a story 
ccntaining a prophecy which, in after years, was but too 
sadly realized. On the day that the young artist received 
his box of tubes and brushes, he went on a visit to the 
little country commune of Josserond, taking his prize 
with him. It was nightfall when he arrived. ‘ All night 
long,” Doré relates, ‘‘I never closed my eyes ; and with 
the first gray streak of dawn I jumped out of bed, seized 
my box, and went down-stairs into the courtyard. Alas! 
there was neither canvas, panels nor pasteboard to be 
found. I was dying to paint ; it was a madness, an irre- 
sistible desire which I could not get rid of; 
while I was anxiously asking myself how I should make 
a beginning, and what I should paint? I began by un- 
corking my tubes, and decorated my palette with several 
appetizing little clots of paint. The freshness, the gleam, 
the cheery look of those colors, caused a delightful thrill 
of intoxication to run through my veins—for what in this 
world, to an artist, ever equals the charm of his first 
palette? Amongst my colors there was a_ beautiful 
green that delighted my eyes. What a lovely hue !--the 
real Veronese green in all its glory! But how to paint, 
and what ? Whilst I was putting this question again and 


Ra 


again to myself, my eyes fell upon.a poor little chicken, 
not bad in form, but with a fearfully dirty pseudo-white 
plumage. It seemed to mo an error of the Creator to 
have made any fowl so ugly in hue as that one, when it 
would have been so easy to have clad it in a gorgeous 
dress, like that of a parrot, for instance. I determined 
to lose no time in rectifying this fault of Nature. ..... 
In a short time the chicken was verdant as spinach, and 
all my lovely Veronese green was used up. But 
! It was a pleasure to see her 


nea rly 
—what a lovely chicken ! 
walking about in her gorgeous new dress, so brilliant and 


fresh that it surpassed in vividness the loveliest Spring | 


verdure. I spent some time in contemplating my work ; 
and, having momentarily satisfied my 


brilliant suecess, 


longing by 


less night by indulging in a brief slumber. Two or three 
hours later I woke up with a start, hearing cries, sobs 
and lamentations ringing in my ears. What on earth 
could be the matter? Running to the window, 
hosts of peasants and village folk stationed in front of the 
house. Some raised their eyes and hands toward heaven, 
others were crying pitifully, whilst others expressed 

various ways the most profound despair. In 
midst was my beautiful chicken. Whenever she ut- 
tempted to move, 


IT saw 


horror, and lamentations burst forth with redoubled 
vigor. After a few moments’ reflection, all at once I 


sounded the mystery, for I remembered a legend of that 
country in which a green chicken played a terrible part. 
Her appearance heralded floods, the loss of the harvest, 
a disease amongst the cattle, and a pestilent epidemic 
amongst the people. That was why the little town was 


so stirred up by the apparition of my contriving ; and 
whilst I was still thinking about it, a poor woman, seized 
with a nervous attack, fell to the ground in convulsions. 
Then I hesitated no longer. 


I ran to find the master of 
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and all the | 


this 

| 
I suddenly began to realize that I was | 
sleepy, and should do well also to make up for my rest- | 


their | 

| . . 
curred to him to dash off a few 

fingers were pointed toward her in | 
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the house, and made the most humble and complete con- 
I assure you, it took my father’s friend more 
than an hour to make those simple people and the super- 
stitious Josserond peasants believe that this green bird 
had not been sent by some evil spirit to blight them, in- 
stead of being simply my first effort at painting. They 
only fully believed me when they saw my palette and the 
wellnigh emptied tube of Veronese green. Not until 
their fears were somewhat dissipated did I dare to show 
myself in the town ; and then one old woman, who had 
been more terrified and was more incredulous than the 
rest, shaking her withered fingers in my face, cried out 
with a prophetic voice, ‘Wretched youth! You have 
made the world weep. In its turn it will make you shed 
bitter tears over your painting.’’ 

But many busy years were to be lived, and many 
triumphs in a different field were to be-won, ere Gustave 
Doré should make a serious beginning as a painter. 

At nine years of age, Gustave was sent with his brother 
Ernest to the college at Strasbourg. Two years later he 
entered the Lycée at Bourg; but he spent much time 
traveling with his father through the province of Alsace. 

In school and out, the boy was continually drawing, 
working with surprising facility, and filling his copy- 
books with reminiscences of what he saw in the streets 
of Strasburg day by day. ‘‘There are other and more 
serious things in the world than making sketches ot 
broken-backed animals and weak-kneed vagrants,” his 
father was wont to say, deprecatingly ; but Gustave did 
He not only sketched everything he saw, 
but was an omnivorous reader, and illustrated all the 
books that interested him. Every one had been amazed 
at the age of eight years, he was found able to talk 
with ease upon Bible subjects, to possess a smattering of 
astronomy, and to have learned by heart a number of 
and mythological tales. He made a whole pie- 
ture-book of ‘* The Adventures of Jove.”” At ten years of 
age—about the time he became acquainted with bis 
favorite opera of ‘‘ Robert le Diable ”—his strong love 
for the weird and fantastic was developed. He drew 
angels, spectres, demons, goblins, and scenes in the in- 
fernal regions, and even attempted to reproduce with his 
boyish pencil the sublime visions of Dante. Before he was 
twelve years old he executed a brilliant design represent- 
ing boys and girls sliding on a skating-pond, which was 
lithographed and sold. 

In September, 1847, Gustave Doré reached one of those 
‘turning points” which, in a career like his, are of such 
immense significance. His parents took him on what 
was intended to be a three weeks’ visit to Paris. ‘Tlie 
life of the capital intoxicated the ambitious boy. The 
idea of returning to the province after having contem- 
plated the centre of life and cultivation disheartened 
him, and he set his wits to work to devise an excuse for 
remaining behind. One day, happening to stop before 
the shop-windows of Auber and Philippon, the idea oc- 
caricatures in the style of 
there, and to offer them to those 
well-known publishers. M. Philippon examined Doré’s 
sketches kindly and attentively, questioned him minutely, 
and finally sent him back to his parents with a letter in- 
viting them to come and have a talk with him about the 
The father and mother called upon the publisher, 
who, vanquishing their objections and fears, induced 
them to let Gustave remain in Paris, assuring them that 
he would utilize their son’s sketches, and pay for them. 
A three years’ contract was drawn up, and Gustave Doré, 
at the age of sixteen years, entered upon his professional 
career as a draughtsman. ‘‘ This circumstance,’ he wrote 
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not think so. 


when, 


classic 


those which he saw 


boy. 
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in one of his journals, ‘‘ was the cause that for a long 
time—in fact, from 1847 to 1853—most of my published 
works were in the nature of caricature.” 

Philippon had,just founded his Journal pour Rire, and 
for this publication Doré was engaged to produce a 
weekly page of drawings. At the same time—from that 
date until 1850—he occupied himself in finishing his 
studies at the Lycée Charlemagne, where Edmond About 
and Henri Taine were among his fellow-collegians. He 
developed here an astonishing aptitude for poetry, his- 
tory, mythology and Latin. Moreover, outside of his 
obligatory and somewhat distasteful work at caricature, 
he found time for serious studies in drawing. With the 
lavishly gifted Doré, however, “‘ serious study” was rather 
of an imaginative than of a real nature. The idea of taking 
lessous in drawing never occurred to him. His marvel- 
ous memory stood him in the stead of studies from 
nature ; and when he needed to make any kind of 
sketch, classic or otherwise, he was too apt to do it 
“out of his head” alone. His astonishing quickness is 
illustrated by the following incident : 

One morning M. Templier, a well-known publisher, 
showed Gustave Doré a photograph which he wished to 
reproduce that day in his journal. Doré picked it up, 
looked at it carelessly, and laid it on the table. He did 
not even comment upon it, and the conversation turned 
to other subjects. Doré went out hurriedly, forgetting 
to take the photograph with him. At four o’clock he 
met M. Templier, who at once asked for the required 
sketch. ‘*Dear me,” replied Doré, ‘‘I forgot the pho- 
tograph ; but I will make the sketch at once.” He 
picked up a block, and in a few moments handed an 
admirable drawing to M. Templier. It was an excellent 
copy of the photograph, the only change being one for 
the better, viz.,an indistinct road had been clearly and 
accurately indicated in such style as to enhance the gen- 
eral effect of the picture. He subsequently explained 
that, glancing casually at the photograph, be had noticed 
the road as almost a blemish, and had at once seen in his 
mind's eye how it might be improved. 

Feats of this kind amazed Doré’s employers and 
friends, and he soon became known to artistic Paris as 
‘Philippon’s prodigy.” He was the envy of other 
draughtsmen. Publishers sought him out. His mind 
was filled with magnificent plans for works of the future. 
Meanwhile, he lived the real life of a Parisian student, 
and seemed beset by a passion for work. He was up 
with the lark, and seated at his table as soon as he could 
see to drawa line. Then, when lazy Paris began to open 
its eyes, he started off for school, or made hurried ex- 
eursions to picture - galleries and museums, with the 
restless eagerness of a tourist who has a circular rail- 
road ticket wherewith to ‘‘do the Continent” in five 
days. 

In the latter part of 1848 Gustave Doré’s father died 
suddenly, leaving his widow with a small income. 
Madame Doré determined to live with her boys in 
Paris. Accordingly, she selected a large, comfortable 
house in the Rue St. Dominique, which had once been 
occupied by the famous Due de St. Simon, of whose race 
she was an indirect descendant. Doré was delighted 
with the place, and perhaps the happiest years of his life 
were spent here. One of the old friends of the family 
was the celebrated writer and historian, Paul Lacroix, 
who took a fatherly, or rather brotherly, interest in Gus- 
tave, although he was more than twice as old as the 
latter, and a famous savant. He admired and loved 
the boy, whom he constantly advised to ‘‘study, study 
hard, and some day he would really become an artist.” 


M. Lacroix gave Doré one of his books to illustrate, 
and has described the result in the following words : 

‘*He came to see me a week or two later. ‘Now,’ I 
said, ‘let us talk of my story. Have you read it, or even 
begun it ?’ 

‘***Oh,’ he replied, cheerfully, ‘I mastered that in no 
time, and the blocks are all ready !’ 

‘*** What blocks ? I shouted, rising hastily from my 
chair in astonishment. ‘ Ready with what ?’ 

***Your woodcuts,’ he answered, calmly ; ‘they make 
just three hundred. Here are some of them,’ and he 
commenced extracting numberless pieces of wood from 
pocket after pocket, ‘and the rest are in a basket at 
the door.’ 

**All the while he was carelessly piling up pieces of 
wood on my table. I was so amazed that I could not, 
and, in fact, dared not, show my feelings, for he was in 
such tremendous earnest. I think I can see him now as 
he stood before me, fire flashing from his beautiful eyes , 
his color coming and going, while his face shone with 
the light of genius and enthusiasm; his slim hands 
diving swiftly into his pockets, each time bringing forth 
a block of wood enriched by a perfect marvel of design 
and skillful draughtsmanship. I picked up one or two 
without commenting on their value. 

«Take ‘them to Du Tacq, the editor,’ I said, brusquely, 
‘and let us see what he decides.’ 

*** Very well,’ he replied ; and forthwith he turned a 
somersault over my best sofa, capered and danced about 
the room like a practiced acrobat for a few seconds, then 
with a heavy sigh of relief and a cheerful au revoir, sud. 
denly vanished through the door.” 

Both author and publisher were more amazed and de- 
lighted with the drawings than they dared confess. 
‘‘They resemble the figures in a Velasquez,” said Du 
Tacq. From that time forth, Doré, who was not yet 
twenty, took rank as one of the best designers of the day. 
He was fortunate in finding engravers who were almost 
as clever as himself, seizing his thoughts as if by intui- 
tion, and making their united labor one of love. 

“TI waited patiently,” relates his friend, ‘‘ hoping he 
would come some day and say, ‘M. Lacroix, you are 
right ; I feel I must study from nature and models.’ I 
waited in vain.” 

Meanwhile Doré had become fired with the ambition to 
paint. With his accustomed impetuosity, he went off 
secretly and hired a great studiog to which, after a little 
time he invited M. Lacroix to view his works in oil. 
There were twenty-five enormous canvases—some land- 
scapes, interiors and figure-pieces. Lacroix was com- 
pletely stupefied. When and how, in Heaven’s name, 
had the boy found time to execute such a ‘number of 
paintings ? 

**Look,” he said, triumphantly, striking his forehead, 
‘*Look at these. Twenty-five pictures, mostly all land- 
scapes, and all—all, M. Lacroix, painted by me alone in 
this very studio.” Raising his voice, he added, ‘‘ Models, 
forsooth! Your old hobby! Bah! my mind is my 
model for everything. Mother understands me, and she 
tells mé that Iam a great artist.’”’ And thus ever ended 
the discussion of the model question. 

These paintings were nearly all of remarkable merit, 
particularly the landscapes. Doré, however, very soon 
surpassed them ; and less than a year later produced a 
wonderfully beautiful picture of flowers in a field, illus- 
trating some lines of Virgil which M. Lacroix had quoted 
tohim. The latter pronounced the work an inspiration, 


and uttered the words which he had never before per- 
| mitted to escape him. 
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‘“‘Gustave, I yield. You are a genius !” 
Before he was twenty-one, Doré illustrated, or rather 


composed, several comic books, and a number of 


‘Albums pour rire,” which were published and had a | 
One of these was called ‘‘ The Unpleasant- | 


large sale. 
nesses of a Pleasure Trip,” and humorously set forth the 
adventures of a French family traveling in Switzerland. 
After this came a ‘‘Ménagerie Parisienne”; ‘‘ Three 
Artists—Incomprehensible, Misunderstood, and Discon- 
tented”; ‘‘Gallic Follies”; and a work published in 
England, entitled ‘“‘T'wo Hundred Humorous and Gro- 
tesque Sketches, with eighty-six plates and three hun- 
dred and two 
drawings by 
G. Doré.” 
And this does 
not by any 


means com- 
plete the 
catalogue of 


Doré’s boyish 
achievements. 
He outstrip- 
ped every 
draughtsman 
in Paris by 
the rapidity 
of his work. 
He worked 
for the pleas- 
ure of work- 
ing,and to be 
constantly be- 
fore the pub- 
lic. He ab- 
solutely 
flooded the 
market wilh 
his drawings. 
He was only 
fairly paid at 
this time, but 
his income 
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duced several publishers to make researches in the 
| literature of the past for subjects which would readily 
| lend themselves to the same style of drawing; that is 
to say, to the illustration of medieval buffooneries (du 
moyen age bouffon). It was thus that I came to illus- 
trate the following romances of chivalry: ‘L’Histoire 
du Chevalier Jaufre,’ ‘La belle Brunissende,’ ‘ Fier-i-bras 
d’ Alexandre,’ ‘The Legend of the Wandering Jew,’ and, 
finally, the ‘Contes Drdlatiques’ of Balzac,” 

For years Doré kept on thus, with all his powers at 
high-pressure, and the amount of his work surpasses 
enumeration or belief. A contemporary observed that 
“to watch 
him designing 
his sketches 
was enough 
to make one 
dizzy; his 
fingers absol- 
utely flew over 
the surface of 


, $ : the block, and 
seen Pf every time he 
= oil Bi took up a 
‘iS #! fresh one it 
“- ‘| seemed to be 
Ms j finished _be- 


fore one had 
time to realize 
what he had 
been about.” 
He nevcr 
made a pre- 
liminary 
. Sketch on 
paper, but 
executed _ his 
drawings 
straight off 
upon the 
wood. He was 
very hard to 
please in the 


grew with his matter cf 
reputation. blocks, and 
Anticipating could never 
our narrative, work upon 
we may state inferior ma- 
that between terial. His 
1850 and 1870, wood had to 
his illustra- be of the 
tions brought finest and 
him some- whitest kind 
thing like of box, and 
$1,400,000. £HE DORE EXHIBITION IN PARIS.— YOUNG GIRLS OF THE ORPHELINAT DES ARTS BRINGING eoat him & 
A WREATH IN MEMORY OF THEIR BENEFACTOR. 
On one occa- vast amount 


sion he actually realized $2,000 upon the work of a | 


single morning. He illustrated everything that came 


in his way, and his ambition was as great as his in- | 


dustry. At the age of twenty-three he had planned to 
illustrate some forty great masterpieces of the literature 
of all countries, from Homer down to Byron. The list 
included a number of the works which, a decade or two 
later, carried Doré’s fame around the world—notably the 
Dante, Don Quixote, La Fontaine, and Milton. The first 
classic upon which he employed his pencil was Rabelais. 
He was but twenty years old at the time, but the work 
created a great sensation. ‘‘The success of this book,” 
writes Doré, in one of his autobiographical notes, “‘in- 


of money. The price of each medium-sized block was 
eighty francs, and the price of the larger ones may be 
appraised by that ratio. He had great difficulty in al- 
ways finding just what he wanted, and the enormous 
quantity of wood he used represented a small fortune in 
itself. He was well paid for his work, but the idea of 
economizing by using cheaper material never once en- 
tered his head. On the contrary, there was a sort of 
‘rough, dogged honesty about Doré which prompted 

him, no matter how unimportant might be the job he 
| had in hand, to execute it with the same care and per- 
| fection of design that he would have bestowed on a far 
| more elaborate and remunerative piece of work 
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The young artist was uch sought after in society. He 
would go to half a dozen ‘at homes ” during an evening, 
say a word or two to the host or hostess, and when some one 
wished to be introduced to “the rising young artist, M. 
Doré,” he was nowhere to be found. Could that some one, 
however, have penetrated to the studio in the Rue Mon- 
sieur le Prince, he would probably have discovered Doré, 
long after midnight, sitting by a little lamp and working 
away at his blocks, utterly indifferent to the world and its 
triumphs, and forgetful of everything but his inspira- 
tions and his art. Outside of this Doré found his 
greatest happiness in listening to music. He was, indeed, 
quite a dilettante, for he sang charmingly, and played 
the violin with remarkable taste and smoothness of ex- 
ecution. His real happiness, however, was found at 
home, with his mother and brothers. After a harassing 
day, chiefly spent in the streets, when he had been talk- 
ing with publishers and with flatterers, had been alter- 
nately wounded and complimented over and over again, 
he would arrive at the Rue St. Dominique in the semi- 
fretful, semi-nervous state which results from such 
mental and corporeal wear and tear, to find in a com- 
fortable home the one creature in the world whom he 
loved, and who, as he well knew, thoroughly appreciated 
him, waiting to receive him with open arms. Sometimes, 
in the overflow of animal spirits, he would induce his 
mother to sit for whole hours at the piano, playing lively 
airs, while he danced wildly about the room, regardless 
of the shattered bric-d-brac and furniture which marked 
his reckless path. 

It was in the Summer of 1854 that Gustave Doré made 
his public @&ut as a painter, exhibiting at the Salon two 
pictures entitled ‘‘ L’Enfant Rose et 1’Enfant Chétif,” and 
‘‘La Famille de Saltimbanques.” These works were 
full of originality and interest, but Paris took little notice 
of them. Doré the painter was overshadowed by Doré 
the illustrator. It was almost the same story in the 
year following (1855), when he had three large and strik- 
ing paintings accepted at the Universal Exhibition—al- 
though, in this instance, plenty of discussion was be- 
stowed upon the ambitious young artist by the startled 
Parisian public. No purchaser came forward, and no 
medal was awarded him by the jury. In short, Doré’s 
self-love was bitterly wounded during that Exhibition of 
1855, and the words “injustice,” ‘‘ misunderstood ” and 
‘‘ill-treated ” found frequent iteration upon his lips. 
Doré, nevertheless, had his own ideas about painting, 
and clung to them in the teeth of all opposition, more- 
over, at that time he had no wish to change his method, 
because he fully intended to bring the world over to his 
own way of thinking ; and in order to do that he clung 
more firmly than ever to his settled convictions. He did 
not believe in the apprenticeship of art ; he pooh-poohed 
the idea of models ; he had obtained the most brilliant 
results from his own way of working ; and he thought 
that the same system would apply to painting. 

Every Summer, Gustave Doré contrived to drop his 
tasks for a month or two, and enjoy a vacation-trip— 
sometimes back to his native Vosges, sometimes to Switz- 
erland, Italy or the Tyrol. It was in 1855 or 1856 that 
he made a journey to the Pyrenees and through Spain. 
Upon this memorable excursion—the later fruition of 
which appeared in the superb illustrations of his 
‘Spain ” and ‘‘ Don Quixote ’—-Doré enjoyed the bril- 
liant companionship of Théophile Gautier and Paul 
Dalloz. The three enjoyed themselves like children in 
that sunny land of romance. They remained lifelong 
friends. Gautier was without doubt one of the greatest 


poets and finest gentlemen of France, Gustave Doré 


| before the public his triumph was complete, . 
| the Rabelais furore, which we had thought so surpass- 


— 
was certainly one of her greatest artistic geniuses ; and, 
although a mere boy compared with Gautier, perfect 
harmony and sympathy prevailed between them. Not 
only was Gautier Doré’s ‘‘ guide, philosopher and friend,” 
but his attitude toward the younger man was always 


-marked by the quintessence of delicacy, tact and affec- 


tion. In fact, Gustave Doré never had such a friend as 
was Théophile Gautier. 

Doré went steadily on with his drawing, illustrat- 
ing books innumerable. The great success of the year 
1856 was his ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” which, as Delorme says, 
** was an event in the life of the artist who produced it.” 
The wonderful series of illustrations of Dante also be- 
long to the years 1854-58, although the book was not 
published until 1860. It was, perhaps, his favorite work, 
and he brought it out at his own expense. 

‘**Nothing,” says M. Dalloz, ‘can exceed the careful- 
ness and beauty of Gustave’s work. He was Dante-mad 
when he executed it, and every spare moment was spent 
at his ‘Inferno.’ I think you know that he never did 
anything greater ; and when the book was finally brought 
» « even 


ing, was outdone.” It won for Doré his only decoration 
—the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

All the time Doré went on working like a demon, as if 
possessed with the idea of establishing a monopoly of 
artistic talent in his own person. He earned enormous 
sums of money ; but it was his eagerness for fame which 
pushed him on to unheard-of tours de force. A list of 
some fifty works illustrated by him during the years be- 
tween 1857 and 1877—many single volumes requiring two 
or three hundred drawings—includes ‘‘ Spain,” “ Baron 
Minchausen,” ‘‘ Don Quixote,” ** Les Contes de Perrault,” 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Toilers of the Sea,” Dante, “ Paradise 
Lost,” the Bible, La Fontaine’s Fables, ‘‘ London,” Cole- 
ridge’s ‘“‘ Ancient Mariner,” Hood’s Poems, Tennyson’s 
*‘Jdylls of the King” and Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furiose:” 
Meanwhile, he painted enough to have made another 
man famous, besides taking up etching and sculpture. 

Socially, Gustave’s Doré’s life was as fully occupied as 
it was professionally. Excursions, /étes, dinners and 
entertainments followed one another in continuous suc- 
cession. The mercurial artist had hosts of friends, and 
was himself a very prince of entertainers. In December, 
1864, he spent ten days at Compiégne as a guest of the 
Emperor Napoleon III., and, in*the series of brilliant 
entertainments given there, arranged a number of tab- 
leaux vivants with signal success. But it was in his 
home and studio in the Rue St. Dominique that Doré 
appeared at his happiest. The house was the ideal resi- 
dence of a wealthy artist of Bohemian tastes. The great 
studio wore the familiar aspect of a drawing-room. It 
contained a pianoforte and other instruments, piles of 
music, books, comfortable sofa and armchairs, card- 
tables and coffee-tables, musical boxes, statues, statuettes, 
plaster casts and bronze medallions, water colors, enor- 
mous paintings, photographs of Doré’s works, chiefly of 
those which had been sold into foreign countries, and 
any number of curious objects. The works of art were 
all by Doré. Imagine that studio filled with the wit, 
genius and beauty of Paris. Madame Doré, dressed in a 
semi-Mauresque, semi-Andalusian fashion, and seated in 
a chair of state, received the guests, while her boys, 
Gustave and Ernest, dispensed the hospitality of the 
place with unrivaled cordiality. There were Rossini, 
Patti, Alboni, Nilsson, Théophile Gautier, the elder and 
the younger Dumas, About, Taine, Carolus Duran, Liszt, 
Lacroix, Gounod, and a score of others equally famous— 
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‘a jocund crowd, taken all in all, coming and going con- 
stantly, and proud to honor the young artist, their friend 
and fellow-worker, to imprint a kiss on his dear old 
mother’s hand, and to lay an ample tribute of homage at 
her shapely feet.” On these festive occasions Doré be- 
came a boy again—a veritable enfant terrible—turning the 
house inside out in order to carry out any fancy which 
struck him as likely to amuse his guests. It was his 
special study to devise some new entertainment for each 
dinner-party ; and these affairs never resembled one an- 
other except with regard to rich viands, fine wines, un- 
limited fun, and the presence of a crowd of celebrities. 

On one occasion the Parisian Postmaster-general was 
to be the guest of the evening. Doré worked the whole 
day long in order to prepure the table in this dignitary’s 
honor, and the dining-room assumed the aspect of a 
scene in the interior of a post-office. Imagine the Min- 
ister’s surprise to have his napkin folded like an en- 
velope, his pftés served in the form of a billet-doux, his 
tarts enveloped in telegraph-forms, his ices in official 
pigeon-holes, and the whole room decorated in keeping 
with the position he so brilliantly filled. Another time, 
the artist host finished a dinner with two speeches ; one 
purported to be delivered in the purest English and the 
other in the most correct German. He was so perfect a 
mimie and imitated the sounds of the languages so well, 
that for a long time he was thought to be really in 
earnest, until he stuck fast at an English guttural and 
colored deeply, so that it was discovered that he had 
been chaffing all the time. His merriment never flagged, 
and his invention seemed inexhaustible. How he could 
possibly conjure up such quaint ideas in his brain was a 
universal mystery. 

Those were thé good old days of Doré’s reign, and of 
the celebrated salon in the Rue St. Dominique. 

In a postscript to his autobiographical notes, written 
some years before his death, Doré says: ‘‘I am neither 
husband nor father, member of the National Guard nor 
a Freemason.” No man ever had q more strongly affec- 
tionate disposition than the Alsatian artist, in his own 
way; but his disposition was too volatile and fantastic, 
and his Bohemian habits were too strongly fixed, to have 
permitted him to live happily with a wife, or to have 
made her happy. Moreover, he worshiped his mother, 
and even an unexpressed wish of hers was law to him. 
On more than one oceasion, it is believed, Doré was pre- 
pared to make the matrimonial venture, and would have 
done so but for her interference. Of his numerous 
amoureites, and more than one serious passion, his bi- 
ographer speaks in a strain of indulgent vagueness. 
‘‘Wrapped up in his art,” she says, ‘‘he amused him- 
self now and then ; but no passion ever held him long 
enough to gain much ascendency over him, and he 
would have left any woman in the world at a word from 
his mother, or to pass half an hour in the bosom of his 
home in the Rue St. Dominique.” 

At one time it was alleged that he was madly in love 
with Adelina Patti, and had threatened to kill himself in 
her boudoir ; at another that his assiduities at the feet of 
Christine Nilsson had compelled the fair Swede to forbid 
him her house; again, that he had adored Hortense 
Schneider. ‘‘ But,” Mme. Roosevelt assures us, ‘“‘he gave 
Paris no real occasion to talk of his love affairs, with one 
exception, in the case of a celebrated and extraordinary 
woman, whose eecentricities even to-day keep her name 
before the public much more prominently than her 
talent. This caprice lasted nearly two years, and cost the 
artist many a noble inspiration ; but, after all, it was 
only a capriee.” It would not be worth while to attempé, 


prestige I now possess in France, 
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like Leporelio in ‘* Don Juan,” a catalogue of these ‘ca- 
prices.” Suffice it to say that Mme. Alexandrine Doré 
ruled her salon and Gustave’s studio until the day of her 
death, without being confronted with a rival. 

As early as the year of 1866, Doré began to think of 
going to England, where he had been engaged to illus- 
trate Tennyson’s ‘“ Idylls of the King,” and where he had 
already a public of his own. He had misgivings, how- 
ever, and said to his friend, M. Kratz : ‘‘ Something lells 
me that if I go to England, I shail break up all associations 
with my native land, and lose much of the influence and 
You know that I love 
my home, my friends, my own pot-au-feu, and that I hate 
to begin knowing new people, and getting into new 
habits. Then, too, how can I live without my beloved 
Paris ?” 

For these and other reasons, he was very slow in mak- 
ing up his mind ; and it was not until May, 1868, that he 
arrived in London, and began to work there for his pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Cassell & Co. He had been much her- 
alded, and now he was lionized to an extent that in a 
measure consoled him for the loss of Paris and Parisian 
associations. Not only his illustrations, but his paintings 
as well, enjoyed an enormous popularity with the British 
public ; and the verdict rendered then has been stanchly 
maintained ever since. One of the chief of Doré’s Eng- 
lish friends was the Rev. Frederick Harford, the well- 
known minor canon of Westminster. His relations with 
the artist were most cordial and intimate, and to him the 
latter was indebted for an ‘‘Open Sesame” to London’s 
most charming and most cultured society. The two 
often discussed religion together. 

Doré once said to Harford : 

“My friend, I am a Roman Catholic, a professed 
Roman Catholic. I was baptized in that Church, and I 
stick to it. That is all very well and good; but if you 
wish to know my real religion, I will tell it to you. It is 
contained in the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians.” 

Then he began quoting, and, to the reverend gentle- 
man’s amazement, recited it through from the beginning 
to the end, without hesitation or missing one word. 
When he had finished, he turned to Canon Harford 
and said : 

‘“‘Have I made any mistakes ? and—and, believing 
in that chapter as I do, might I be considered a Chris- 
tian ?” , 

We might imagine Canon Harford’s reply, but happily 
are able to give it: 

“Any man living up to that chapter might be called 
not only Christian, but Christianissimus.” _ 

This incident is of major importance in two ways. 
Tirstly, it settles the question of Doré’s religious belief ; 
secondly, this conversation led to the realization of the 
great picture ‘‘Christ Leaving the Prietorium,” which 
to-day is a prominent feature of the Doré Gallery in 
London. 

The first exhibition of Doré’s oil-paintings in London 
was held in the Egyptian Hall, shortly after his arrival. 
The Doré Gallery, as it now exists, originated in a com- 
mission given to the artist by Messrs. Fairless & Bee- 
forth to paint a number of large pictures, illustrative of 
religious subjects. The plans of these gentlemen were 
enlarged, until they embraced the collection and exhibi- 
tion of all those great religious tableaux which have won 


for Doré the title of ‘‘the Preacher Painter.” For, dur- 


ing all the years since his beginning in 1854, Doré had 
still hoped to make a great name as a painter for him- 
The greater part of the 
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money he earned by illustrating was spent on intermin- 
able yards of canvas, most of which came to life in the 
studio of the Rue Bayard. For instance, the cost to him 
of a picture like the ‘‘ Entry of Christ into Jerusalem ” 
was about ten thousand frances ($2,000); and Doré re- 
peatedly began works of this kind with but little pros- 
pect of their being immediately sold. Unless they should 


DORE’S GRAVE IN PRRE-LACHAISE, PARIS. 


be purchased for some cathedral, church, or religious 
college, he had not the remotest idea what would become 
of them until the Doré Gallery was opened ; and yet he 
did not hesitate, from a pure love of art, to spend months 
on his ladder, and to wear out his eyes working by lamp- 
light at his blocks, in order to pay for the pleasure of in- 
dulging himself in this costly pastime. 

The religious paintings, together with a miscellaneous 
gathering of other pictures and drawings, were exhibited 
at a gallery in New Bond Street, London, during the 
Summer of 1868. On April 23d, of the following year, 
the exhibition was transferred to much larger premises in 
the same street, where, from that date to the present time, 
it has been continuously open to the public. This evi- 
derce of Doré’s unparalleled popularity with the general 
English public is indisputable. 

The eventful and terrible year of 1870, Doré spent in 
his native land. His brother Emile was one of the bravest 
and most distinguished officers in the French Army. 
Gustave’s own heart burned with patriotic fire. Some of 
his most stirring and famous pictures, such as ‘‘ La Mar- 
seillaise,” ‘‘The Country in Danger,” ‘‘Le Rhin Alle- 
mand,” ‘** Le Chant de Départ,” and “ Alsatia,”” were in- 
spired by the war. 

Nearly every Summer after 1871 Doré paid a prolonged 
visit to London, where he produced some of his most 


popular works in the way of book illustration, including | 


the ‘‘ London.” In this latter, he had Douglas Jerrold 
for his literary collaborateur. A tour in Scotland in 1873 
furnished him with many noble subjects for landscape- 
painting, and the grandeur of the Highlands impressed 
itself on nearly all his later work in this direction. 


At home in Paris, while he devoted the greater part of 
his time to painting in oils, he contrived to accomplish 
some notable results in etching, water-color painting, 
and sculpture. He was a member of the celebrated 
Society of Water-color Painters, and up to the time of 
his death never failed to be represented at their exhi- 
bitions by half a dozen or more masterpieces. His 
triumphs in this branch of art only pained him, and he 
would murmur : 

‘Always those unimportant things! 
thing of my painting.” 

In sculpture, he made surprising progress, and often 
exhibited at his salon ; but his statues, as the work of an 
inspired, rather than of an accomplished, chisel, were 
practically ignored by the Parisian tribunal of taste. 

In March, 1881, Gustave Doré sustained one of the 
bitterest trials of his life, in the death of his mother. It 
was during the period of grief and despair which fol- 
lowed this loss that Doré was chosen to immortalize in 
marble the memory of Alexandre Dumas. He threw his 
whole soul into the work; and the superb monument 
which now stands in one of the great public squares of 
Paris is a commemoration of the artist’s genius, as well as 
of that of the romancer. Doré, having wrought this 
monument purely as a labor of love, died before it was 
set up. His health had been giving way for some time ; 
and on the morning of January 20th, 1883, a day on 
which he had an engagement to dine with a gay party of 
friends, he was seized with an apoplectic attack. Two 


They say no- 


UNDINE.— BY JOSEPH MOZIEK. 


days later he died. His grand ‘‘ Shakespeare” was left 
incomplete. The last set of blocks which he finished was 
that illustrating Poe’s ‘‘ Raven ”—and thus his dying 
labors added a distinct tie to the bond of artistic sym- 
pathy existing between the American people and Gus- 
tave Doré. 
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*** HERE IS THE LETTER; CATCH IT QUICKLY! NOW GO, OR OUR SECRET 


MAY BE SUSPECTED.” 
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Ir was an evil-looking house, and 
there were evil stories told regarding it. 
The neighborhood was not a scrupulous 
one, but even its dubious virtue was 
shocked by some of the tales that were 
circulated concerning the house and its 
inhabitants, although for the truth of 
them nobody vouched. It had once— 
in the oldest of old times—been a proud 
residence, in a fashionable quarter ; but 
the tide of fashion had turned elsewhere, 
leaving the old house stranded among 
its musty traditions of ancient grandeur, 
while gaining new ones of an even less 
enviable nature. 

Everybody in the neighborhood knew > 
just how many people lived at ‘* No. 29,” 
and just what their appeartnce was— 
servants and all; but nobody had ever 
been able to glean anything definite re- 
garding them. 

There was the dwarfish, round-shoul- 
dered, hollow-eyed and evil-visaged old 
man, who was popularly looked on as 
the master of the house, and who pos- 
sessed the reputation of being a ‘ vivi- 
sectionist,” or an ‘‘ alchemist,” or some- 
thing else equally uncanny. There was 
the young girl, who might be his 
daughter or his niece, and who never, 
apparently, went out of the house, but 
whose sad, beautiful face, with its great 
brown eyes and frame of yellow hair, 
was sometimes to be seen pressed 
against an upper window. There was 
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the ugly, fat old woman, whose cap and bunch of keys 
proclaimed her the housekeeper; and there was the 
seedily appareled, Eastern-visaged and gray-headed man, 
who, though not an inmate of the place, was almost 
always within it of afternoons and evenings. 

Twice, a young and remarkably handsome man had 
been seen to mount the time-browned marble steps ; but 
on both occasions he had come out very hastily, with a 
flushed and angry countenance, and once the weird 
master of the house had been observed to stand in the 
door and shake a wrinkled fist after the departing visitor. 

Then the story went that there had been a sound of 
wild sobbing within, and a man’s voice raised hoarsely, 
as if in wrath. 

here were stories also—told in horrified whispers— 
of other noises heard at night ; the wailing of animals in 
mortal pain, that ever grew fainter, till at length it 
ceased utterly ; but these stories some people called un- 
worthy of belief. 

Often the uncertain music of a particularly objection- 
able hand-organ made itself audible beneath the front 
windows of No. 29, and one of them being softly raised 
—invariably the same window—a beautiful, girlish head 
would be thrust out, and a white hand would cast a few 
coins into the expectant palm of the little Italian player. 

Indeed, something of a friendship appeared to exist be- 
tween the young lady and her handsome, sad-eyed pro- 
tégé. They could often be heard conversing together, 
mostly with questions from above and ready, respectful 
answers from below, and the window was always closed 
with a smile. 

People fancied the old ‘ vivisectionist,” or whatever he 
might be that was dark and evil, must hold his haunt at 
the back of the house, or he would surely, in his surly 
temper, have discovered and put an end to the unequal 
acquaintance, which had existed almost ever since the 
present tenants had entered the house, and that was three 
years before this chronicle commences. 

It was toward evening of one bleak November day that 
the little Italian organ-grinder, making his appearance 
before No. 29 much later than usual, began to turn the 


crank of his instrument with weary mechanism, yet with | 


a bright, expectant glance directed upward at the window 
over the door. 

Almost instantly the sash was raised, and a golden 
head stealthily protruded. The girl's face was paler 


than ordinarily, and she pressed a finger against her | 


lips, while with the other hand motioning for the boy to 
draw nearer. With quick perception, noting the mean- 
ing of her gesture, the little Italian ceased his playing 
and took a step forward. 


** Pietro, will you do a great, great favor for me ?” the | 


young lady cried, in as low a voice as could be audible 
below. 

Twilight had fallen, and there were few passers, so that 
she need scarcely have feared eavesdroppers, unless 
within her own household. 

“A favor, lady ? With gladness I will do it,” an- 
swered the Italian, with his marked, yet not unpleasing, 
accent. 

‘*T have a letter I wish to send, and I have no way of 
doing so, unless you can take it forme. I—lI have not 
even money or stamps, and so my letter cannot go 
through the mail. Do you think you could take it toa 
certain address for me? T know you well enough, good 
little boy, to feel sure I can trust you, if you say you can 
take it.” 

The boy’s handsome eyes lighted with gratitude and 
pleasure at her words, 
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** Pietro will do that you ask him. You are all which 
he has of joy,”’ he responded, rapturously. ‘‘ But, it may 
happen, your letter he cannot take it to its place till the 
night, after the moneys for the playing have been given 
to Bertini. That is the man who calls himself the master 
of Pietro,” and the Italian’s lips curled angrily. 

The face of the girl in the widow changed with her 
disappointment. 

** Well, since it is the best you can do, I must be satis- 
fied,” she said, ‘‘I would not want you to get into 
trouble for my sake. But, oh, Pietro, this letter is so 
very important! If it should not reach the one it is in- 
tended for, I know of nothing that could save me from a 
terrible fate. You will be careful of it, I’m sure, when I 
tell you that, Pietro, although this time I have no silver 
to give you, I will give you much gratitude instead. 
Here is the letter ; catch it, quickly! Now go, or our 
secret may be suspected. And remember, no one must 
know.” 

Something small and white fluttered through the air 
and fell near the boy’s feet. He snatched it up, and 


thrusting it inside the ragged covering of his breast, gave 
one upward glance and hurried away through the gathevr- 
ing gloom. 


ag * * * * 


In the rickety tenement that afforded meagre shelter to 
Pietro when his labor was ended at night, there was an 
ill-looking and unsavory band assembled as he eutered 
the attic, after a breathless ascent of the five flights of 
stairs. 

There was a dark-visaged Italian, whose swart counte- 
nance was flushed with drink, a couple of ragged boys 
lying heavily asleep in the corner beside the hand-organ 
recently unstrapped from the tired shoulders, and two 
brutal-appearing Irishmen, whose narrow foreheads, deep- 
set little eyes, and bull-like necks, proclaimed them by 
their resemblance to be brothers. A bottle and a jug 
upon the dirty deal table betrayed the nature of the ev- 
tertainment, and the close atmosphere was heavy with its 
dense cloud of smoke. 

“Come you here-a, and give account of yourself,” 
growled the man called Bertini, beating his knuckles im- 
patiently on the table, as Pietro proceeded to unburden 
himself of his constant companion, the hand - organ. 
“Come here, I say, you son of a thrice-cursed mother.” 

The Irishmen laughed, and Pietro moved forward. His 
eyes were shining, and one thin hand held together the 
rags upon his breast. With the other he bronght forth a 
number of coins from his pocket, among which coppers 
predominated largely. He laid them on the table, and 
Bertini turned them over, swearing beneath his breath. 
Then he broke into louder curses as he finished his 
inspection. 

** Liar ! where is the rest ?” he shouted, clutching the 
boy’s slight shoulder, to shake him back and forth, 
‘*Give me the rest, or ™ 

But Pietro threw up his hand entreatingly. 

“That is all there is of moneys! Let me go!” he 
cried, fearfully. 

The boy was no coward, but he knew Bertini and 
trembled. 

“What is the young thafe o’ the warrold hidin’ in his 
dirthy buzzum ?” put in one of the grinning Irishmec. 
‘*Make him fork it out, why don't yez ?” 

In an instant Bertini had snatched Pietro’s hand loose 
from his jacket, and thrust. his own within the rags. 
Then ensued a struggle. With ashrick the wiry Italian 
boy had twisted himself out under the other's arm, and 
darted to the door before he could be retaken. 
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Twice he was caught, and twice escaped, only to be 
dragged back with revengeful brutality, and to meet with 
a harder fate than might have been dealt him had he not 
resisted. With a cry of despair, the boy saw his pre- 
cious bit of paper torn from its hiding- place, then 
scarcely felt the pain of the blow that hurled him to 
the floor and robbed him of his senses. 

Angered and disappointed at discovering no money, 
the man Bertini began eagerly spelling out the contents 
of the letter ; then, having called his companions to his 
as-istance, all three consulted over the paper in low, ab- 
sorbed voices. 

This was the letter which had fallen into the pos- 
session of the villains: 


“‘DearEsT Maurice—Perhaps I may never be able to send you 
this letter. Then indeed, if I cannot, I am lost. I am about to 
risk all, with one chance of success against a thousand of failure — 
but if this one hope fail me, there is no other left. First, I will 
try to tell you what happened since last you heard from me, and 
then inform you what desperation is about to drive metodo. I 
think in some way my uncle has become involved in money diffi- 
culties, through that horrible old Mr. Vanderpoel—or, at any rate, 
is in his debt, for he has been positively servile to him of late. 
Fancy that harsh, fleree, implacable man as being ‘ servile’ to any 
human being if you can, and then picture to yourself how press- 
ing his necessity must be! 

‘‘ Before last month my uncle had never seemed positively in- 
clined toward actively forcing me into a marriage with Mr. Vander- 
poel, although in a hundred ways he managed to make my 
wretchéd life more than ever a burden to me, because I continued 
to refuse him—and, as usual, watched me closely lest I should 
escape and meet you, whom he so maliciously delights in reviling 
as ‘that poverty-stricken adventurer.’ 

*‘ Last month, however, he began by insisting that I should be- 
come the wife of the hideous wretch he calls his ‘ friend,’ threaten- 
ing me with all manner of terrible punishments should I even 
open my lips to remonstrate. 

‘His language was fearful, his manner almost that of an in- 
sane person. You know how utterly helpless I am in his hands, 
and now he has gone so far as to have me confined in my room, 
having previously informed me that my marriage has been 
arranged between himself, Mr.Vanderpoel and a clergyman who 
will only laugh at any objections I may offer,’ to tuke place next 
Wednesday. 

‘* Oh, Maurice, I have tried to write all this calmly—to put it 
down plainly in black and white, that you may understand, and 
vet, I do not know if I have succeeded. My brain is a chaos, 
How ean I tell that I have written a single word which is sensible ? 
It may be it is only my sick mind which makes me fancy so. 

“Tt seems—oh, I can see it as well as you !—as if in this prosaic 
nineteenth century, one might easily free oneself from such bond- 
age, but if so, I have not found that way. 

“T cannot call for help from passers-by in the street—strangers 
tome, My uncle would inform them that I was insane, as he has 
taken pains to impress upon me—and how could they do other 
than believe him ? Within-doors there is no help for me—no help, 
at least, save one-that desperate chance of hope, of which I 
hinted. 

“‘ Now I will explain it to you. Long ago, before my uncle and 
I had arrived at swords'-points in our relations with ¢ach other 
( while I still continued to live with him voluntarily, knowing that 
I must do so till I was of age, or surrender my mother’s fortune 
to him), he was accustomed once in a while to order me to assist 
him in his dreadful laboratory with some of his chemical tests. 

“One day I asked a question regarding the nature of a certain 
exquisitely rose-tinted liquid in a small vial which stood far back 
upon one of the shelves, 

“* With that liquid one is able to counterfeit death for as many 
hours as one chooses, under the number of sixty. Beyond that, 
the dose would become fatal,’ he answered, with unusual gar- 
rulity, 

“Growing interested, I asked several questions, and discoy- 
ered that one drop of the liquid would insure a death-like trance 
of five hours, two drops ten hours, and so on, 

“T soon forgot all about the information I had gained; but in 
my present desperate extremity, confined to my room, only to 
leave it on being forcibly made the wife of a man whose very 
touch is as a deadly poison to me, with a sudden lightning-flash of 
inspiration the thought of that tiny vial recurred to me, 
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“ How to obtain it, if it were stiil in the laboratory, was the dif- 
ficulty. But, pretending to suffer from an agonizing headache, I 
sent for my uncle, and begged him for something to relieve the 
pain, and to let me out of my hot, elose room, if only for five 
minutes, or I should die. 

“It was against his policy that I should be really ill, and this I 
knew and built upon. He told me I might go with him to the 
laboratory, and he would give me a certain powder which he had 
prepared for that malady; doubting not, I suppose, that I should 
be safe while in his immediate presence. 

“Once within the laboratory, the instant his back was turned 
toward me, I darted with noiseless tread over the thick carpet 
to the well-remembered shelf. The vial was still there. I seized 


it, I secreted it in my bosom, just as he confronted me once 
more. 


“Now you have divined what my plan is. Almost—though T 
have nerved myself to the necessity—I tremble as I write you of 
what I have to do, To-night—I daro delay no longer, as the day 
after to-morrow will be the one they have appointed for my mar- 
riage—I shall drink eleven drops of the rose-colored liquid. It 
can but kill me, and even then I should have found a way out of 
my prison house! 

“The vault of our family, in which my poor father and mother 
lie buried, is at the right of the first stone fountain you pass after 
the entrance to Laurel Cemetery. There, doubtless, I shall be laid 
after the proper interval shall have elapsed—God grant they make 
it not too long, for I shall sleep, if all go well, but fifty-five hours 
—and there I beg of you to come for me at night, before the ex- 
piration of that time. 

“Tt is now three o’clock. As soon as I shall have assured my- 
self there is some faint chance of this letter reaching you, I shall 
drink the liquid and destroy the vial. I still wear your diamond 
ring, with the stone turned inside, that nobody may see, and the 
ruby cross is always next my heart. I cannot bear to leave them, 
and only dare faintly to hope that my uncle’s avarice may not 
tempt him to despoil his niece's corpse. Now you knowall. IfI 
live, Ishall be yours—if Iam dead, at least I shall belong to no 
other. , 


“Your own in spirit, however fate may deal with us, 
* ELINOR TRAFFORD,” 


The address on the outside of the letter was: 


“Mr. Maurice Buake, 
“University Club House.” 

It was the sound of this name that floated into Pietro’s 
consciousness, as his. dulled senses gradually and pain- 
fully returned to him. One of the Irishmen was stam- 
meringly spelling it out aloud. 

Pietro still lay upon the floor. Nobody regarded him 
or took any notice of him, supposing him still to be 
senseless, and for his well-being nobody cared. 

For a moment the boy lay staring vacantly up at the 
rafters, vaguely wondering wliat Rad happened, and why 
it was that he felt so weak and full of pain. 

It was the reading of the address upoa the letter that 
had roused him to a realization of what had occurred— 
‘*Mr. Maurice Blake, University Club House.” 

The words took definite form in his mind, and lin- 
gered in his recollection. A moment after, he guessed 
their significance. 

He had not deciphered the address himself—indeed,. 
he did not know how to read at all—but instinct seemed 
to tell him this was it. 

Then, a few low-spoken words from Bertini caused him 
quickly to close his eyes again and feign the uncon- 
sciousness that had been real enough before. 

‘How much do they give you for the corpses if you 
ean get them ?” questioned Bertini of his companions. 

‘Fur a foine frish wan like this gurrul’s wud be, we'd 
git a big proice. "I'wud be a good schame—don’t ye say 
30, Mickey ?—let alone the jools the gurrul spakes about 
in her letther.” 

‘*A diamond ring and a cross of rubies,’ 
Bertini, with evident relish. 

‘But I take it, there’s a chace the gurrul won’t be no 
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corpse at all,” pat in the man addressed as ‘* Mickey.” 
“If she wakes up, an’ ain’t no deader than the likes of 
us, what good wud she be to us thin—can ye tell me 


that ? Though it might be we cud crib the jools off her 
—if so be the ould uncle laves ’em on.” 

‘“* Not dead ?” hissed Bertini. ‘‘ But she must be dead ! 
Do you see ?—she must be dead! If not before you—we— 
go into the vault, then before we leave it. And listen / 
It is at my house you have heard this thing—you two. 
You must pay me well, 
or Ill set the dogs on 
you before you are 
through with it. Do 
you understand? The 
diamond ring must be 
mine, and half the value 
of the rubies, or you will 
not be safe within a thou- 
sand miles of this place 
—no! not within ten thou- 
sand! It is cheap for 
you at that price, Michael 
and Peter Donovan.” 


The . elder Donovan 
laughed. 
“Yez was always 


lookin’ out fur the good 
of yerself, Bertini,” he 
said, doggedly. ‘‘ Come, 
Mickey, let’s drink the 
best of luck to the suc- 
cess of our schame !” 
Pietro sickened as the 
words burned their way 
into his aching brain. All 
power to move seemed to 
have deserted him, and 
again he lapsed into a 
state of semi-unconscious- 
ness, having softly re- 
peated to himself the 
name of ‘Mr. Maurice 
Blake, University Club 


House.” 
_ 


* * 


It was past eleven 
o'clock on Wednesday 
night when, as Maurice 
Blake was preparing to 
leave his club (where, by 
a mere chance, he had 
spent a long evening in 
reading), he was informed 
by a waiter that some 
one was asking to see 
him. 

“Tt is one of those 
begging Jtalians, sir, and 
I shouldn’t have bothered you, only he wouldn’t go 
away when I told him, and kept saying that he had 
something very important to tell you,” announced the 
man, apologetically. 

‘‘Let him come up, then,” directed Blake. 

So the Italian boy, Pietro, was shown into the almost 
deserted reading-room, where he stood half dazzled by 
the light and splendor, trembling in his rags beside the 
door. 

‘*Come over here, my man,” Blake commanded, not 
unkindly, ‘‘and tell me what your business is with me.” 
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For all answer, the boy darted forward and laid a 
soiled and crumpled sheet of paper upon the gentleman’s 
upturned palm. 

Then, as Blake only stared at him with a gaze not de- 
void of suspicion, Pietro touched the paper with a thin 
brown finger, whispering : 

‘It is for you. She told me it was to give to the ad- 
dress—Mr. Maurice Blake. I could not to read the 
words, but afterward I did hear them speak.” 
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‘She ? What do you mean ?” questioned Blake, still 
suspicious. 

‘‘The beautiful lady. She it is who has eyes of color 
like mine, and hair like the bright ring on your hand’”— 
pointing as he spoke, ‘‘She know me, I play under 
her window.” 

With a quick exclamation Blake unfolded the paper, 
and ran his eyes over the contents with a changing coun- 
tenance. His face was white and drawn, as at length ho 
looks up, crying : 

‘*Good God! When was this given to you, boy ?” 
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“On Monday, in the afternoon—perhaps five o’clock,” 
answered Pietro, nervously clasping his hands. 

“And now it is Wednesday! Scoundrel! why have 
you kept it until now ?” 

Then, with tears, and many foreign gestures, Pietro 
told his story—the story of his vain struggle, the blow, 
and the plot which he had overheard. Told how Bertini 
had shut him into a dark den, half-room, half-closet, in 
the tenement attic, from Monday night until Wednesday 
morning, when he had been sent out as usual with his 
hand-organ, and had gone in haste to the house of the 
*‘beautiful lady” hoping to catch sight of her, and tell 
her of his loss. But the shutters had all been closed, 
and the house had a strange, deserted air that frightened 
him (Blake shuddered visibly as Pietro arrived at this 
portion of his tale), and so he had been able to accom- 
plish nothing until night, when, Bertini having fallen 
into a drunken doze in his chair, the boy had ventured 
upon asearch of his master’s pockets. Finally he had been 
lucky enough to discover the note, whose appearance he 
recognized, although he could not read its contents, and 
then had escaped, inquiring his way until the University 
Club House was reached. 

As the Italian talked rapidly on, Blake had sat with his 
face in his hands, but, before the story was fairly ended, 
he sprang to his feet, passing his hand across his fore- 
head. 

“Stay here, boy. I will leave orders that you are to 
be cared for,” he said, half dazedly. ‘*My God!” he 
added, beneath his breath—‘‘my God! if it should be 
too late !”’ 

A few moments later, Maurice Blake, with two deter- 
mined-looking men in dark uniforms, were being driven 
over the pavements toward Laurel Cemetery, with more 
speed than their jaded hack horses had ever compassed 
before. 

* o * * * * 

The moon was rising, round, haggard and lustreless, 
behind the tall dark evergreens that skirted the city of 
the dead, while shadows with black skeleton fingers 
stretched across the pathways, and dusky, withered 
grass, playing with quivering, fantastic strangeness over 
the marble of monument and gravestone. 

It was a weird and eerie place at midnight. The silence 
was like a spell ; and, when from time to time the heavy 
stillness was broken by the rattling of the naked tree- 
branches, the sound could but be suggestive of another 
and yet ghastlier one. 

Black, billowy clouds hovensl hungrily about the sky, 
ready to engulf the pallid moon as she rose above the 
horizon ; and, once received within their embrace, all ap- 
peared darker than before. 

At that moment the clock in some distant church-tower 
chimed out the half-hour after twelve. 

As the sound ceased, the old silence did not wholly 
return. There was a faint rattling of the gravel in the 
side pathway that wound to the great stone fountain near 
the gateway, and, a moment later, an odd rasping, filing 
noise, with a soft clicking now and again, as if against 
some bit of solid iron. 

At midday the body of Elinor Trafford had been laid 
away in the tomb of hcr ancestors ; and now the work of 
robbery—of murder, it might be—was about to begin. 

The clicking and filing ceased. The heavy iron door 
swung back, creaking on its rusty hinges, and threw 
shadows, only blacker than the blackness of the moon- 
deserted night, melted into the chill shadows that lay 
within. 

Then, for the moment, the greatest need for caution 
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was past. The light from a dark-lant>rn was turned on, 
and the mystery of the shrouding darkness was dispelled. 
Numerous grimly cceupied niches in the stone walls told 
their own story of humanity’s frailty ; but the dust of 
years lay in a gray pall over the coffin lids in all save one, 
Of this, half of the lid was of crystal, and, as it was 
roughly dragged from its aperture, the light revealed a 
vision so fair that even the guilt-stained hearts of these 
human ghouls might well have turned from their dire 
purpose. 

So might Galatea have looked while still Pygmalion 
worshiped the statue and not the woman. 

Fair as alabaster, in the clinging white cashmere 
shroud that no loving fingers had strewn with flowers, 
lay the exquisite entranced figure, its only coloring the 
golden hair, the dark brows and lashes, and the ruby 
cross that burned upon the peaceful bosom. 

Even the avarice of him whose persecutions had driven 
her to this house of death had turned aside, powerless at 
sight of death’s beautiful reproach. 

For an instant the three pairs of evil eyes gloated over 
their defenseless prey ; then Peter Donovan thrust his 
knife beneath the lid of the coffin, and, as it yielded, 
roughly caught the marble hand of the sleeper. . 

‘** Here’s the ring, sure’s me name’s Donovan, boys !” 
he whispered, triumphantly ; and the others crowded 
nearer. 

The diamond flashed temptingly as the grave-robber 
dragged it from its abiding-place, and the hand dropped 
back helplessly ; but the eyelids quivered ever so faintly. 

Bertini, however, was the only one who noticed it. 

‘** Now for the cross,” he whispered. ‘‘ The ring must 
Le mine, and half the price of the cross, remember !” 

He snatched the glittering bauble with greedy haste 
as he spoke, snapping the delicate chain that held it in 
its place. 

While he did so a shudder ran over the slumberer’s 
form. Her eyes opened dazedly, and she sighed. 

**Be the powers, it’s alive |!” groaned Donovan, shrink- 
ing away from the coffin. 

But Bertini caught the knife that the Irishman still 
clutched between his tremulous fingers. 

With one white arm on the coffin’s edge, the girl had 
raised herself into a half-sitting posture, and now, with 
marble face and dark, dilated eyes, stared at her terrible 
surroundings. 

“Who are you ?” she gasped. 
to do with me ?” 

**To kill you !” hissed Bertini, as he raised his arm. 

The long, thin blade of the knife glittered in the ligit 
of the lantern. 

But it never fell. There was a wild cry from the girl, 
arush of feet from outside, with an accompanying gust 
of pure, wholesome air. Bertini was caught about the 
waist from behind. 

Both Irishmen sprang forward, only to grapple with 
two men in uniform ; and in the fierce fight for mastery 
the lantern was overturned and the light extinguished. 

Then ensued a struggle in the dark, voiceless but des- 
perate—begun in the vault, but partially ended outside. 

There were a couple of ringing shots, a chase up the 
stone steps, through the flying gravel, over the sodden 
grass, 

One of the policemen was wounded—how seriously it 
was impossible to tell—and one of the ghouls had escaped 
—no, two of them. 

But where was the third ? 
Blake ? 

Returning from his fruitless chase, the policeman who 


** What are you going 


And where was Maurice 
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was unharmed proceeded to light his own lantern, and 
descended again into the vault. 

There lay the Italian, Bertini, dead, his face fixed and 
horrible in the expression it had last worn in life ; and 
there was Maurice Blake, supporting the form of the 
woman he loved, which he had groped for and found in 
the darkness. 


* * * * 


Elinor Trafford and Maurice Blake were married the 
next morning, although the girl was ill, and did not re- 
cover her full measure of health for many weeks succeed- 
ing her desperate experiment and peril. 

The diamond circlet, which had been dropped on the 
floor of the vault, served, by the bride’s request, as a 
wedding-ring ; and the fateful ruby cross lay upon a 
happier bosom than had ever throbbed beneath its light 
weight before. 

Pietro, the little Italian organ-grinder, was cared for 
and given an education by the two whose happiness his 
weak hands had preserved ; and, in spite of all traditions 
to the contrary, he never betrayed their trust and confi- 
dence, 

Ten days after the funeral of Elinor Trafford—or eight 
days after her transformation into Elinor Blake—No. 29 

Place was seen to be “‘For Rent.” 

The bird of prey had vanished into a mystery more im- 
penetrable than had shrouded his life before, and Elinor 
Blake never received the fortune which belonged to her. 


THE FRENCHWOMAN IN THE 
EAST. 


By H. S. FAGAN, 


Wnar is a female officier d’académie? One thinks of 
the traveling fellows at Oxford and Cambridge, who were 
bound to do so many miles in the year, and to send 
back a Latin letter describing what they had seen. Some- 
times they wrote books. I fancy dear old Eustace’s 
‘Classical Tour,” beloved by Byron, was the outcome of 
such a subsidized journey. Above all, they were to be 
fellows, which in those days meant bachelors ; whereas 
both the officiers whose travels I’ve been reading are mar- 
ried ladies. Ha revanche, they both wore, during the 
greater part of their wanderings, dresses of such an un- 
feminine type that when one of them was presented to 
the Shah, his majesty said: ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell me 
that that young lad is a woman.” Otherwise, they seem 
very unlike. Mme. Ujfalvy Bourdon, as drawn by L’huil- 
lier, is so tall and stalwart, one does not wonder that, 
whenever they could, her Cashmere,coolies should have 
shirked carrying her ‘“ palkee,” and that she elbowel 
her way into the Srinugger bazaar, despite the attempts 
of the British resident’s wife to hold her back. I should 
not like to have a cut from that dog-whip of hers, or for 
her to come down on my toe with those jack-boots into 
which she has tucked her knickers. Mme, Dieulafoy, on 
the other hand, in Bayard’s portrait, is pretty and pi- 
quante, and she knows it. She wears man’s trousers, a 
loose short coat, a black necktie, and a jaunty solar-topee, 
and looks so attractive astride her black Arabian, that 
‘*Marcel” might well have been uneasy, did not the Per- 
sian taste, like that of Orientals generally, prefer plump, 
moon-faced beauties. Anyhow the Shah was wise in pro- 
nouncing that she had done quite right in discarding 
woman’s dress if she meant to go about unvailed. ‘A 
woman can’t do it over here,” said the Light of the 
World, ‘without making a street row. It would be nearly 
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as bad, I think, if a Persian lady was to walk in her usaal 
outdoor dress on your Paris boulevards ; and my people 
are much more excusable. A strange female face is to 
them a prodigy ; very few have ever seen one outside the 
family circle.” 

Well, this pretty little lady was fourteen months in 
the East and did nearly 6,000 kilométres on horseback, 
keeping the journals and taking the photographs and 
nursing her sick husband through an illness. I’d back 
her for endurance against Mme. Ujfalvy, who, stalwart 
as she looks, owns herself a poor mountaineer. 

A Cornish mine-boy who could swim, when asked 
why he hadn’t leapt into the sea to save a drowning com- 
rade, said : ‘‘ My heart’s all right, but I was ‘teemud’ ’’: 
and Mme. Ujfalvy was certainly ‘‘teemud” in coming 
down the snow slope of the Bourdjila Pass. She had a 
coolie to help her, but after going a little way down, she 
refused to stir till another was sent back to hold her up 
on the other side. Another time she confessed that her 
want of presence of mind spoiled the only bit of sport 
which came in their way on ‘the whole journey. On the 
Upper Jhelum they had foregathered with a young 
American and his wife; and when, near Skarilo, a bear 
crossed the path, the American went for him with a light 
fowling-piece, and sent M. de Ujfalvy, who was mounted, 
to ride slantwise and cut Bruin off from the hills. No 
sooner, however, had this gentleman started than his wife 
rode after him, screaming: ‘‘ My dear, you’ve got no gun, 
you'll be killed !” and while he stopped to show her his 
revolver and to explain that a horse can always distance 
a bear, the bear settled the question by trotting off up 
the face of the mountain. ‘I was very angry with my- 
self for a moment,” she says, ‘*‘ but when I came to think 
it over, I felt I'd done right. A wounded bear is a very 
dangerous beast, and that fowling-piece could not have 
given him more than a slight wound.” 

Cold she bore very well, and they had plenty of it ; for, 
beginning from Umballah to Simla, they kept well among 
the mountains past Kot and Sultanpoor, and Dharmsala 
and Chamba, and Badravhar, and the Banihal Pass, down 
into the Cashmere valley. Thence, crossing the Zodjila 
Pass, and pushing on beyond Skardo, the capital of Balti- 
stan, they got into the savage country, where (in Mme. 
Ujfalvy’s phrase), ‘‘ the Himalaya stretches out its hands 
to the Karakorum,” and where, near the Mustagh Pass, 
is the biggest glacier in the world. No wonder that she 
and her husband were often neatly frozen, and that their 
companion, Mr. Clarke (who seems to have been rather 
neglected ; I hope not because of his English name—he 
was gathering curios for South Kensington), was quite laid 
up. Not an inviting route for a man who is going to 
spend his leave in Cashmere to take his wife along in- 
stead of leaving her at Simla; and, indeed, a mem-sahib 
could scarcely rough it as Mme. Ujfalvy Bourdon did in 
her Bloomer costume and without an ayah. Despite 
her setting all rules at defiance, the Maharajah, whose 
head-gardener and vine-grower are Frenchmen, received 
the party most graciously; sent on a tahsildar and a 
moonshi to see that they got the best of everything; 
turned out a guard of honor for them every now and 
then ; paid their traveling expenses (no trifle in that diffi- 
cult country), and let their baggage in and out customs 
free. He did everything except allow them to go on to 
Ghilghit, where the little Rajah was in revolt, and where 
an Englishman had lately been murdered. What had 
brought them to Cashmere? ‘‘ The interests of science,” 
as M. de Ujfalvy proudly explained to the Maharajah. 
“Science” seemed limited to taking anthropological 
measurements, determining the length of the frontal 
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sinus, etc., of Baltis, Ladakis, etc., and settling the not | should be thrown over them) generally burst into such 
torrents of tears that the tender-hearted scientist sent 


them away, with a few rupees by way of consolation. 


very important question whether these tribes are Aryan 
or Mongolian. It was hard work, and the measurements 


MME. DIEULAFOY,. 
were often one-sexed ; for although the almighty rupee Mixed up with these scientific inquiries was a very act- 
ive search for curios ; andear and nose-rings, bangles, 


was always powerful enough to persuade the men to 
stand and be measured, the women (dreading lest a spell | brasswork, tea and coffee-pots, silver Balti-ware necklaces 
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incrusted with gold and turquoises, were bought up 
wholesale. Indeed, their fame as buyers made the 
travelers, on their second visit to Srinugger, literally 
mobbed by sellers, every one of whom had a brass pot 
of some kind up his sleeve. 

Science suffered from this zeal for art; the money 
was all spent and the intended route had to be short- 
ened. However, it is something for a woman to have 
gone through the wild Zodjila Pass, and the wilder 
country round Skardo, and to have been among Baltis 
and Brokpas and other little-known mountaineers. Mme. 
Ujfalvy is in her element in really wild scenery. She got 
quite angry when, on coming down the Banihal Pass, she 
saw the flat Vale of Cashmere. ‘‘ Je m’abandonnai,” she 
says, ‘‘ ma colére toute féminine. I was thoroughly 
disenchanted. Had I come all this weary way to see a 
plain, looking almost as bare as a fallow field, and sur- 
rounded with very commonplace mountains, most of 
them stripped of their timber, and covered with flowers 
that one can pick on any hill-side in Europe ?” 

In Baltistan, on the other hand, she finds the Chigar 
Valley magnificent—finer even than that of Skardo ; and, 
as for the view from Fort Askolé, fancy nearly ninety 
miles of glaciers, interrupted only by the mountain peaks 
between which they lie, and blazing in the glory of an 
Indian sunset. ‘‘I had seen,” says our officier, ‘‘the same 
sort of thing in the Alps and in Styria ; but what a differ- 
ence! Here, man is wholly lost. You fancy that the 
world has been set on fire, and that the flames will next 
minute meet over your head and shut you in.” The 


height of the Karakorum range has not yet been very 
accurately determined ; but, as a whole, it is loftier than 
the Himalaya, while its highest peak is only some fifty 


yards lower than Mount Everest. 

Though the mountain lasses didn’t like to be measured, 
they were not at all unwilling to be sold. M. Ujfalvy 
always tried to get from each tribe a complete costume, 
male and female ; but the latter he was sometimes told 
were not to be had without their wearers. He thought he 
had bought a Balti girl’s dress; but next morning, 
at breakfast, the interpreter came in with the announce- 
ment: ‘‘ The girl’s here.” And there she was, ready to 
be carried off as a Hagar with Mme. Ujfalvy for Sarah, 
but determined not to let her clothes go without herself. 
But even Mme. Ujfalvy tired of nothing but savagery ; 
and one can understand that, on coming back to Cash- 
mere, after her sojourn among the mountains, everything 
looked better than it did at first sight; the rdses were 
out, and the jasmine and honeysuckle ; the women 
seemed prettier by contrast with their sisters of the hill- 
tribes ; a back street in Srinugger, of which she gives us 
a photograph, looked quite as picturesque as a tumble- 
down slum in Venice. Her reflection is, ‘* What a pity 
such a lovely country does not belong to Europeans. 
They would make it lively, whereas now it is choked to 
death with Eastern melancholy.” 

On this second visit to Cashmere, she visited the little 
“isle of plane trees,” where Jacquemio.t lived more than 
fifty years ago; and her husband and the Maharajah’s 
French gardener and vine-dresser and distillery manager 
got up a very French celebration. I can understand their 
enthusiasm, for Jacquemont’s ‘‘ Letters” is one of my 
pet French books ; he went through most of British India 
(dying at Bombay), and though he is very un-English in 
feeling, he is none the less worth reading on that ac- 
count. Of course she saw all the palaces, Shahlimar 
(built by Shah Jehan) and the rest, and her photographs 
give a very good idea of them. Most of them are, more 
or less, connected with Noor-Mahal (Shah Jehan’s wife), 
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and are by no means so interesting as the ruined temple 
of Martrand, between Verinagh and Srinugger, which, 
venerable though it looks, Mr. Fergusson asserts is not 
older than the eighth century. Early travelers, struck 
with the Greek type of some of the capitals, said it was 
built by the workmen of Alexander the Great, just 
as the local antiquaries in a certain Norfolk town used to 
show the quaintest of their Mayor’s three maces as “a 
fine example of Saxon work,” till a ruthless Cambridge 
archeologist put them to open shame by pointing out the 
initials G.II.R., and asking what they meant. 

More interesting still are the huge sculptured stones 
of the temple of Avantipoor ; but both of them are poor 
compared with the wonderful building at Baidjnauth, up 
above Kantgra, which is really a model of Hindoo art at 
its best. Nothing Greek here ; a typical Brahmin temple, 
with zebus and other beasts carved in its courtyard. If 
Anglo-Indians’ wives in general cared for architecture, 
Baidjnauth would be a regular pilgrimage place from 
Simla. I’m glad it isn’t; for the English sight-seer is so 
very fond of picnicing ;.and I fancy ‘‘ the mild Hindoo” 
may share my horror at sandwich papers, corks, and soda- 
water bottles, to say nothing of fowl-bones. Fancy these 
things in the courtyard of a temple ; it’s as bad as Crom- 
well turning Peterborough Cathedral into a cavalry bar- 
rack. More to the liking of the female society at Simla 
is polo, which Mme. Ujfalvy saw played by its inventors, 
the Baltis of Skardo. In Baltistan, every village has its 
polo-ground, though sometimes the nearness of rocks and 
precipices must be a trial to the player. Yet accidents 
are very rare ; and the “‘ tattoos,” usually hog-maned and 
dock-tailed, are taught to pivot round in a way which 
even the cleverest rider at Lillie Bridge might envy. I 
wonder people don’t go up to Skardo to watch polo- 
playing under the shadow of the Karakorum range, with 
rocks heaped all round, any one of which would answer 
as a stretcher for the giant Prometheus. 

But I’m not going to pick out all the plums from 
Mme. Ujfalvy’s book. Read for yourself. It’s worth 
reading ; and so is her husband’s book on ‘The Old 
Brass Work of Cashmere,” and also his ‘‘ From India to 
Samarcand”’; for ‘‘the interests of science” (the wish, 
i.e., to determine by skull measurements the Aryan or 
non-Aryan origin of obscure tribes) took him on another 
occasion as far north as the old capital of Timour. I like 
to see how things which are matter of course to Anglo- 
Indians, and to those who have been brought up among 
Anglo-Indians, strike one who is new to Hindoo habits. 
Mme. Ujfalvy finds it so strange that the Maharajah pre- 
fers to eat off fresh lotus-leaves instead of plates ; that 
his servants have muslin over their mouths for fear their 
breath should make his food unclean ; that when he gives 
a dinner he walks with his guests as far as the dining- 
room door and then leaves them to themselves, Some of 
her stories are old. I think I’ve heard before about the 
English magistrate who was crossing the Jhelum when 
two native women slipped off the inflated skins on which 
they were being carried over, and went down-stream. As 
their husbands didn’t stir to save them, he jumped in and 
brought them ashore. By-and-by the husbands came up 
for baksheesh. ‘‘ Baksheesh, indeed,” cried the magis- 
trate ; ‘in England it’s the fellow who saved a man’s 
wife that would look for baksheesh from the husband.” 
**No, sahib ; we say that a man wouldn’t save a woman’s 
life unless he had some interest in her. You’ve saved 
them, so you'd better settle a pension on them.” 

Some of her facts are new, some old. I had not heard 
that water-chestnuts, which used to be eaten by the pre- 
historic Swiss lake-dwellers, grow so profusely in the 
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Cashmere lakes as to be a real help in times of scarcity. 
I had heard of that splendid stuff patou, or native home- 
spun, just like Irish or Hebridean frieze ; and of the 
floating gardens, which sometimes only too well justify 
their name; for the thief comes by night, cuts the ropes, 
and tows away garden and crop. I had heard, too, of 
the mosque at Srinugger, in which they keep a hair of 
Mohammed’s beard. Pictures are an abomination to the 
Mussulman, images he hates worse than the Jew does ; 
but from relic-worship he is no more free than the 
Methodists, who in Cornwall now and then show some 
of John Wesley’s belongings, just as if he was a medisval 
saint. Boating about by moonlight through the water- 
ways of Srinugger must be delightful. In the clear, cool 
light the mountains look all the better for being treeless ; 
the bridges seem as grand and mysterions as the Rialto. 
The moldering lattice-work of the tumble-down houses 
becomes glorified into something far more picturesque 
than a Venetian palace; the lamps flitting about on the 
terraces, the light that streams from the palace-window, 
make one think of Haroun Alraschid and of 


“The fourscore windows all alight, 
As with the quintessence of flame.” 


Above all, night throws a vail over the dirt which, 
among @ people who only change their shirts once a 
year, is so distressing by day. Altogether, Cashmere (alas ! 
that since this was written we must say what is left of it), 
is a place to which the mem-sahib, if she reads Mme. 
Ujfalvy’s book and studies its beautiful illustrations, is 
sure to insist on being taken during one of her visits to 
the hills. Darbous and Baltis and such like she will be 
content to leave to those who travel ‘‘in the interests of 
science ”; a big mountain is only a little one magnified, 
the largest glacier in the world is only the Mer de Glace 
multiplied ever so many times. One can imagine all this 
if one has been to Switzerland ; but Cashmere and its 
lake—they must be something-that the rest of the world 
can’t show, for here is a lady who began by talking of 
disenchantment and bemoaning her hard fate in having 
come so far to see what she might have seen for fifty 
franes by taking a season ticket from Paris—actually con- 
fessing, when she has had a moonlight row on the lake, 
that Cashmere is not over-rated after all, and that if 
poor Jacquemont didn’t grow enthusiastic about it, it 
must have been because he was already sickening for the 
fever that carried him off. As for the glaciers and glori- 
ous passes and higher mountaineering, all that may well 
be left to the few who take the same view of things that 
Mrs. F. Burnaby does, viz., that going up Mont Blanc 
and the Aiguille du Midi and half-a-dozen 11,000 feet cols 
in Summer is a mere trifle, and that the healthiest time 
for a lady to undertake such ascents is the Winter. When 
Winter sets in, by-the-way, the Maharajah clears his 
capital of strangers, so those of Mrs. Burnaby’s mind, 
being obliged to move on, might turn their attention to 
the Karakorum giants. 

In one thing Cashmere compares pleasantly with the 
Himalaya sanitaria. They, perched each on its spur of 
mountain, have no walks, or at most one. Everybody 
complains of this. In Cashmere you can get about in all 
directions. . Will there ever be tunnels up in that part of 
the world, like the St. Gothard and the rest ? Why not ? 
There’s money and energy enough if it was spent aright. 
The Book tells us man was put upon the earth to sub- 
due it; alas, he has always been so much fonder of wast- 
ing his strength in subduing his fellow-men ! 

One thing remained a deception to the last. even after 
Mme. Ujfalvy had come to acknowledge thut Cashmere is 


surprisingly beautiful though it disappointed her at first 
sight. The fruit is poor; they bring seeds trom Europe, 
but the plants degenerate. So much for Mme. Ujfalvy. 
I don’t think many English ladies will follow the dustier 
route of her coquettish sister - officer, Mme. Dieulafoy. 
Persia and Chaldea are very interesting—to the archee- 
ologist. M. Dieulafoy was sent by the French Govern- 
ment to collect specimens of, and learn as much as he 
could about, those enameled bricks and tiles of which the 
Burlington Club collection gave some exquisite samples. 
Those who saw that collection may remember No.146, the 
old Persian star-shaped wall tile, with rose and rose-leaves 
in relief. And No. 144 (lent by{Mr. Holman Hunt), a choco- 
late background covered with white foliage touched with 
green, and, in blue relief, an inscription bearing the name 
of the Shiah Mahdi, who disappeared as a child in 868 
and will come again to bring all the world to the faith. 
Some of these tiles showed, by their Chinese feeling, 
that of old there was trade between Persia and the 
Flowery Land. Persian fleets really went the whole 
round ; but this was before the deadening effect of Mo- 
hammedanism. Though the fleets are gone, however, the 
art lasts on. Good enameled tiles and bricks are still 
made ; though nothing now made will compare with such 
glorious work as that of the blue mosque at Tauris, 
with one vast nave lined with reddish-gray enamel, the 
other with every tint of blue, from the deepest “ navy” 
to the lightest verditer. This splendid fifteenth-century 
mosque has been sadly shattered by an earthquake, and 
has suffered still more through being used as a quarry by 
the inhabitants. It was built by Sunnis, so the Persian 


Shiahs think its destruction a pious work. Mme. Dieula- 
foy’s photographs are delightful, whether they represent 


castles, as at Tauris and Veramine, the very models of our 
feudal strongholds ; or mosques and colleges, of which 
Sultanieh and Kazbin were wonderful examples ; or trees 
like the plane of Tadjrich, which measures twenty yards 
round ; or groups of mollahs or market people so life- 
like that we think they are going to talk. I never saw a 
better grqup than those two Persian women of Maranda, 
in black cloaks and hoods, talking to the girl who kneels 
at her work of kneading cut straw and cowdung to repair 
the floor with. And Mme. Dieulafoy’s letter-press is full 
of fun, too. Ina particularly bandit-haunted spot they 
are joined by five or six Persians, who beg to be allowed 
to travel under the protection of the brave Feringhis. 
‘Je me considérais avec orgueil,” she says. ‘‘ I never felt 
so proud in my life. What, a gamin de ma taille to act 
as protector to those big-bearded and well-armed men !” 
She describes vividly her encounter with a rose-water 
merchant, whose wife gazed in amazentent,from her 
screened face at the bold woman of the West. Then, 
how she chaffs the Persian aga at Djoulfa, who, 
when, thanks to the English consul, a Russian, every- 
thing is ready for the start, comes up in state with all his 
suite and hopes he may be able to help on their arrange- 
ments. ‘‘ Did your Excellency have a good nap ?” is her 
answer—a very proper one, seeing that, when she had 
waited on the aga with a letter of introduction she was 
told he was asleep. What puzzles me is, how she learnt 
Persian. She says she took every opportunity of hearing 
it spoken, but you may hear a good deal of a language 
without gaining much unless you know something to 
begin with. She has a good deal to tell us about the Per- 
sian royal family. Nasrred Din’s heir-apparent was edu- 
cated by that Mirza Nizam who, three-and-twenty years 
ago, made such a figure at the Ecole Polytechnique. But 
the bigots are still very strong in Persia; and they ap- 
pealed to the Shah about the frightful immorality of 
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allowing the future king-of-kings to wear clothes of the , 
European cut. Mirza, only saved from death by the en- 
treaties of his pupil, was banished to Kachan ; and the 
prince, who is hereditary Governor of Tauris, so com- 
pletely lost all authority that his servants behaved worse 
than those of Robert of Normandy, and plundered him not 
of his clothes only but his food. His Royal Highness ap- 
pealed in a very Oriental way to the prefect of police, 
having him well bastinadoed, and then, a few days after, 
sending him a robe of honor by way of consolation. The 
Shah thought this scarcely a promising system of gov- 
ernment ; so the young prince now lives in retirement at 
Teheran, and probably whe& his time comes to succeed 
to the throne there will be a revolution. The Kadjars, 


the royal tribe of Persia, are Syrian Turcomans brought | 


THE FRENCHWOMAN IN THE EAST. 


unable, too, to doctor him herself, for her medicine-chest. 
had gone on with the heavy baggage, she determined to 
push on to Teheran. How she has to waste a day in 
hunting for and getting horses and a covered litter ; how 
the carriage gets ‘‘stodged”’ on the road and is pulled 
out next morning by the oxen of some passing peasants ; 
how, reaching Teheran at night, she loses her way and 
drives about in frantic search of the Christian quarter, is 
so well told that we almost forget the husband who was 
getting worse all this time, and would probably have 
fared better under the disciples of Avicenna. How she 
met the widow Torkan Khanoum, who spoke Persian, 
Arabic, Turkish and Russian ; had never pierced her 
nostrils with the usual three holes; and, ruling in 
widowed state, went about attended by a pet panther. 


TOREAN KHANOUM AND HER PET PANTHER, 


in by Tamerlane. 


made commander of the forces by Tamasp II., the next 
step was to seize the throne, which they did toward the 
end of the last century. Napoleon, anxious to attack the 
British on the side of India, sent out Gardanne to the 
Shah ; but he was checkmated by General Malcolm, who 
purchased Persian neutrality at £1,000 a day. On the 
fall of Napoleon, the pension suddenly ceased, and when 
the Shah showed the British ambassador the treaty, this 
patriotic gentleman, Mme. Dieulafoy was told, tore off 
the signatures and swallowed them! That is how his- 
tory is made. One thing that Mme. Dieulafoy did showed 
her energy if not her good sense. At Kazbin her hus- 
band was taken very ill; and, unwilling to trust him to 
the Persian doctors, who have not got beyond Avicenna, 


Shah Abbas set them to guard the ; 
frontiers, and their chief Fattaly Khan, having been | 


I said few of our ladies would care to follow her ; and 
yet there are few more interesting routes for those who 
prefer men to mountains, and beautiful ‘‘ mirhabs ” like 
the Alhambra, and octagons like a cathedral chapter 
house, only cased in lustred tiles, to the rather monoto- 
nous glaciers of Baltistan. The people are lively and in- 
teresting ; they reminded her of her own Languedoc 
peasants, and she lived a great deal among them, seeing 
everything and telling her story in a business-like way, 
which is a great improvement on the ‘‘ gush” of many 
lady travelers. 

Persia is a land of ruins and cool mosque - cloisters 
and underground reservoirs ; and its minarets, if one may 
| judge by that at Narshirvan, dispose of the Irish round- 

towers mystery. The Irish round tower is a minaret, 
‘the lower buildings of which have been dwarfed into 
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iasignificance. Not that the old Irish were Moham- 
iaedans, but the oldest church-towers all over Europe are 
round ; the pattern came from the East, and probably the 
imilders as well ; and the fashion of square towers didn’t 
set in till later, and had scareely reached Ireland at 
the time of the English invasion. One is glad to find 
that the Persians are at last opening their eyes to the 
folly of letting curio-hunters steal the tiles from half- 
ruined mosques and sell them at Teheran. Many of the 
ruins are now * closed to the public”; and with Moham- 
medans one must always be a little more careful than 
Mme. Ujfalvy was with heathens. Mme. Ujfalvy has a 
good story of how her husband stole the sacred dagger in 
a temple near Sultanpoor and left a rupee in its place. 
Zenana work ? Yes, it is going on in Persia, thanks to 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. Mme. Dieulafoy saw 
a good deal of them at Teheran, where they helped her 
to nurse her husband through his long illness. The 
Shah gives them a yearly subsidy ; and besides the 


Armenians, who come in great numbers, they get a good | 


many Mussulman girls, who learn sewing, ironing and 
other household arts, and also gain some notions of his- 
tory and geography. At Djoulfa the Armenians have a 
Sisterhood of St. Catherine ; but of course Mme. Dieu- 
lafoy thinks them very poor creatures compared with 
the Frenchwomen. 

Well, France may be proud of her efficiers d’académie, 
if they are in the habit of making such journeys and 
writing such journals as Mesdames Dieulafoy and Ujfalvy 
Bourdon. If any American woman thinks of following in 
their steps, let her be sure to learn photography, for 
her own sake as well as for the sake of those who will 
read her inevitable book. 


SCOTTS REVERSES, 
Sr Water Scorr was engaged, at the time of his mis- 


fortunes, in writing the ‘‘ Life of Bonaparte,” taking up 
his new novel of ‘*‘ Woodstock ” at intervals by way of re- 


lief. These tasks he continued, with steady persever- | 


ance, in the midst of all his distresses. Even on the 
day which brought assurance of the grand catastrophe, 
le resumed in the afternoon the task which ®ad engaged 
him in the morning. There was more triumph over cir- 


cumstances here than might be supposed, for he had | 


lately begun to feel the first touches of the infirmities 


of age—age to which ease, not hard work, is naturally | 


appropriate. His sleep was now less sound than it had 
been; his eyesight was failing; and, above all, he felt 
that backwardness of thé intellectual power which is in- 
separable from years. The will, however, was green as 
ever, and under the promptifig of an honorable spirit, it 
did its work nobly. Doggedly, doggedly did the energetic 
old man rouse himself from his melancholy couch and 
set to his task at an hour when gayety lmd little more 
than sought his. Firmly did he keep to his desk during 
long hours, till he could satisfy himself that he had done 
his utmost. The temptations of society, the more in- 
sinuating claims of an overworked system for rest, were 
alike resolutely rejected. The world must ever hear 
with wonder that between the third day after his bank- 
ruptey and the fifteenth day thereafter, he had written a 
volume of ‘“‘ Woodstock,” although several of these days 
had been spent in comparative vacancy, to allow the 
imagination time for brooding. He believed that, for a 
bet, he could have written this volume in ten days. Just 
a fortnight after his final breach with fortune, he says in 
his journal : ‘I have now no pecuniary provisions to 
embarrass me, and I think, now the shock of the discov- 
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ery is past and over, I am much better off on the whole. 
. . » I shall be free of a hundred petty public duties im- 
posed on me as a man of consideration, of the expense 
of a great hospitality, and, what is better, of the waste of 
time connected with it. I have known in my day all 
kinds of society, and can pretty well estimate how much 
or how little one loses by retiring from all but that which 
is very intimate. ... If I could see those about me as 
indifferent to the loss of rank as I am, I should be com- 
paratively happy. As it is, time must salve that sore, 
and to time I trust it.” 


IN SPRING 
Br J, W. T. 
LIke a child's waking smile, the earth’s is bright, 
The clear blue heavens a far-off sleeping sea, 
With here and there a rippling cloud-wave white, 
Stretching away beyond the world and me, 


Around, the golden gorse is flowering high, 
Lush bluebells gem the verdure at my fect; 
And o’er me, as in idlesse deep I lie, 
Steals the first breath of Spring, with Mayblooms sweet, 


Beneath, beyond, the green vale opens wide, 

With many a farmstead home and grazing steers; 
And murmurs, like some half-forgotten tide 

Heard in a shell, creep slowly through mine ears. 


Innocent voices! but ye raise the ghosts 
That haunt the silent chambers of the past; 
Lean, hollow-eyed, they throng in countless hosts, 
And ‘tween me and the light their shadows cast; 


And fetter all my will, and surely steep, 
Like some insidious opiate on the brain, 
My spirit in a dark, unwholesome sleep, 
Whose dreams the old, dread visions shape again: 


Of love that found not love for which it yearned ; 
Of noble aims distorted into sin; 

And the strong wine of youth abused, and turned 
To potent poison for the soul within. 


A fool's weak thought! Here, on this altar-hill, 
With Nature’s pulses quickening to the fruit 
In bud and branch, let the enslaved will 
Rise from its slough of sloth, no longer mute. 


So sings the bee that hums about my head; 
For ever this the burden of his song: 


“Rouse thee! Time speeds; bury thy festering aeadr 
Thy nerves are cramped, for thou hast dreamed too long!’ 


THE OATH HE TOOK. 


By CLARENCE M. BoUTELLE, 


Cuapter I, 


‘Tr will not be for long. I shall surely come back.” 

The man’s manner was earnest and honest, and no one 
except a woman, and a woman in love, and a woman in- 
clined to be a trifle jealous, could have doubted word and 
tone and look, even for a moment. 


But the woman hesitated. There was not really doubt 
of her lover in her mind ; the shadow which lay across 
her soul was more vague than doubt, and harder for a 
sensitive woman to bear. 

** But why must you go at all ?” 

*‘T cannot tell you that,” he said, gravely, while a 
strange look of pain crept up into his eyes; ‘‘at least 
not now. Some time I can—perhaps ; I hope I can; I 
believe I can.” 

The golden head opposite him was raised proudly. 


af tl tote 
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The firm gaze of the bright blue eyes rested upon his 
face, half angry, half sullen. 

“Do you think, Mr. Hugh Dashwood, that that is quite 
fair toward the woman who is your promised wife ?” 

‘* Don’t, Dolly ; don’t ask it in that way. You know I 
love you. You know I am true to you. You knowl 
would do anything for you that Icould do. You know 
T would tell you all you wish to know, if I only could. 
You do know all that, don’t you ?” 

‘‘How do Iknow ? I’ve only known you two short 
months, and es 

‘Oh, Dolly, Dolly !” cried: Hugh, coming nearer to 
her, and bending over her with a face eloquent with pas- 
sionate protest, ‘‘do you doubt me? Have two months 
been too short to teach you how much I love you ?” 

Her mood changed. 

‘*No,’’ she said, as she laid her arm along his shoulders, 
“two months have been as much for me as whole life- 
times are to some women. Ido trust you. 
you. Only—only i 

** Well ?” 

‘** Only I wish you could tell me why you are called to 
London so suddenly ?” 

** And that is the one thing I cannot tell you, little one ; 
the one thing I must deny you. Be patient. You shall 
know in time.” 

‘*May I see the message you received ?” 

The man’s face crimsoned. 

“No,” he said, briefly and somewhat harshly. 

The girl's blue eyes looked down at the grass ; then 
they were raised to his face, and he saw they were full 
of tears. 

He saw a question in them, too—a question which 
startled him. 

‘* What is it, dear little woman ?” he asked, tenderly— 
‘‘what is it? There is more behind that sorry face than 
my sudden call to London.” 

She looked down again and said nothing. 

**Am I not right ?” ; 

‘* Yes,” she said, in a very low voice, and without look- 
ing at him. 

** Will you tell me all about it ? We must learn to be 
perfectly frank with one another. God knows I would 
keep nothing back from you if it were honorable to tell.” 

‘1 will be frank, Hugh—I will be perfectly frank. I 
love you. I trust you. I believe you. But there are 
some who do not, or who pretend they do not.” 

** Wayne Darrell, for one, I suppose,” said Hugh, in a 
whisper. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ Wayne Darrell, for one.” 

**And what does Mr. Wayne Darrell presume to say 
about me ?” he asked, savagely. 

‘*Don’t be angry,” she pleaded; ‘‘I do not believe 
him. Only I have known him all my life, and he is so 
much older than I am, and he seems so much wiser, and 
I have always wanted, oh! so much, to hear your dear 
voice deny the cruel things he has said.” 

‘* Well, what has he said ?” 

“You know, Hugh, that you have little money, while 
I am a wealthy woman, and—and——” 

“I see. Enough of that. When Mr. Wayne Darrell 
imp htes unworthy motives to me, he lies! And he knows 
he does. What else ?” 

“Nothing definite. There have been dark hints at 
some wicked secret in your life. I hate secrets. I love 
you so truly that I believe I could forgive almost anything 
—almost anything except deceit. You could blot out a 
worse past, standing here with your arms about me, than 
ay at which Wayue Darrell ever hinted.” 


I do love 
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She paused and looked at him expectantly. 

He was looking away across the lawn, his face white 
and stern, his eyes full of a nameless agony. 

After a minute he turned toward her. 

‘There is nothing to tell,” he said, slowly. 

‘I believe you, Hugh—I believe you with my whole 
heart ; it would kill me to doubt you. Some time I shall 
know anything which honor forbids your telling now. I 
shall keep saying that over and over to myself whenever 
Wayne is more unjust than usual. You will surely come 
back to me ?” 

**T surely will.” 

**You promise it ?” 

‘*T promise it.” 

The girl hesitated a moment. 

Then, laying her hand impressively on his arm, she 
asked : 

** Will you swear it ?” 

‘IT will swear it—I do swear it!” he answered, 
solemnly. ‘I will be true to you in thought and word 
and deed, and I will come back to you, so help me 
God !” 

Then he stooped and kissed her, held her tightly in 
his arms for a long minute, then turned and walked 
rapidly away to catch the afternoon express-train for 
London—so he aid. Dolly Duncan followed him with 
her loving glance. 

She admired his strong figure ; she admired his easy 
grace of movement ; she admired his air of conscious 
manhood. 

She watched him as he moved away, the sunlight all 
about him—watched him until the English oaks hid him 
from her loving eyes. 

‘* He will come back,” she said, trustingly. 

She turned to go to the house. 

A bit of folded paper on the grass at her feet caught 
her eye. She picked it up. 

** Liverpool, June 10th, 1874. 

“Mr. HucH DasHwoop—Pauline is sick—dying, we fear. You 


must come at once. I will take no more denials. Come promptly, 
or take the consequenées. ‘** WILLIAM GRANTLEY.” 


‘* He swore he would be true,” cried the little woman, 
brokenly ; ‘‘he swore he would be true and would come 


back! And he lied—he lied—he Jied /” 

She staggered forward a few yards. The sky grew 
dark ; the sun seemed to grow and fill the whole heavens 
with its awful blaze ; the trees danced before her eyes. 
How dark it was ! 

The lawn seemed to reel and rock beneath her feet, and 
now the whole atmosphere seemed one roaring sea of fire. 
Dark—light—dark—light, with the regularity of a pen- 
dulum’s swing. . 

Then, as the glare of light faded into darkness again, 
some one rushed up to her, and she felt, through her 
failing and fading senses, the strong arms of a strong 
man about her. His kisses fell upon her lips ; his words 
of love rang in her dulled ears. 

It was Wayne Darrell, the man whom she had known 
all her life ! 


Cuapter II. 

Mr. Hueu Dasuwoop walked slowly up the steps of the 
dingy old house in Liverpool which he had learned was 
the residence of Mr. William Grantley. 

His lips were pale, there was an unhealthy and un- 
natural spot of bright color in each cheek. He looked 
very nervous and agitated, as he hesitated a moment be- 
fore lifting the heavy knocker and vigorously announc- 
ing his presence. The dvor was opened at once, ‘Lhe 
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man-servant who opened the door glanced at his card, 
and, without being civil enough to bew to Hugh, said, 
sternly and frigidly : 

** You are expected, sir.” 

Hugh was shown into an old-fashioned parlor, with 
furnishings which were dingy and shabby as well as old- 
fashioned. 

It looked the abode of decayed gentility, very much 
decayed. It was not quite what he expected. 

He had not long to wait and think, however, for he 
had scarcely seated himself before a door, opposite the 
one at which he had entered, opened, and three men 
came into the room. 
| Hugh ‘rose instantly. 

' All four remained standing. There was evidently a 
feeling of the utmost constraint among them all. 

“‘Tam Mr. Grantley,” said one of the three. 

He was a very small, very old, very gray and remark- 
ably honest and inoffensive-looking gentleman. 

Hugh felt something of surprise, but concealed his 
feeling, and bowed gravely. 

**My friend, Dr. Pillwell, our family physician,” said 
Mr. Grantley, indicating a stout, bluff-looking individual. 

Dr. Pillwell and Hugh Dashwood looked at each other, 
and bowed slightly with much gravity and dignity. 

“* My legal adviser, Mr. Brief,” said Mr. Grantley. 

Hugh looked at the third man then, for the first time 
since he had entered the room. 

Instinctively he reached out his hand; that of the 
lawyer closed over it. 

**T have met Mr. Brief before,” said Mr. Dashwood. 

“T have the honor of Mr. Dashwood’s acquaintance,” 
said Mr. Brief. . 


Brief shake the hand of Hugh; but the merchant would 
have dealt with almost any man at his counting-room, 


and had doubtless shaken the hand of many a precious | 


rascal, 
The doctor had smoothed—and possibly shortened—the 


pathway from this world to the world which is to come | 
for more than one outcast; and Mr. Brief had smiled | 


into the eyes of at least two men just before the black 
caps were drawn over their faces, and shaken their hands 
on justice’s scaffold, when his genius had to be added 
to their crimes to bring them there. 

Grantley was shocked. 

Pillwell was shocked. 

Hugh was somehow comforted a little. 

But a shake of the hand doesn’t mean much, after all. 

“Is Miss Grantley still alive ?” asked Hugh, :despe- 
rately blurting out something, after waiting vainly for one 
of the others to open the conversation. 

The merchant and the doctor looked at each other, 
helplessly enough ; then both turned hopefully toward 
ihe lawyer. 

Mr. Brief coughed and cleared his throat. 

** Mrs, Hugh Dashwood still lives !” he remarked. 

“Gentlemen,” said Hugh, “for a year I have been 
lunted and threatened. Iam a single man ; I never saw 
Pauline Grantley; I've puzzled myself over the matter 
fully as much as I have worried over it. Although there 
las never been a demand for money, I have said black- 
mail more than once ; but Mr, Grantley doesn’t look like 
a man who would be ud 

“The soul of honor !” interrupted the lawyer. 

**The very soul of honor !” agreed the doctor. 

“Then I’ve imagined that I had a namesake some- 
Where ~ 

‘* That isn’t it,” said the doctor. 


“That isn’t it at all,” said Mr. Brief. ‘I have ex- 
amined the register with care. The signatures to your 
vigorous letters of denial arg the same as that in the re- 
gister. Were it murder, with such evidence as I have, 
instead of marriage, I’d—I’d——” 

** Well ?” asked Hugh. 

“Td see that full justice was done you, you rascal ! 
T’'d see you hanged !” thundered Mr. Brief. 

Mr. Grantley and the doctor nodded their approval. 
They evidently considered that Brief had amply atoned 
for having shaken Hugh’s hand. 

Hugh smiled; then his face grew grave again in a 
moment. 

There was a woman dying up-stairs, no matter how 
much or how little he might be to her, or she to him, and 
his relation to her was a matter of terrible doubt. 

‘* Then I’ve imagined some plot against me—some plot 
of which Iam unable to guess the cause, but with the 
forgery of my name to a church register in it.” Hugh 
said that, taking up the conversation where it had been 
interrupted, and glancing from one to the other of his 
three companions as he finished. 

One and all, they shook their heads. 

‘** There is one thing left, then,” said Hugh, desperately; 
*‘and only one that I can think of : Has there ever been 
insanity in your family ?” 

** And he turned toward Mr. Grantley. 

**You scoundrel !” cried that gentleman, white with 
passion, and then seemed to choke with his angry emo- 
tion, and said no more. 

** Never !” said Dr. Pillwell, with emphasis, answering 


| for him—‘‘never! The dying woman is as strong men- 
| tally as any person I ever mret.” 
Both Grantley and Pillwell looked shocked to see Mr. | 


‘** That is enough,” said Hugh, quietly‘and with dignity ; 
*‘quite enough! For a year I have repelled and re- 
sented the advances and claims made by Mr. Grantley 
and his daughter. The claims are false. I never saw 
Pauline Grantley. Iam here, not because I did not dare 
remain away—for innocence need fear nothing—but be- 
cause I wish to know all I can of this matter before the 
grave closes over the lips of this woman who claims to be 


my wife. I enter formal protest,” turning to Mr. Brief, 


|} as he spoke, “‘ against what has been and what is claimed. 


I solemnly charge you all, and each of you, as honorable 
men, to remember that I distinctly reserve the right to 
defend myself at law, and by coming here and submitting 
to an interview with the woman who calls me her hus- 
band I admit nothing whatever. Now Iam ready to see 
—the—the lady.” 

Mr. Grantley touched a bell. A servant appeared. 

‘Tell the nurse to let Mrs. Dashwood know that her 
husband is here at last, and will see her at once,” he 
said. 

Hugh checked an angry expression, but bit his lips 
until they bled. 

The four men went up-stairs together. At the door of 
the first room they paused. The lawyer gave a discreet 
little cough, and the quick-eared nurse came out. 

** Your wife is quite prepared to see you sir,” she said, 
‘and you may go in at once.” 

Hugh bowed and entered the room. 

The others paused just outside the half-open door. 

It was no discredit to Hugh to say that his eyes filled 
with tears at the sight he saw. It was a terrible change, 
this coming from the dingy parlor below-stairs, and from 
his wordy war with Mr. Grantley and his friends, to this 
large and light and luxurious room, where wealth and 
tenderness had fought so bravely for the life of a loved 
one, and been beaten utterly. 


THE OATH 


HE 


TOOK. 


The woman who sat up in bed, many soft pillows at | 
her back, had been a most wondrously beautiful crea- 


ture. The fever, which had burned up her flesh and 
dried up her blood, had been powerless to destroy her 
loveliness. She would be lovely in her shroud. 

She turned toward the door with eagerness. 

Disappointment flashed up into her eyes. 

‘*Who are you ?” she demanded, 

The other gentlemen filed slowly in. 

** Who are you ?” she demanded again. 

Her voice was no louder nor higher than it had been 
before. There was nothing in it to alarm the onlookers. 
The doctor, stepping to her side, and, laying his fingers 
on her wrist, looked puzzled, not frightened. 

‘*Who are you ?” she said again. 

‘“‘Hugh Dashwood, at your service,” he answered. | 

**T never saw you before,” she said, turning her face | 
away. 

Mr. Grantley touched Mr. Brief significantly on the | 
arm, and said a word or two in his ear. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

**T met Mr. Dashwood a half-dozen years ago,” he 
said, ‘‘and I have seen him two or three times a year 
since. The gentleman here is Mr. Dashwood; there is 
no cheat nor deceit in that.” 

The stricken father turned to the doctor, a horrible 
suspicion showing in his face—a suspicion so horrible | 
that he could not put it into words. 

The doctor, in his turn, shook his head, 

**She is perfectly sane,”’ he said--‘‘as sane as I am,” 


The dying woman started up. 

‘*“Where is he? Where is my husband? Where is | 
the man who deceived me and deserted me and ruined | 
my life? Will not even death bring him ?” 

Hugh Dashwood stepped gravely forward, close up to 
the bedside. 

‘*Some one forged my name to the church register,”’ 
he said. ‘*You would knowthe man if you could see | 
him. Describe his appearance.” 

**T will,” she cried, with sudden energy—‘‘I will! Let 
me think.” 

For one moment she pressed her palm to her forehead ; 
the sunset light fell all about her. She let her hand 
drop to her side, and turned to look at the glowing west ; 
then she sank slowly and gently back among the pillows. 

** We shall never know—never in this world !” said the 
doctor, letting her hand fall, and turning aside his head. | 


Cuarter III. 


Hvexu Dasuwoop hurried away from Liverpool. All 
three men—Mr. Grantley and Dr. Pillwell, as well as Mr. 

srief—shook his hand warmly when he went. 

The mystery was as great as ever mystery had been, 
but it was no longer any concern of his ; he had no longer 
a cloud across his future. 

He could go back to Dolly Duncan now and tell her 
why he had been ealled from her side; he could tell her 
why he had said ‘‘ London,” that no inquisitive person 
might follow him to Liverpool ; he could now tell her all 
he knew. 


He could show her the letters of kind wishes and | 
steadfast trust which the three men, who had met him as | 
a foe, had, at parting, given him as friends. 

His journey back to the home of his love was a pleas- 
ant one—a very pleasant one. He left the train at the 
station ; he took the short-cut through the wood. 

‘‘Home again!” he said to himself, as he forced his 
way through a hedge and stood at length on the land 


which belonged to iu. ..oun.: i Ned" WE 
wife. 

He walked slowly up the long hill in the pleasant 
afternoon, stopping now and then to look at some pleas- 
ant bit of scenery at a turn in the road, or an opening in 


3 his promised 


| the trees. 


He sauntered leisurely along the path at the edge of 
the cliff, looking down from time to time at the river and 
village and the distant residences and farms, and cateh- 
ing a far-away glimpse of the sea occasionally. 


He came to the highest point of his path. Before him, 


| something less than a mile away, was the grand old Eng- 


lish mansion, the home of his betrothed, as it had been 
the home of her ancestors for many generations. There 
was a bit of color on the lawn—the dainty dress of Dolly 
Duncan. 

He touched his fingers to his lips and tossed a lover's 
kiss across the space between. This true and loyal heart 
sent its loving thought across this narrow space to the 
unknowing and unwatching object of its affection. 

Narrow space? Narrow ? 

How poor and weak and inadequate words are in the 
crises of existence—in the tragedies of being. 

Narrow ? 

Narrow as—the grave! And passed as easily. 

Hugh Dashwood looked aside. An evil face glared out 
from the thicket, a dozen paces away. Hate looked level 
into his eyes. 

A whispered curse stirred and polluted the sweet June 
air. 

There was a puff of smoke. There was a quick report. 
A dull, numb sensation smote him in the side—and grew, 
as the seconds rolled on, into a keen agony. The earth 
seemed to ebb and flow beneath his feet. He saw the 
path, the house, the face of the man in the thicket ; he 
saw the tree-trunks, the tree-tops, the open depths of the 
wide, blue sky. 

He was going over. 

He could not help himself. 

His feet slipped off. The solid face of the cliff seemed 
to dash up by him with a dizzying speed. Some rough 
object seemed hurled against him from below. He 
caught at it, desperately but vainly, and the great tree 
swept by him, crushing and beating him as it passed, as 
though hurled by the hand of a giant at the sky itself. 

He struck a ledge, rolled ovey twice, and fell out into 
space again. 

He wondered vaguely whether he should fall on and on 
for ever, and he pitied himself in an impersonal way, as 
though he had been another, or as though there were two 
of him, knowing that he needed pity, because he felt 
that both his legs were broken and his ribs crushed in. 

Down, down, down ! 

Down through the ragged thickets, and over the sharp 
rocks, until the end of it came in the softest and daintiest 


| of dells. 


Trees, centuries old, had showered down their leaves 
for generations to make a bed like down. 
ereenest of grass all about him. 
brushed his face. 


There was the 
Sweet-breathed flowers 


A bright-eyed bird came down near him, and sang as 
he might have done when Eden was new and Cain was a 
possibility of the world’s future. 

‘**T promised her I would come back. 
me—will she know ?” 

These were the thoughts of this brave, true soul as he 
lay there and waited—waited for death. 

He knew that, never deceiving himself for a moment 
into the thought that life held more than hours for him 


Will she doubt 
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now. And the thought hurt him more than the crushed 
and mangled limbs did. 

The sunset light crept across his face, lessened, less- 
ened, lessened—died out. 

‘I promised her I would come back !” he said ; ‘‘ God 
knows I meant it !” 

The moon rose. 
the waiting man. The tender dews lay about him. 

The breezes stirred the grass beside his face, and shook 
a fairt perfume from the slumbering flowers. 

“T promised——” 

How dark it was! How hard his breath came ! 

What was it he promised ? 

TI swore I would come back to 
The love which beat 
in his heart crept up 
to. his lips, and re- 
mained there. 

He breathed once— 


He smiled. 


twice. Then all was 
still ! 
Human promises 


need conditions, and 
life is one. 

Some cruel thing 
stole through the 
thicket, and the little 
bird crept deeper in 


among the leaves, 
feeling the instinct 


of thankfulness that 
the prowler of the 
night had passed 
him by. 

And he shivered, 
as birds and men 
have shivered again 
and again during all 
these hundreds of 
weary, wicked years 
since murder first 
shrank behind the 
ceoward’s query, 
‘Am I my brother's 
keeper ?” 

For Cain is of the 
past and present, God 
help us, as well as of 
the future. 


Cuarter IV. 

Srx years went by. 
A woman might 
surely have been pardoned had she ceased to wait long 
before they had passed. 

Six years and a haif, for it was Winter, with its snow 
and wind and biting cold, when Dolly Duncan gave it 
all up, and gave herself up, too. 

Only the watchful spirits of the night know of the 
many bitter tears she shed; only God and the angels 
know of the wild and frenzied prayers she uttered. 

We can only guess at the pain and sorrow, and regret 
and doubt, that slowly crushed the life out of her soul 
and heart. 

She gave it all up at last, as I have said, and one bitter 
morning, when the sky was black with storm-clouds and 
the air full of drifting snow, she drove with Wayne Dar- 
rell to the little church in the village, and came back to 


“Noo BONNET! 


Its silvery light crept over the face of | 


A RETROSPECT. 


“WHAT A LOVELY NEW BONNET YOU'VE Gor, C1ssy!” 
Way, I’vE HAD IT years AND years !” 


her childhood’s home his wife. It was surely an ill- 
omened marriage; the day was a carnival of storm. 
Mrs. Briggs, the old housekeeper, and Dolly’s faithfu} 
adviser in all the days which had passed, protested vainly 
against the act which Dolly had finally consented to. 
Wayne Darrell, a cruel smile on his lips, said nothing. 
Dolly signed the register with a uand which trembled ; 
the hand of Wayne Darrell, however, had never been 


| steadier. 


But he commenced to sign his name with an H, and 
swore under his breath as he smeared it out and began 
with W. 

Husband and wife drove home in silence. I think poor 
Dolly cried behind her vail nearly all the way. 

She went to her 
room at once, leaving 
Wayne below. 

At tea-time Mrs. 
Briggs was not vis- 
ible. 

“Where is Mrs. 
Briggs?” asked 
Dolly. 

The servant looked 
frightened, and said 
nothing. 

Wayne Darrell took 
it upon himself to 
answer. 

‘You may go,” he 
said, roughly, to the 
servant; then, turn- 
ing to his wife as 
soon as they were 
alone, he continued : 
“‘T have sent Mrs. 
Briggs away. I have 
dismissed her. Nevei 
mention her name in 
my presence again.” 

‘*But she has been 
housekeeper ever 
since my mother 
died — ever since I 
was born.” 

“T cannot help 
that. She is a mali- 
cious busybody ; she 
tried to prevent my 
marriage with you. 
I shall never forget 
that—I shall never 
forgive it.” 

‘** But, Wayne, this 
house is mine ; she was my servant. I shall have her 
return.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Pardon me, Mrs. Darrell,” he said; ‘but hence- 
forth J am master here. The law gives me that right.” 

‘“‘Tt was my father’s will that she should remain here,” 
protested Dolly, stoutly. 

‘“‘ You are mistaken,” asserted Mr. Darrell, taking « 
dainty little volume from his pocket—-a volume bound in 
red leather and with gilt edges—and turning over tho 
leaves slowly. ‘You are mistaken. I have a copy of 
the old gentleman’s will here. Let me read an extract 
from it : ‘I direct that five hundred pounds per year be 
paid to my well-beloved nephew, Wayne Darrell, as long 
as he shall live ; I direct that five hundred pounds per 
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year be paid to my nephew, 
Hugh Dashwood, whom I 
have never seen, trusting 
that he may prove as deserving as I believe 
Wayne Darrell to be. I leave all my pro- 
perty, real and personal, not otherwise disposed of, to 
my dear daughter, Dolly Duncan, on these conditions : 
1. That Wayne Darrell shall continue to have his home 
within the old mansion until my daughter shall marry. 
2. That Hugh Dashwood shall be invited to, and always 
be welcome at, the old home until my daughter shall 
marry. 3. That Mrs. Briggs shall be retained as house- 
keeper, adviser and friend by my daughter until she 
shall marry. In conclusion, I express it as my dearest 
wish that my beloved daughter shall become the wife of 
one of her cousins.’ ”’ 

Wayne paused a moment. 

“Ts that to the point ?”’ he asked, with a coarse laugh. 

Dolly’s head fell forward upon the table. 

‘“‘Oh, Hugh, Hugh!” she cried, ‘‘why did you never 
come back ?” 

Wayne Darreil was pale as death. His eyes glittered 
like coals of fire. 

‘*Tt’s rather late to ask that ?” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ But 
I'll tell you something of it. Since you love Hugh rather 
than me, I shall take pleasure in what I have to say. Did 
you ever see that ?” 

**That” was a worn and faded note—the very one that 
Dolly had picked up after Hugh left her six years ago. 
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She bowed. ‘TI should never have married you if it | six weeks I lived with ler were very happy ones, and half 
had not been for that,” she said, simply. | that your fortune might be mine instead of his. You I 

“‘T thought so,” said Wayne Darrell, with a wicked tri- | care nothing for—a pale little fool like you !—but your 
umph in his tones—“I thought so. Pauline Grantley | money, your house, your lands. A man might risk much 
married me. I signed Hugh’s name in the church regis- | more than I’ve told you for them.” He struck the 
ter. She never knew me as other than Hugh Dashwood. | little book forcibly upon the tabie. He stooped over ii. 
Ha!ha!ha! I did it for love of her—half that, for the ! “A man did risk more!” he muttered ; then he asked 


PET BIRDS. 


aloud, ‘‘ What would you give to read this little volume ? { 
There are precious secrets in it, I tell you.”’ 

Dolly made no answer. Shie turned away her head. 

Wayne Darrell rose. 

*‘T shall go to my old room in the tower for a half- 
hour. Take care that you get back your bright smiles 
before I return.” 

He left the drawing-room and passed into the great 
hall. 

The winding staircase, rising forty feet from the stone- 
paved hall to the first landing in the tower, was dark and | 
dim. 

Dolly stood and watched the man whose hated name 
she bore as he moved slowly away, his hand resting on 
the rich railing of carved oak. 

‘“*Oh, Hugh, Hugh !” she cried, falling on her knees 
on the cold slabs of stone, ‘‘I did love you so. I love 
you now. I trusted you—T trusted you—and you swore 
you would come back. In Heaven’s name : 

The words died on her lips ! 

At the top of the staircase a light suddenly flashed up, 
dim and ghostly and indistinct. In the centre of the 
lighted surface stood Hugh, broken and mangled and 
crushed, his face white and stern, but with the love of 
a faithful soul fixed there. 

Behind him there seemed a wilderness of shrubs and | 
rocks, such was the weird effect of the unearthly light in 
which he stood. 

Dolly could almost have sworn that the breath of 
June’s wild-flowers came to her down the old staircase, 
that she could see grass wave on the dizzy edge of the 
tower landing, and that there was a rude, rocky ledge 
half-way down to her. 

Her husband reached the top of the staircase and 
stepped into the lighted circle there. Hugh’s eyes looked 
into his. Dolly could see his lips move commandingly 
and reproachfully, although she could hear no sound. 
Wayne shook his head and trembled. 

Hugh took one step forward. His long, gaunt arm 
was extended. He pointed down to the hall-floor below. 
His gesture was a command. 

Wayne shrank back in terror. His back rested against 
the railing; his head slowly dropped back. Little by | 
little he looked higher and higher—first into the face of 
the accusing form, then over his head, then straight up 
through the glass roof of the tower at the pitiless 
heavens. 

The light died out. 

Hugh was gone, 

* * * " ¥ % 


The doctor said that Wayne Darrell died of some sud- 
den nervous attack on the landing, and never knew he 
fell to the floor below, nor of any danger of it. 

I have no doubt they think so, 


Cuaprer V. 


Mrs. Dotty Darrett is called a model widow; she 
visits the churchyard every day, and always goes laden 
with flowers. 

No one knows, perhaps, that she sits for hours beside 
a nameless grave, in which rest the bones gathered with | 
reverent care and tenderness from a shadowy dell among 
the hills. No one knows, perhaps, that she has never 
shed a tear nor laid a flower on the tomb of Wayne 
Darrell. 

But she never has. 

And she never will! 


PRINCE ALBERT’S WILL. 


In the ‘‘ Four Georges” great amazement is expressed 
by Thackeray because George II. seized his father's will, 
and never would permit it to be proved, nor was any- 
thing ever heard of it afterward, and its suppression pro- 
duced a violent quarrel with the Royal Family of Prussia. 
There is a long narrative in Horace Walpole’s ‘‘ Memoirs ” 
about this will ; but it is rather odd that after the lapse 


of 134 years precisely the same thing happened again, for 


the Queen quietly took possession of Prince Albert's will, 
and nothing has ever been known of its contents to this 
hour, nor does any one know the amount of property 
which he left. 

The Prince had nothing when he came to England, ex- 


| cept £100 a year, or some such paliry sum ; but he was 
| very parsimonious (like his uncle, King Leopold), and he 


must have left nearly a million, as he received £655,000 
from the English nation, of which he did not spend as 
many shillings, and certain speculations in which he en- 
gaged turned out very profitable. The Prince Consort 
also received large sums as military pay, and a trifle of 
£22,000 as Governor of Windsor Castle, in which sine- 
cure office he succeeded the Duke of Sussex, although 
the Duke of Wellington was anxious to appoint a deserv- 
ing nobleman who had worked long and hard for the 
country. 


PET BIRDS. 


How 1s it that so many pet birds die— especially 
canaries ? The answer is simple enough. They are not 
sufficiently watched and protected, and they are too 
often left to the tender mercies of servant-girls. One 
of the most frequent causes of death in canaries is 


| asthma, brought on by exposure to severe changes of 
| temperature, and the fumes of gas. Poor little ‘‘ Cherry 
| is hung up in his cage in a hot room, with a blazing fire 


” 


and several gas-jets burning. When the family retires 


| for the night the fire dies out, the gas is extinguished, 
| and the room cools rapidly. In winter-time a severe frost 
| sets in, and the unfortunate feathered songster is starved 


wellnigh to death before the domestic help kindles a fire 
again in the morning. A light shawl or woolen antima- 
cassar thrown over the cage the last thing at night will 
prolong a canary’s life for vears. 

When the birds are molting, too, they are often quite 
neglected. Breeders and professional bird-fanciers have 
avery simple plan for dealing with canaries during the 
molting period. They wrap the cage completely in a 
warm rug or piece of old carpet, so as to quite exclude 
either light or draught. The bird is thus kept in a high, 
even temperature, and the operation of molting is 
speedily accomplished, the feathers dropping out in 
shoals, and the new ones growing as rapidly in their 
place. 

A little saffron in the water is an excellent thing, with 
an occasional spray of millet. This gives the bird 
warmth and comfort. 


Morcanatic Marriace.—This signifies, among German 
princes, a union in which it is stipulated that the wife, 
being of inferior birth to her husband, shall not, with 
her children, enjoy the privileges of his rank nor in- 
herit his possessions. The marriage is, however, a good 
one, being strictly legal, and the children are legitimate. 
Morganatic is by some thought to mean left-handed, from 
the left hand being given in the ceremony. 
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1 LOVE YOU 


3y JuAN Lewis. 


SO. 


ft, VTtT. 
I love you! But you ne’er ean know, I love you! Oh, the gates of bliss 
So sternly is the secret kept, Were wide indeed, if you but knew 
How warm, in fancy, south winds blow, The Eden of one thrilling kiss 
As through my heart the thought is swept: Would pledge eternal truth to you, 
O queen of grace, But, oh, the glass, 
Love fills all space— Tear-brimmed, alas !— 


I love you—love you so, I love you—love you so. 


II. VIII. 


I love you! By those lustrous eyes, I love you! Oh, could love more pure, 
Twin stars of beauty and delight, A calmer faith, or cooler brain, 
That glimpse the bounds of Paradise, Repel despair, all things endure, 
Yet fill my soul with vague affrizht Or, day by day repress, refrain, 
Lest you should know, Lest tone or glance, 
My love, my woe— Should show, perchance, 
f love you—love you so, I love you—love you so, : 
Tit. 1x, 
T love you! Oh, a life’s surprise, LT love you! Oh, upon life’s gale, 
A vision of immortal morn, When films with dark my sky of blue — 
Is in my heart and in mine eyes; On seas of whelming passions pale, 
Yet sadness in my soul is born. I turn to dream of peace and you: 
You cannot know, And love’s last breath 
I must not show, Would welcome death— 
I love you—loye you so. I love you—love you so, 
IV. x. 
I love you! Yet on dasert sands I love you! Oh, thou shoreless deep, 
The Sphinx of Silence sets his seal; Whose waves are love, whose drops are fire, 
On me are laid his stern commands, Thy treasures yield, thy secrets keep, 
And voiceless years bring no appeal: Yet crown, sweet soul; the heart’s desire, 
Sut Dead Sea fruit And oh, reeall, 
For one thus mute— Tis all in all 


I love you—love you so, 


I love you—love you so. 


Vv. xI, 


I love you! Oh, the Orient flame, I love you, darling, in my dreams, 
Slow-kindled in a heart like mine, Whate’er betide my waking day; 
Springs up, electric, at thy name, And hand in hand, by sylvan streams, 
Rose-flushed, rare water, unto wine: We list and love and live alway: 
Despair would drink, For then you know, 

Poised on the brink— The vast outgrow— 


I love you—love you so, 


I love you—love you so, 


VI. xl. 
I love you! Oh, what art can limn I love you! Though the song end here, 
The splendor of a golden dawn ? Should sadness sign and sigh no more, 
What muse the old, old tale re-hymn ? Yet thrill when conscious steps are near, 
What bliss restore a heaven withdrawn ? And not for aye will seal love’s lore: 
With loss what gain! For Time will show, 
With joy what pain !— What Heaven must know— 
I love you—love you so, I love you—love yOu 80. 


XIII, 
I love you! And the years will teach, 
Erstwhile the voiceless shadows fall, 
That Silence may have gift of speech, 
And Thought be still beyond recall: 
For cycling years, 
Bud hopes with fears— 
Wasurnaton, October. 1885. T love you—love you 80, 


MEALS AND MEALTIMES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By W. W. FENN. 

. Amonast the various advantages supposed to be asso-| are assured, of no mean importance, from a sanitary 
ciated with the proverbial ‘‘ good old times,” there is one | point of view— particular emphasis is laid on the times at 
which the depreciators of all things modern never tire of | which consequently the ancients were obliged to eat and 
urging upon our attention. These fanatical folks declare | drink. Without attempting to dispute the truth of this, 
that the hours kept by our forefathers, especially for | it becomes a question, after all, whether, in complying 
meals, were more reasonable, seasonable and healthful | with the arrangements of modern society, we have not 

than those which obtain nowadays. Besides going to | effected a legitimate compromise, and whether we have 

bed and rising much earlier than we do now—a habit, we | not, in so doing, drifted back to pretty much the old 
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THE DINING-TABLE OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 


custom, at least as far as mealtimes go ; the only difference 
being that we have changed the names of our repasts. 

Considering that in nearly all families a solid, substan- | 
tial and generally hot meal is served soon after midday, 
and that there are few healthy appetites not prepared to 
do justice to it, it may surely claim to be looked upon as 
in all respects equivalent to the dinner of former days, 
although we may call it luncheon. It is at this hour that 

the human appetite is usually at its keenest ; and be they 
in an entirely primitive state, or in that of the highest | 
civilization, men and particularly women, if in good | 
health, will be always ready to take sustenance some- 
where between noon an three o’clock. Thus it appears 
rather unnecessary to make any great fuss about the 
name of the meal, and quite unnecessary to draw com- 
parisons between the past and present, to the prejudice 
of the latter. The human instinct may be left to itself in 
the matter, and it will assuredly be quite potent enough 
to dictate the law on the subject. Indeed it is doubtful, 
should a comparison be insisted on, whether the custom 


of this, the latter end of the nineteeth century, in regard 
to mealtimes, is not really more healthy than those in 
vogue with our ancestors. When they spoke of their 
midday repast as dinner, the supper which followed in 
the evening, besides being a heavy meal, was, as a rule, 
seldom partaken of before nine o’clock, and people went 
to bed immediately after it, 2, practice contlemned univer- 
sally by the increased enlightenment of the faculty of the 
present day. By adopting the word luncheon, as signi- 
fying a lighter repast than dinner, and postponing the 
latter till evening, we have, of course, abolished suppers 
and thereby gained a point in hygiene ; supper being now 
not unjustly regarded as a receipt for indigestion and | 
sleepless nights. Except in ultra-fashionable circles it | 
is seldom that our late dinner is served later than eight 
o’clock, the usual hour being earlier, and, as that for retir- 
ing to rest is not generally earlier than eleven, we avoid 
the pernicious habit of going to bed with our dinners in 
our throats, Nevertheless, there are some conflicting facts 


on this point, for the Greeks and Romans, not bad guides 
on dietetics—had their principal meal toward evening — 
about sunset. Primitive men, our own Indians alike 
with all Eastern tribes, adopt the same habit, so that we 
find the past and present controlled by one and the same 
instinct, viz., the inclination to postpone, until the day’s 
work is over, the chief act of nourishing the body. The 
contradiction thus implied between health and inclina- 
tion is, however, to be accounted for when we remember 
that Nature forms her laws upon the assumption that 
there is no such thing as dyspepsia, and that therefore 
man may take repose, even to the extent of sleeping like 
the animals, immediately after a meal, without detri- 
ment. If man suffers from such a proceeding it is be- 
cause a high condition of civilization has put his func- 
tions out of order, and his powers of digestion are no 
longer in a natural state, the only one recognized and 
provided for by the goddess’s universal laws. 

The Greeks and Romans partook of luncheon, but both 
it and their breakfast were very slight meals. Even if 
the latter consisted of hot dishes, as it generally did, they 
were not of a very substantial character, and seeing that 
the breakfast was eaten immediately on rising, very early, 
the luncheon could not be regarded in the light of an 
insult to the breakfast and an injury to the dinner—in 
which way it is not unfrequently spoken of by English 
epicures. When one has broken one’s fast between six 
and seven A.m., by swallowing a few mouthfuls of bread 
dipped in light wine, after the manner of the Greeks, or 
bread with salt, dried grapes, olives or cheese, after the 
Roman fashion, one may legitimately be entitled to a 
hot dish of fish or eggs at noon. A luncheon under these 
circumstances cannot come under the category of either 
insult or injury to any other meal. The cana, or dinner- 
supper of classical times—consisting of three courses, 
hors (oeuvres, piquant dishes, then fish and meat in sev- 
eral removes—was held in far too high esteem by epicu- 
rean appetites to allow of its being injured by any previous 
repast, ‘Not till the supper or dinmer, call it what we 
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will, was served, did the noble Roman take his daily food 
with luxurious elegance and ease. The evening meal 
was for the few, not for the many; it was the banquet 
sucred to hospitality and pleasure. Those who partook 
of it reclined at length on couches, in the spirit of festa! 
enjoyment and social pleasure, donned like a marriage- 
robe. Dinner or supper, this was the meal of the day. 
Business was left behind, care and toil were forgotten, 
the day’s work was done.” 

This graceful peep at an ancient Roman’s dinner, from 
the pen of one versed in the domestic life of those times, 
is sufficient broadly to show that, after all, our own 
habits are not very dissimilar, but it should be remem- 
bered that, like our more immediate predecessors, the 
Romans were not as addicted to turning night into day 
as we are, and that, although the late dinner was the meal 
of the day, the hour at which it was partaken of was far 
earlier than ours; and that, consequently, it may be as- 
sumed the lateness was divested of many of its pernicious 
results. Indeed, the Roman had a great regard for the 
value of daylight, artificial light was little resorted to, 
and he went to bed at the close of day. Hence he rose 
betimes, and the writer who, as above, describes the 
end of the day, thus speaks of its beginning: ‘‘ After 
waiting on some great man, or if he happened to be 
a great man himself, after being waited upon, he took 
his breakfast, but if anybody living sees, or fancies 
he sees, anything like a substantial English breakfast in 
the Latin jentaculum, he errs widely of his mark. The 
Roman broke his fast by nibbling a biscuit, and this was 
not until he had taken the air, and, generally speaking, 
bathed. The midday meal, prandium, is construed by 
moderns to stand for dinner, but it was no more like our 
dinner than jen/aculum was like our breakfast. As with 
us, however, sometimes the two meals were thrown into 
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one ; and then your Roman would get with his biscuit or 
dry bread a date, an olive or two, a fig or a few raisins— 
very different all this from hot buttered toast or muffins, 
ham and eggs, an appetizing grill, tea and coffee, or the 
choice between these and a bottle of light wine. The 
Roman’s prandium did not nearly come up to the Anglo- 
Indian’s tiffin, though there is more affinity in this re- 
spect than can be traced between the antique meal at 
midday and a hearty British luncheon. The prandium 
was eaten standing,” a doubtful practice for any but the 
most robust digestions, questionable even with these, as 
likely to accelerate early degeneration of the organs. 
Again, therefore, it may be concluded that the condi- 
tions of life in classical times obliged people to adopt 
practices not always the most healthful, and again we 
find that necessity and convenience made the last meal 
| of the day the most substantial, albeit the laws of nature 
| dictate an earlier hour, as that at which the appetite is 
keenest. It is curious to observe, in glancing back at 
records on these matters, how there ever seems to have 
been this same conflict going on. We see a perpetual 
attempt to oppose convenience to health, and vice-versd ; 
as, for instance, when we learn that a certain Lord and 
Lady Burghley, in 1583, having, it is to be presumed, to 
resort to medical advice, had their dinner-hour prescribed 
for them at nine or ten o’clock a.m. with a supper at five 
| or six p.m. Once more, during the Commonwealth, the 
dinner-hour was twelve, noon, and it was only in conces- 
sion to fashionable arrangements that, during Charles IT.’s 
reign, it grew to be at two and three, with supper at eight. 
Later on, in George II.’s reign, 1751 and 1753, we find 
the Duchess of Somerset writing, ‘‘ At three we dine, sit 
for an hour, then separate till we meet at eight for 
prayers.” The dish of tea intervened about five or six, 


and supper was adjourned until just before going to bed. 
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The discussion, therefore, of this subject seems ever to 
resolve itself into a circle ; we go to and fro with the 
variation, after all, of only a few hours, and a change 
merely in the name of the meals. ‘‘ It is six o’clock, full 
supper time,” says Shakespeare in ‘‘ Richard IIL,” and 
if we substitute the word dinner for supper, we apprcxi- 
mate so closely to the custom of the present moment 
that it appears idle to waste comment on the difference. 
Fashion, for some inexplicable reason, has a tendency to 
drive us into later and later hours. In all ages and civi- 


lized countries, this is obviously the case, and when that 


‘* deformed thief,’’ has done his worst and brought one to 
the verge of absurdity, human nature rebels, and, as in 
the case of larger questions, a complete revolution occurs. 
Sixty or seventy years ago in England, five o’clock was 
considered a very fashionable hour for dinner ; luncheon 


was a word scarcely used then, and the late breakfast | 


stood in its place ; but five o’clock was gradually reached 
through the agency of fashion, and was merely a post- 
ponement of the noonday meal by people—the few, 
not the many—who led lives of pleasure rather than of 
business. 

By the natural laws of progression we have now at- 
tained to the hour of eight and even nine, surely an 
equivalent for, and justification, if we please, for speak- 
ing of the repast as supper. This postponement of the 
last meal under the name of dinner until it is time to go 
to bed, has been the final cause of the introduction of 
the word luncheon. One can scarcely venture to speak 
of dining twice in one day ; virtually many people do so, 
and always have done so. 

Dining and supping come really to the same thing in 
the end as lunching and dining do. The Frenchman 
calls his midday meal, always a substantial one, break- 
fast, and that between six and eight p.m. dinner. What 
difference, then, except in name, is there between his 
habits in this respect and those of his German neighbors 
who still dine at one p.m. and say so ? 


The middag of the Scandinavian races, again, indicates | 


precisely the same arrangement of hours for taking 
nourishment ; but these people, being less subject to the 
caprices of fashion, being, in fact, ‘‘ old-fashioned ” in 
their habits, do not see any reason for altering the title of 
their refections. Snacks and mouthfuls, taken at odd in- 
tervals during the twenty-four hours, between the pauses 
of life as it were, must always be so dependent on circum- 
stances that it is impossible to give them anything like 
classification. With the exception, perhaps, of the cup of 
coffee, chocolate or tea, with roll or bread and butter, on 
first rising, they are prejudicial, as a rule, to appetite and 
therefore to health. In eminently commercial communi 
ties, like those, for instance, constituting the main bulk 
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midday meal, instead of indulging in the dangerous 
habit of ‘bolting’ a light luncheon in two or three min- 
utes.” 

If it were fully recognized that no business should 
be transacted between twelve and one, or one and 
two, as is really the case in warm countries, no en- 
gagements for doing anything would be entered on be- 
tween those hours, and corsequently nobody's interests 
would suffer. Whether such a Utopian plan could ever be 
brought about for the sake of health is doubtful, but this 
does not alter the fact that if it could it would be highly 
beneficial to commercial or busy humanity at large. To 
quote a little further from the authority above mentioned, 
the writer says: ‘‘People who breakfast late, leisurely 


| and plentifully, may be able to work steadily until the 


of American centres, the snack, or scrambling and hur- | 
ried meal, is, of course, all but a necessity, and like all | 


high-pressure arrangements, calculated to put the human 
organism out of order sooner or later—upsetting any- 
thing like a happy or healthful arrangement of meals 
until the day’s work is over, and when, very often, the 
system is so exhausted by fatigue that the functions of 
digestion are seriously impaired. 

Within the last two or three years, however, according 
to a leading New York journal, an effort has been mad 
to make a stand against the perpetuation of luncheon, 
or of taking a standing meal at midday. ‘‘The Midday 
Club” as its name implies, was to give the prandium the 
veritable importance of a ‘‘ square,” or sitting-down repast. 
The leading rule of this gastronomic reformatory was de- 
scribed as follows: ‘‘Its members, who belong to the 
mercantile classes, are required to devote a full hour to a 


| the Spaniard. 


hour for the evening meal; but thousands of men and 
women at the head of establishments are at work as early 
as any of their employés, hurrying from their beds to their 
counting-rooms with no more substantial nourishment 
than a cup of coffee andaroll. The meal that follows 
consists frequently of a sandwich or a piece of pie ; and 
the person who thus cheats his or her system is apt, 
sooner or later, to seek temporary assistance from stimu- 
lants. Now, a hearty meal in the middle of the day not 
only repairs the physical waste of the morning, but com- 
pelsa little physical and mental rest ; and if one dines in 
company that does not need alcohol to make it cheerful, 
the time consumed will not be lost.” It would be a 
difficult task, perhaps, to make the Anglo-Saxon races, 
with their idea that ‘“‘ time is money,” believe in, or at 
any rate adopt generally, the wholesome habits above ad- 
vocated. They will grudgeall time during business hours 
which is not devoted to business. The pursuit of wealth 
ever has clashed, and ever will, with health. 

Climate again, no less than man’s occupations, must in- 
fluence his hours for eating and drinking as well as the 
nature of his food. In communities whose lot.is cast in 
sunnier climes than ours, or where, at least, the Summer 
is one continual blaze of heat for many months, a “‘ siesta,” 
as a matter of course, follows the noontide meal. The 
greed for gain is arrested, financial and, indeed, all ocen- 
pations, come to a standstill. In London sometimes, and 
in New York nearly always, Summer heat is as great as 
any felt in New Orleans or in the South of France, and 
although we know the thermometer does not remain as 
high so long in the former cities, yet even for the time 
the sultry days continue the English or American mer- 
cantile man would as lief think of going up in a balloon 
as wasting an hour or two in refreshing repose in the 
middle of the day. Even the earlier habits of this 
country, which in this matter approximate more closely 
to those of Continental Europe than English do, fail 
to bring about that inclination to rest for an hour or 
so in the middle of his daily occupations which distin- 
guishes the German, the Frenchman, and particularly 
The restless energy of the Anglo-Saxon, 
when once hé has begun his day’s work to go right 
through with it as hard as he can pelt, seems to pre- 


| elude the possibility of his taking life with the delibera- 


tion of other races, and whether he rises early or late, his 
first object is to get his business done ; only then will he 
condescend to think about his health. He disregards 
fatigue or the calls of appetite, or appeases it only with a 
snack instead of a deliberate and peaceful meal ; with the 
result, too frequently, of making him a confirmed dys- 
peptic by the time he is forty. Inexperienced travelers 
are apt to regard Americans as large eaters. The truth is, 
Americans are very quick, but not very large, eaters. 
Before the Revolution, there was less difference than 
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now exists between American and English habits, and 
probably what a certain French traveler who visited Eng- 
land in the reign of Queen Anne wrote of the English, 
might with certain modifications, have applied to the 
American. ‘* ‘The English eat a great deal at dinner,” 
said this M. Misson ; ‘ they rest awhile and to it again, 
till they have quite stuffed their stomachs. Their sup- 
pers are moderate—gluttons at noon and abstinent at 
night. I always heard that they were great flesh-eaters, 
and I found it true. I have known many people in Eng- 
land that never eat any bread ; and universally they eat 
very little—they nibble a few crumbs while they chew 
the meat by whole mouthfuls.” If, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, civilization, with its high-pressure, has brought 
many mischiefs with it, it has fortunately dispelled 
others, like those thus quaintly referred to 180 years 
ago ; and we may therefore suppose that, on the whole, 
dyspepsia is not more common now than it ought to 
have been among the masses in the reign of Anne. 
**When New England was an English colony the universal 
dinner-hour was noon ; and traditions of the staple of 
the old-fashioned fare yet linger in the favorite New Eng- 
land dishes, pork and beans and Indian pudding. In the 
old Knickerbocker days of New York, people dined early 
and substantially; but we may rest tolerably well-assured 
that the comfortable and phlegmatic Dutch burghers of 
Manhattan took the fullest of hours for their meal and its 


digestion. After the dinner came a pipe—many pipes, 
probably. The modern Americans are not a pipe-smok- 


ing people ; and, to judge from the ‘ sandwich and piece- 
of-pie allegation,’ they are slightly amenable to the 
charge brought by Brillat Savarin against Napoleon the 
Great for ‘eating quickly and eating badly.’ Yet the 
author of the Physiologie du Géut belonged to a nation 
who have never swerved from their custom of eating a 
good midday meal. The Frenchman’s breakfast is café au 
lait, and bread and butter, just as the Spaniard’s desayuno 
is a cup of chocolate, a morsel of dry bread and a glass of 
cold water ; but the Gaul must have his second and sub- 
stantial breakfast at noon ; and a déjeiner a la fourchetle 
may be defined, without exaggeration, as a dinner minus 
only the soup. The Germans have a Mittags-essen or mid- 
day meal, at which they eat soup; but the evening meal 
with the old-fashioned Teuton is supper and not late 
dinner. Most of the hotels hold two table @hétes a day, 
one at the old-fashioned and one at the new-fangled 
hour. Noontide is, from the point of view of health, 
perhaps the time at which a ‘square’ meal should most 
appropriately be eaten ; but unfortunately, if we wish to 
keep our digestion unimpaired we must rest awhile after 
an early dinner. Our French neighbors, breakfasting 
copiously at noon, seldom think of returning to business 
until half-past one; frequently they remain over their 
cigars and coffee until two P.M.” 

So, once again, in the above, we find the subject ably 
touched upon by the same experienced writer who has 
been already quoted ; but if we trench far upon French 
soil with regard to eating and drinking, there is no limit 
to the prospect before us. 

Once upon a time, Montesquieu declared that ‘‘ sup- 
per kills one-half Paris, dinner the other”; but we are 
assured that this state of things has, happily or un- 
happily, according to our views of life, passed away ; for 
the simple reason that the French kitchen, both in 
private houses and in restaurants, has sadly degenerated. 
This is said to be owing to the absence of the same pro- 
portion of gourmets to be found in the French capital as 
formerly, whilst those who remain have not the oppor- 
tunity of keeping up that cultivation of their palates 
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which was once afforded them by the great chefs of by- 
gone days. 

The race to get rich has induced the majority of cater- 
ers to substitute second and third-rate cookery, served 
with deceptive luxury, for really first-class. The intro- 
duction of coal and gas alone, in the place of wood for 
kitchen purposes, is, in itself, fatal. There is no chance 
now of the gastronome learning to distinguish the sort of 
wood used for the cooking of delicate viands, a refine- 
ment perhaps scarcely indispensable to happiness, but 
yet one not wholly without benefit to the community ; 
seeing that where an art is not cultivated to its highest 
pitch, its lower stages must all suffer in degree. The 
oven as a substitute for gridiron, frying-pan or spit, 
can be no less fatal than the change in fuel, and thus, ac- 
cording to pessimists, we live in sadly degenerate times, 
notwithstanding the increase both in Paris and London 
of schools of cookery. 

Still, on the whole, if we are not better off at the end 
than we were at the beginning of this century—something 
has been gained since that nomadic individual known in 
apocryphal history as the Khan of Tartary—who never 
lived in a house, and who dined off mare’s milk and 
horse-flesh every day—had it proclaimed by a herald that 
the Kifan having dined, all other potentates, princes and 
great men of the earth were at liberty to do the same. 
It would be difficult to draw a comparison between his 
mealtimes and those of a modern man of fashion—as use- 
less, difficult and undesirable as it would be to lay down 
any definite laws on the subject. One only obvious onc 
is there on which we can put any secure reliance. 

After observing the golden rule of early to bed and 
early to rise, we may be pretty sure that regularity in 
our mealtimes is most desirable. Whatever the obli- 
gations of our lives are—however varied or variable they 
may be—the more we manage to breakfast, lunch, dine 
or sup at the same time every day, the more likely are 
we to maintain our health, especially if we never forget 
that ‘‘a little in the morning is enough; enough at 
dinner is but little, and that a little at night is too 
much.” 


INCA’S EYES. 

TuereE have recently been published, in various prints 
throughout the country, some accounts of strange dis- 
coveries made in connection with*the mummies of Peru, 
and there have been particularly mentioned. those curious 
little objects, called by the native Peruvians ‘ Inca’s 
Eyes.” Extraordinary stories have been circulated about 
their character and results from handling them. The 
following may be taken as a sample of these Statements : 
‘*A singular controversy has recently agitated the minds 
of various scientists, both on this and on the other side 
of the Atlantic, as to the nature of the material for a 
necklace recently brought from Arica (where large ceme- 
teries are filled with mummies of the ancient Incas) by a 
member of the South American commission. The dis- 
cussion has been mainly confined to the point as to 
whether the eyes are really those of human beings or 
those of some variety of fish, which had been substituted 
by the Inca embalmers on account of their less destruct- 
ible nature. The majority of those who have examined 
the curiosities incline to the belief that they are the 
crystalline lenses of the eyes of cuttle-fish or squid. 
They vary in size from five to eighteen millimétres in 
diameter, and are, therefore, considerably larger than the 
lens of the human eye. Their excellent preservation 
would also seem to disprove a human origin, for the 
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lens of the human eye is very perishable, and can with 
difficulty be preserved even a few days. 
embalming, which was so common among the Incas, was 
made very easy by the warm, dry climate of Peru, and it 


is stated that the embalmed were often simply placed | mummied human beings. 


in a sitting posture on the vast nitre-beds, and left ex- 
posed to the open air. For years after death they were 
visited by friends and relatives, and it was consequently 
important that the semblance of life should be main- 
tained as perfectly as possible. 


to a custom which seems to have prevailed with the 


The custom of | people of the Inca Empire, as well as among our North 


American Indians and many other primitive races—have 
been described as the preserved or petrified eyes of 
Indeed, their remarkable re- 


| semblance to the human eye has given them their popu- 


lar name; the royal prefix being added, doubtless, by 
reason of their very brilliant and gem-like appearance. 
The published accounts that have thus far met my eye 


Hence it was that the | indicate a very limited investigation of the subject, and 


dried cuttlefish-eye, which is almost indestructible, and | depart so materially from the reality, that I have thought 
possesses sufficient warmth and fire to partially simulate | 


life, was substituted for the human organ. 


are these mummies that they can be dug up almost any- | 


where. In the rough state the eyes are of a bronze- 


So common | 


some personal observations of these little curiosities of 
nature might interest some, at least, of the numerous 
readers of the Poputar Monruty. 

In August, 1868, shortly after the great earthquake 


yellow color, and quite opaque; but when the outer | which extended over the entire west coast of both South 


eovering or 
skin is re- 
moved, and 
the inner lens 
carefully pol- 
ished, it be- 
comes trans- 
lucent or even 
semi - transpar- 
ent, and shows 
a handsome 
coloring, vary- 
ing from yellow 
to orange and 
reddish-brown. 
In this form 
it makes a 
beautiful gem. 
The concentric 
arrangement of 


the different 
layers gives 
the eye the 


appearance of 
iridescent 
glass, and pro- 
duces an effect 
similar to that 
formed by put- 
ting a series of 
minute crystal 


globes one 
within the 
other. Some 


of the less per- 
fect specimens 
have also radial cracks, which add to the refractive power 
of the lens, but will probably detract from its durability. 
The crystalline lens of a squid possesses so much solid 
matter that, when removed from the eye, it becomes hard 
and dry in a very few days, and has a milky, opalescent 
Those taken from the mummies had been 
eut in two pieces, so as to expose the cross-section. 


appearance. 


The work of polishing the eyes has been interrupted 
by the illness of several of the lapidaries, which is attri- 
buted to poisons used in preserving the eyes,” 

It may be well to give the real story of these objects, 
with such illustrations as will enable the reader to sift 
fact from fable. 

These objects—though often mentioned by writers when 
treating of the food, implements, ornaments, etc., which 
were evidently deposited by the ancient Peruvians with 


INCA’S EYES.— FIG. 1.— VIEW OF THE MARINE BODY IN WHICH THEY ARE FOUND, SHOWING 
LOCATION OF PAIR OF EYES—FRONT VIEW. 


| sift the matter thoroughly. 
| the location of the mummies, quite a party, including 


and North 
America, it was 
the writer’s 
fortune to be 
at Arica, the 
place which 
was most dis- 
astrously af- 
fected by that 
terrible con- 
vulsion of na- 
ture. Among 
the various 
results of the 
earthquake and 
the sea-wave, or 
**bore,”” which 
immediately 
followed it, 
was the partial 
uncovering and 
exposure of a 
large number 
of mummies 
near the 
shore, and the 
washing away 
of large por- 


sea- 


tions of the 
light soil that 
had been 


formed by the 
washings of 
the surf and 
dust carried up 
and deposited 
by the winds upon the sand, or rocky foundations near 
the water’s edge. 

So much had been said about ‘‘Inca’s Eyes” in narra- 
tives that described them very much as recent publica- 
tions have done, that a general curiosity was aroused to 
Accordingly, on discovering 


the writer, was enlisted in an expedition to exhume them 
and search for those wonderful eyes. More than a thou- 
sand of the mummies were exhumed, and although most 
diligent search was made, not a single ‘‘ Inca’s Eye” was 


| found, and the conclusion was gradually forced upon us 


that they were altogether myths, till one day, while the 
explorers were strolling along the beach near the surf, 
an ‘*Inca’s Eye” was found lying on the sand. Naturally 


supposing that others would be discovered in the near 


the bodies of their dead at the time of burial, according ' vicinity, a search was instituted which was very shortly 


ae 
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rewarded with 
abundant suc- 


eess. Hun- 
dreds of the 
eyes were 


found, both in 
the condition 
in which they 
had evidently 
been originally 
deposited as 
well as separ- 
ately and in 
the fragment- 
ary condition 
which latter 
appears to have 
been that in 
which they 
had generally, if not always, been found by previous in- 
vestigators. All those found by us conformed to one of 
two general shapes: the first, and one most generally 
shown and described, being a paraboloid of revolution 
with its base, which is the part resembling the human 
eye, the segment of a sphere whose radius is about 
three times the height of the paraboloid. They were of 
various sizes; the smallest about the size of a small 
pin’s head, and the largest about five-eighths of an inch 
across by the same height. This form in the largest size 
is very well shown in section and plan by Figs. 5 and 6. 
The second form is that of the segments of two spheres 
of different radii placed base to base ; one of the largest 
size of this form being well shown in section and plan 
by Figs. 7 and 8 of the plate. In structure they are a 
series of cup-shaped 
parts, of very thin 
resinous material, of 
an amber color, which 
fit perfectly, one 
within another, so as 
to give the whole the 
appearance of solid- 
ity. The central 
part, for an eighth of 
an inch in diameter 
in the largest sized 
specimens, which 
corresponds to the 
pupil of the eye, is of 
a deep purplish red 
color, and the whole 
face of the so-called 
“eye” presents a 
beautiful opalescent 
appearance, particu- 
larly when first taken 
from the soil. This 
opalescent appear- 
ance seems to be due, 
at least in a large 
degree, to a certain 
amount cf moisture 
which these objects 
hold very tenacious- 
ly; for, after keeping 
them for a long time 
in a dry atmosphere, 
the color begins to 
fade, and after three 


FIGS, 3, 4.— BODY OPENED, SHOWING 
FACE OF EYE, ON ONE SIDE, 


INCA’S EYES.— FIG. 2.-- VIEW OF THE BODY IN WHICH THEY ARE FOUND, SHOWING 
LOCATION OF PAIR OF EYES—SIDE VIEW, 


or four years 
almost wholly 
disappears ; at 
the same time 
the cup-shaped 
parts separate 
from each 
other, when 
they are easily 
crumbled to 
pieces. In this 
condition they 
resemble finely 
broken bits of 
mica. From 
this fact it will 
naturally be 
inferred that 
they could not 
be of much permanent value as settings for jewelry, as 
has been so generally pretended. 

The position in which the first specimen was found was 
at the entrance to a channel where a portion of the light 
soil, formed above the sand, had been washed away for a 
space of fifteen or twenty feet in width, leaving abrupt 
banks on either side, till parts where the soil had been 
more firmly held in place by long fibres of sea-weeds and 
roots of growing plants. On working over this soil, large 
numbers of bodies, of a ragged, irregular form, the largest 
being three or four inches across and an inch or an inch 
and a half in thickness, were encountered, and in these 
the ‘‘ Inca’s eyes” were constantly found. These bodies, 
with the position of the pair of eyes shown in dotted 
lines, are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The bodies were easily 
broken across, in the line A B, A’ B’, and, on being 
opened, presented the appearance shown by Figs. 3 and 
4, an eye of each of the two forms mentioned being pre- 
sented, the larger one in the larger portion of the body 
and the smaller one in the smaller portion. The pair of 
eyes being removed from the portions of the body and 
placed in the relative positions which they originally 
occupied, face to face, produce an egg-shaped form, as 
shown in Fig. 9. The material of the body, or surround- 
ing mass, was what I 
conceived to be the 
partially dried remains 
of either some species’ 
of cuttlefish or else of 
a jellyfish ; for a great 
variety of these forms 
of sea-life were still to 
be found freshly washed 
on the beach by the 
surf. We had there- 
fore solved the whole 
problem in regard to 
these ‘‘ Inca’s eyes.” It 
was evident that these 
little curiosities had 
never formed any part 
of a human body, and 
probably not the visual 
organ of any form of 
animal life. If they 
ever were actual eyes 
of any kind, from the 
position in which they 
were placed, their range 
of vision must have 
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FIG.7. 
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Figs. 5,6.— Section and plan of large? 
eye of pair. Figs. 7, 8.—Section and 
plan of smaller eye of pair. Fig. 9.— 
Elevation of pair of eyes in position 
as found in tho body, Figs. 1, 2 


SCALE—FULL SIZE OF LARGEST EYES 
FOUND. 
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been very much limited ; it could only have been eye 


looking into eye in the very centre of a living creature. 
They were not exposed where rays of light through air 
or water could reach them. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


FOR DISTILLING 
One of the 


Fresh WATER FROM SALT 
most novel models exhibited at the 


MACHINE 
FRICTION. 


BY 
late 


; Appears in a erystallized form. 


Exhibition of Inventions, in London, was a machine for distilling ! 


fresh water from salt by friction. It was invented with the idea 
that it would be of service in the case of mariners drifting at 
sea in an open boat, and in military service or travel over arid 
regions where saline lakes occur. The apparatus is about the 
size of a half-gallon measure, and could be fitted to the thwart 
of a boat. The following is the inventor’s description, which 
will be understood by reference to the engraving underneath: 
The uppermost tank A is filled with sea-water, from which it is 
made to overflow down the centre opening B, which is of a certain 
size to allow sufficient only being passed at a time. This flow 
of sea-water saturates the flannel coverings C C, That which 
drains from the coverings is collected into troughs, and from them 
flows to an overflow tank, which is openly connected with the 
boiler; thus the water is fed to the boiler D to a regulated height; 
then the machine may be worked simply by turning a handle. 
The friction generated at the contact of the wheel E and boiler 
at F boils the water in about halfa minute. The steam from the 


boiler is held in the first domed cylinder H, condenses upon 
its inner surface, 
and is conducted 
away as distilled 
water through the 
discharge pipe J. 
The heat taken 
from this steam is 
then in the water 
held in the satur- 
ated coverings CC, 
which water, being 
as a thin Jayer, 


Ca, 


freely vaporizes at 


a lower tempera- | 
ture than that re- 5 
quired to vaporize, | 
In the first place, vi 
this vapor is con- a 
densed upon the 


inner surface of the 
other domed cylin- 


ders c 


taining 


MACHINE FOR 


and the transfer of heat from this vapor acts as just deseribed, and 
the product from the second covering is condensed upon the inner 
surface of the outside casing and the under surface of the supply 
tank, which tank gets hot, so that when the machine has been 
working some minutes, or may be said to be in full work, this 


tank contains hot water; then, the supply water being hot, economy | 


is effected. K is a screw for regulating the pressure at F, 
be interesting to follow the utilization of heat. Taking the ma- 
chine to be at full work, the heat taken of the steam passes to the 
water in the covering which feeds the overflow tank connected with 
the boiler. Thus the boiler is fed with water almost boiling, leaving 
it only for friction to add heat to that water tu complete its vapor- 
ization. Whilst the steam from the boiler condensed is four ounces, 
that given from the coverings will be seven ounces, if two covered 
domes are used, making eleven ounces of work through friction, to 
auld heat to four ounces of water “ almost boiling,” until it vaporizes. 
If more domes are used, of course more than seven ounces in re- 
lation to four ounces. Domes may be added to a considerable 
number; by each additional the work done in comparison with 


It may | 


j} at the 


} 
| 
| 
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the water distilled will bo diminished, I here adopt only two in 
order to keep the machine small. The salt does not appear if the 
machine is used as it should be, or not allowed to be worked to 
dryness. The coverings are fed considerably in excess of what 
they will hold, causing the water which runs off to be charged 
with excess of salt in proportion to the water vaporized from it 
during its passage. The boiler being in connection with the over- 
flow tank, keeps both equally charged with salt, or nearly so. The 
tank’s overflowing carries off water which has in it excess of salt 
equal to that of boiler and tank; this will explain why salt never 
Should the coverings be worked 
dry, and thus show salt, they are hinged so as to open, and ean be 
easily rinsed with a few handfuls of sea-water. Should the boiler 
be boiled to dryness, thé top may be thrown back, and the boiler 
cleansed as easily as any ordinary such tube. So far as the in- 
ventor knows, this is the only practical application of friction toa 
useful purpose, and in this particular case comes in as the only 
available means of heat. 


Many cast-iron objects, when leaving the mold, are too hard 
for working. This happens even with the softest gray pig-iron 
and when the objects are of the greatest thinness. In this case, 
molding with rich sand produces as great hardness as chill-mold- 
To remedy this disadvantage, the French Bulletin de la 
(vramique recommends the subjection of the objects to a process 
of annealing which softens the surface. When the objects to be 
treated are in gray pig-iron, they are put in cases surrounded 
with coarse sand, and heated twenty-four hours with sal-am- 
moniae and forge seales, in the proportion of one part of the 
former to twelve of the latter. This, it will be noticed, is the 
method pursued in England and America in the production of 
malleable cast-iron; but, as a very superficial effect is intended in 
the present case, the process lasts only one day, instead of eight 
or ten. 


ing 


A German student of Oriental inscriptions has been making 
an ingenious use of a bi-lingual inseription discovered a year ago 
Pireeus in Greeee. This inscription was in Greek and 
Phoenician, the former reading, ‘‘ Numenius, the Kittain”; the 
latter, “I, Mahdash, son of Peu-Semlat, a man of Kition.” Pro- 
fessor Sayce, of Oxford, having some time ago suggested that the 
Greek name “‘Semels” was probably of Phoenician origin, Nau- 


| bauer, the German student referred to, connects it with this Semlet 


or Semelat, whose male counterpart would be “Semel,” the word 
usually translated in the Seriptures “ figure,” as in Deut. iv. 16, 


} Where he would render, “ Make you a graven image, the likeness 
| of any Semel, in the shape of male or female,” thus relieving the 


passage of tautology. 


The passages II, Chron, xxxiii, 7, and 
Ezekie 


| viii., would reecive similar emendation, 


THE fresh-water lakes of Newfoundland are inhabited plenti- 
fully by seals, and for this and other reasons have been objects of 
interesting study to the scientifle men of that region, The Rev. 


DISTILLING FRESH WATER FROM SALT BY FRICTION, 


Mr. Harvey, of St. John’s, in a recent pamphlet, entitled “ Across 
Newfoundland,” expresses the belief that these lakes have under- 
gone a gradual change from a previous brackish or salty condi- 
tion, and that the inhabitants have, by degrees, adapted them- 
selves to the change. Mr. Hurvey shows, in confirmation of this 
theory, that other large bodies of water in Newfoundland, salt at 
most times, are now and then cat off from the sea for considera- 
ble periods, and might readily become permanently separated. 
An exactly similar ease, so far as seals are concerned, occurs in 
Lake Baikal, Central Asia, where seals breed in plenty, though 
this body of water is 1,280 feet above the sea, 


OnE of the most entertaining and valuable books on tropical 
natural history issued during the past year was Mr. William 
T. Hornaday’s *‘ Two Years in the Jungle,” published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Mr. Hornaday, who is now chief taxidermist 


at the National Museum, was sent to the East Indies by Ward, of 
Rochester, to make collections, chiefly of the jungle beasts, and he 
trayeled and hunted in Southern India, Ceylon and Borneo for 


* Sidon recently effected an interesting disclosure. 
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two years with great success, as the many mounted specimens 
now exhibited at Washington, New York (the Central Park Mu- 
seum), Cambridge (Harvard Museum) and Rochester attest 
His first real experience of jungle work was on the Jumna River. 
India, in quest of the long-snouted gavials of that valley. This 
experience was well worth the telling, and shows the nerve and 
ingenuity of the man. His next fixed station, atter a period of wan- 
dering, was in the Animallai Hills of Southern Hindoostan, where 
he dwelt alone in the heart of the forest for many weeks, hunting 
bison, elephants, tigers, deer, gibbons and rare animals, and birds 
of the smaller sort; picking up at leisure such invertebrates as he 
could take care of. His killing and skinning of the big elephant, 
‘darkly and at dead night.” in fear that he had transgressed the 
law, reads like a romance of war, rater than of the chase. After 
this, he went to Ceylon and then to Singapore, where he had 
varied experiences, hard work and discomfort, but made hue 
collections, and never lost his enthusiasm; and, finally, he settled 
down in ‘the interior of Borneo for a long stay, shooting orang- 
outangs and the other peculiar quadrupeds of that outlandish 
region, and living with the Dyaks, to whom he became greatly at- 
tached, There is no book published, probably, which gives so 
good an idea of jungle-life in Borneo, or tells us so much of the 
man-like monkeys in its dense, flooded forests, as this; and none 
which, from cover to cover, is more interesting and instructive to | 
any one who enjoys reading tales of natural history and sport, the 
honesty and accuracy of which are undoubted. 


An interesting paper has been communicated to one of the 
Cuifornia seientifie societies on the fossil wood which is found in 
different localities throughout the State. This silicifled wood is 
stated to be a variety of quartz: the wood fibre is, gradually re- 
placed by quartz, leaving the form of the wood intact, so much so | 
that sections cut and placed under a microscope show the charac- 
teristic grain of the wood, by which the genera may often be de- 
termined, and sometimes the species. In what is known as the 
petrified forest in Colorado, there are stumps of trees several feet 
in height and some twelve to fifteen feet in diameter. One stump 
seemed to have been fossilized while in a charred state, and 
from its fossil charcoal was obtained. Many of the specimens of 
wood are inerusted with layers of crystallized chaleedony of an 
opaleseent tint, so beautiful that sections have been mounted and 
worn as jewelry. 


ExcavaTtions in search of quarryable stone at the site of ancient 
After penetrat- 
ing the alluvial topsoil, the laborers dug through a deposit of 
blown sand several feet in depth, beneath which they came upon a 
stratum of earth containing flint implements, fragments of coarse 
red pottery, and other rudely manufactured objects. It is clear, 
therefore, that the ancient Phoenician city, familiar to Bible 
readers, was preceded in the same place by an older settlement 
of the stone age. 
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A MINISTER, having some of his old sermons, was asked what 
he had in his package. ‘‘ Dried tongue,” was the reply. 


A CAB-OWNER had the word ‘ Excelsior” painted on the door- 
panel of all his vehicles. He explained that his motto was 
* Hire |” : 

Horne Tooke, being asked by George III. whether he played at 
cards, replied, ‘No, your Majesty; the fact is, I cannot tell a king 
from a knave.” 

‘** Never look at your boy when ho is speaking,” writes a father. 
“Tt embarrasses him when he is explaining how he happened to 
be in school and out playing ball at the same time.” 


’ 


How 1s it possible to proceed in two opposite directions at the 
same time? By walking from the forward to the aft of a vessel 
while sailing. What is the centre of gravity ? The letter V. 


A GENTLEMAN of Cork. ordered his man to call him up at six 
o'clock; but he awakened him at four. Being asked the reason, 
he replied, ‘‘ I came to tell you that you had two good hours to 
sleep!” 

A youna woman, in leaving an omnibus, dropped a ribb 
from her bonnet. ‘‘ You have left your bow behind,” said a lady 
traveler. ‘ No, I haven’t—he’s gone a-fishing!” innocently replied 
the damsel. 

Ir is strange that when anything happens to a young woman 
she is always said to be superlatively beautiful and richly dressed. 
This ought to make plain and poorly dressed girls feel happy. 
Nothing will happen to them. 


A supaE, ioking a young lawyer, said, “If you and I wero to 
be turned into a horse or an ass, which would you prefer to be ?” 
“The ass to be sure !” replied the lawyer. “I’ve heard of an ass 
being made a judge, but a horse—never ?” 


THE papers relate an anecdote of a beautiful young lady who 
had become blind, having reeovered her sight after marriage, 
Whereupon some one wickedly observes that it is no uncommon 
thing for people’s eyes to be opened by matrimony. 


Sarp an exasperated father at dinner: “ You children turn up 
your noses at everything on the table. When I was a boy I was 
glad to get enough dry bread to eat.” ‘I say, papa, you are hav- 
ing a much better time of it now you are living with us, ain't { 
you ?” remarked little Tommy, 


‘HAT is most likely to become a woman ?—A little girl. 


Isn’? it queer that contractors should be engaged to widen 
streets ? 
CHURCH music is dispensed by the choir. 


Drum musie¢ and 
most of the piano kind comes by the pound. 


A cuRtovus inquirer, desirous to know how he looked when 
asleep, sat with closed eyes before a mirror, 


_ A man’s stomach is his weak part. The weapons to subdue 
him the most readily are found in the kitchen. 


_ THE speaker who has too many heads to his discourse will find 
it difficult to secure attentive ears to all of them. 


Lirr.e Linny: 


“Don’t you think, doctor, that I look just like 
my mamma ?” 


Mother : “ Hush! child; don’t be vain!” 


““JoHNNY, how many seasons are there?” “Six: Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, opera, and ‘ Thomson’s Seasons,’ ” 


A country editor thinks that Richelieu, who declared “ the pen 
is mightier than the sword,” ought to have put in a good word for 
the scissors, ° 

AN engraver recently made this mistake: * Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Smythe respectfully request your presents at the'marriage of their 
daughter.” 

A YOUNG woman went into a library and asked for “ Man as he 
Is.” ‘* That is out,” said the librarian, but we have ‘ Woman us she 
Should Be.’” 

VERNON, the great French chef, used to say to those customers 
who praised his dinners, ‘‘ Never boast of having dined well till 
the next day.” 

A PIECE of court-plaster on a pretty girl’s cheek is very much 
out of place, but it doesn’t improve matters when her sweetheart 
goes home with it on the end of his nose. 


** AND so you have married a Mr. Penny,” said a gentleman to 
a lady of his acquaintance. ‘ No, a Mr. Pence,” she replied. ‘ Ah,” 
said he, ‘you have done better than I thought.” 


AT a Sunday-school a teacher asked a new scholar—a little girl 
—What her name was. She replied: “ Helen French.” An urehin 
in an adjoining seat sang out: ‘* What is it in English ?” 


A soLLy old doctor said that people who were prompt in their 
payments always recovered in their sickness, as they were good 
customers, and physicians could not afford to lose them. 


“WHAT would you do when first employed to bring an 
action ?” asked an examiner of a young candidate for the legal 
profession. ‘ Ask for money on account,” was the prompt reply. 
He passed. 

“Tr is a great pity that you come dangiing at my heels, Mr. 
Nonentity,” said a consequential lady to her sentimental admirer. 
“You remind me of a barometer that is filled with nothing in the 
upper story.” 

Bruuiy’s little sister had fallen and hurt her nose; and she 
cried a great deal over it. Hearing his mother tell her to be careful 
lest she'd spoil it next time, he said: “ What’s the good of a nose to 
her? She never blows it.” 

‘*Let me see,” said a minister who was filling out a marriage 
certificate and had forgotten the date; ‘this is the fifth, is it 
not?” ‘No, sir,” replied the bride, with some indignation; “ this 
is only my second !” 

MorE Meant THAN Mer tHE Ear.—A certain West Indian 
judge was not remarkable for sagacity on the bench, At an 
official ball he eriticised the waltztag of a witty member of the 
Bar. ‘Ah, my friend, you are a bad waltzer!” ‘“ Ah, but you are 
a bad judge!” was the rejoinder. 


A LITTLE girl, aged nine, called her father to her bedside. 
“Papa,” said the little diplomat, “I want to ask your advice. 
“Well, my dear, what is it about ?” ‘*‘ What do you think it will be 
best to give me on my birthday?” 


Currry Party (to a serious friend) : “ And how is your wife ?” 
Serious Friend: “‘My wife, sir, has gone to a happier land.” 
Cheery Party (warmly): ‘‘ Dear me! you don’t say so! I’m very 
sorry to hear it; very sorry indeed !” 


THERE are two metals, one of which is omnipotent in tho 
eabinet, and the other in the camp—gold and iron. He that 
knows how to apply them both may indeed attain the highest 
station, but he must know something more to keep it. 


Frarrcn Wiitp Fowr.—A Sunday-school teacher, reading the 
words ‘The fowls of the air” to her class, proceeded to ask 
them, ‘‘ What are ‘ the fowls ofthe air’?” After a pause, one little 
girl solved the problem by replying, ‘“‘ Please, miss, it’s the bad 


hE 


smells ! 

Tact.—Lady, Constance Ormolu : ‘* But where do you manage to 
get such exquisitely lovely types of female beauty for your pic- 
tures, Mr. my ms! ?” Mr. Sopeley (putting up his eyeglass and gal- 
lantly fixing his eye on her ladyship): ‘I keep my eyes open, and 
look about me!” 

MOoLTKE’s power of self-control is wonderful. One day a warm 
friend and admirer ventured to ask him which way the army 
would move on the following day. “Can you keep a secret, sir ?”? 
asked Moltke. ‘ Yes, sir,” said the gentleman, supposing he was 
about to get the desired information. ‘‘Then, sir,” retorted 
Moltke, ‘so can I.” 


A SLAVONIAN MAIDEN. 


A SLAVONIAN MAIDEN.— BY ALFRED SEIFERT. 
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